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By Laurence LaTourette Driggs 


MONG all the groups of comrades in the 
Allied armies who are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for life and country in the stu- 
||| pendous world conflict now raging, there is 
|| one organization in France which stands 
conspicuously ahead of the others in indi- 
vidual brilliancy as well as in squadron 

efficiency. This group is the escadrille 
popularity known as “Les Cigognes,’” be- 
: = cause of the Flying Stork painted as their 
escadrille emblem on the sides of their airplanes. Officially 
it has been knownas the N-3— Nieuport 3—until the recent 
substitution of Spad airplanes for the Nieuports of 1917. 
So extradrdinary has been that success, so brilliant have 
their personal exploits proved, it is no wonder that their 
names are household words in France and that their methods 
of attack have established the air-fighting tactics of the 
French Air Service. 

The Escadrille of the Flying Storks—‘“Les Cigognes”— 
was formed on April 1, 1915, with ten fighting pilots. Its 
membership includes the greatest air fighters in France, and 
enrollment under the insignia of the Flying Stork is the 
highest honor that can be conferred upon those ambitious 
airmen who constitute the finest of the fighting men of 
France. 

Since its birth the glorious Storks escadrille has lost 
twenty-two fighting pilots, killed in combat or missing, and 
twenty-three have been wounded more or less seriously. 
Their captains have been Commander Brocard, the founder, 
wounded and retired to the Aviation Section of the War 
Office in Paris; Captain Auger, killed July 28, 1917; Cap- 
tain Heurteaux, wounded September 3, 1917; and:Captain 
Guynemer, killed September 11, 1917. Lieutenant Ray- 
niond, one of the only two surviving pilots of the original 
membership of this famous N-3, is now in command of the 
escadrille during the convalescence of Captain Heurteaux, 
who is still in the hospital. 

Out of the five hundred and sixty-seven German airplanes 
shot down before January 1, 1918, by all the “aces” of the 
two hundred and odd French escadrilles now in service, this 
single corps has been credited with over two hundred! 


“ge J HEURTEAUX succeeded to the command of 
the Storks in December, 1916. Before he entered avi- 
ation he had served as a lieutenant in the French cavalry. 
Twice in one month he received citations for bravery and 
heroic conduct in this arm of the service. At the beginning 
of 1915 he was brevetted a pilot and attached to the cele- 
brated escadrille N-23, with Roland Garros, Eugene Gilvert, 
Marc Pourpé, Pinsard and others. Uponits organization as 
a fighting squadron he became a pilot in N-3. It was his 
habit to spend several hours in his hangar before daylight 
every morning; personally examining and testing his guns 
and ammunitionas well as his machine and armament before 
starting aloft. 

At this time Heurteaux had already achieved the unique 
feat of bringing down an enemy airplane with one solita 
bullet! Subsequently Guynemer duplicated this extraordi- 
nary sharpshooting and splendidly surpassed it by bringing 
down another enemy a minute later with half a dozen more 


shots! Truly a royal pair of air fighters for one small 
squadron! 

Heurteaux amused himself in the midst of a battle by 
politely bowing and waving ironic greetings to his encir- 
cling enemies. This open contempt for them increased their 
hatred, he explained, and tempted them to shake their fists 
at him in reply, thus often exposing them in their blind fury 
to his superior adroitness in maneuvering and attack. His 
combats have usually been victorious, although he has been 
three times wounded. 

Bétween Heurteaux and another ‘‘ace’’ of the Storks, 
“Pére’’ Dormé, an exciting rivalry existed in Escadrille N-3 
as the weeks passed and their “‘ scores’’ increased side by side. 
Heurteaux had a safe lead, when in one week Dormé shot 
down eight of the enemy and jumped ahead of his rival. This 
lead he held to the day of his disappearance, May 25, 1917. 


| Mperts night, upon returning to headquarters, these heroes 
nonchalantly watched their new: victories chalked up, 
and as tranquilly received a few days later the official recog- 
nition and thanks of their government for their deeds of 
prowess. Each citation entitled the pilot so honored to sew 
another palm on his ribbon, from which was suspended the 
Croix de Guerre. 

Heurteaux hotly pursued five enemy planes on the morn- 
ing of May 5,1917. He succeeded in overtaking them and 
dived in upon one, which he cut away from the group. Sud- 
denly he discovered that he had been led into an ambush. 
From behindacloudabove him two waiting boches descended, 
firing as they approached. Captain Heurteaux received one 
ballin the arm and one in the leg. His machine dropped like 
a stone for five or six thousand feet until the enemies, believ- 
ing he would crash to the ground, relaxed their pursuit for an 
instant. Seizing this expected opportunity he rallied superbly 
from his suffering and quickly straightened out his whirling 
machine, despite his crippled muscles. With wonderful 
pluck the wounded pilot successfully eluded his pursuers for 
the entire thirty-mile flight back to his airdrome. 

Within two months after his injury Heurteaux was back, 
and in less than twelve months of fighting he has brought 
down officially twenty-one enemy planes, besides a large 
number not thus officially counted. On September 3, 1917, he 
went aloft to try a new gun. At twenty thousand feet he 
encountered an enemy biplane and swept into the attack. 
His bullets unaccountably missed, due, as he believed, to 
faulty adjustment of the sights. Again and again he fired 
until finally his gun jammed and could not be further oper- 
ated. He descended in a spin to avoid pursuit, but was 
shot through the thigh. Almost fainting with loss of blood, 
he succeeded in landing within the English lines, from which 
he was removed to their hospital. 

Another member of the Flying Storks, Peretti, learned to 
fiy in Pau long before the war. He is credited with the 
record total of almost eight hundred hours’ flying for France, 
two hundred and seventy-three hours of which were spent 
over the German lines. Every machine that leaves the 
hangars is timed in its flight by the waiting mechanics who 
are responsible for the life of the engine. Incidentally, 
this span of life of the airplane engine does not exceed one 
hundred hours at the front. Then it is “scrapped.” 


When Germany declared war Peretti was one of the few 
veteran aviators in the world, and his services in the Flying 
Storks as bombarder, observer and fighter were -conspicu- 
ously successful, bringing him many citations and decora- 
tions. On. April 28, 1916, after a combat with an enemy 
Fokker far aloft, Peretti was seen to return to his airdrome. 
His light Morane circled down nearer the field with its cus- 
tomary cleverness; but, as the mechanics ran forward ‘to 
meet him, they saw the airplane suddenly turn on its wing 
and crash. Upon lifting the fallen hero from the ruins it was 
discovered he had been mortally wounded by several bullets. 

Two of his comrades immediately went aloft in their 
machines, seeking his slayer. Soon they perceived the enemy 
Fokker still free-lancing high in the heavens west of Verdun. 
With inflexible purpose they launched themselves in his 
pursuit, overtook him and, within the hour of their dear 
comrade’s death, dropped his conqueror crashing to earth 
in No Man’s Land. 

Captain Albert Auger was given command of the Flying 
Storks upon the retirement of Captain Heurteaux, when 
he was wounded on May 5, 1917. Of remarkable audacity 
and coolness, Captain Auger became noted for his repeated 
narrow escapes in his desperate attacks upon enemy air- 
plane formations of overwhelming numbers. Time and again 
he received citations for victories against terrific odds, and he 
was grievously mourned by his command when, on July 28, 
1917, he was finally overcome in combat by four enemy air- 
planes. He had brought down seven Germans and had 
— ten palmes with his Legion of Honor and Croix de 

uerre. 


ep be another of these gallant Flying Storks was Lieut. 
Armand Pinsard, twenty-seven years of age when war 
was declared. To-day he ranks third in the Flying Storks, 
and seventh among all living French ‘‘aces,”’ with his score 
of sixteen German aircraft shot down. 

During the early months of the war Pinsard flew a heavy 
two-seater machine, carrying out his daily cruises of obser- 
vation. One late afternoon, with Captain Chaulin as his 
passenger, he was deep within the German lines when his 
motor suddenly stopped. Selecting an open.space, both 
smooth and remote from discernible figures of the enemy, 
Pinsard glided down for a landing. 

Fearing every moment the appearance of German horse- 
men, Captain Chaulin stood ready to set the machine afire, 
while Pinsard busied himself with his engine. Just as his 
captain announced the approach of cavalry, Pinsard dis- 
covered his trouble and frantically hastened to put it in 
order. Every second was precious! 

As shots began to rattle around them Pinsard found the 
break in his ignition, repaired it and sprang to the propeller 
and gave it a whirl. It miraculously started! As the two air- 
men dove into their seats with the galloping Uhlans almost 
upon them the intrepid Pinsard steered his roaring airplane 
directly at the horses. Frightened and unruly, they broke 
and the two Frenchmen passed through them, left the 
ground and an hour later came down upon their own air- 
drome. 

In January, 1915, another panne dropped Pinsard fairly 
into his enemy’s hands. He was captured and imprisoned 
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By Laurence La Iourette Driggs 


MONG all the groups of comrades in the 
Allied armies who are fighting shoulder to 
| shoulder for life and country in the stu- 
44 || pendous world conflict now raging, there is 
W/Z one organization in France which stands 
conspicuously ahead of the others in indi- 
vidual brilliancy as well as in squadron 

efficiency. This group is the escadrille 
| known as “ Les Cigognes,’’ be- 
——— cause of the Flying Stork painted as their 
escadrille emblem on the sides of their airplanes. Officially 
it has been knownas the N-3— Nieuport 3—until the recent 
substitution of Spad airplanes for the Nieuports of 1917. 
So extraordinary has been that success, so brilliant have 
their personal exploits proved, it is no wonder that their 
names are household words in France and that their methods 
of attack have established the air-fighting tactics of the 
French Air Service. 

The Escadrille of the Flying Storks—“Les Cigognes”— 
was formed on April 1, 1915, with ten fighting pilots. Its 
membership includes the greatest air fighters in France, and 
enrollment under the insignia of the Flying Stork is the 
highest honor that can be conferred upon those ambitious 
airmen who constitute the finest of the fighting men of 
France. 

Since its birth the glorious Storks escadrille has lost 
twenty-two fighting pilots, killed in combat or missing, and 
twenty-three have been wounded more or less seriously. 
Their captains have been Commander Brocard, the founder, 
wounded and retired to the Aviation Section of the War 
Office in Paris; Captain Auger, killed July 28, 1917; Cap- 
tain Heurteaux, wounded September 3, 1917; and:Captain 
Guynemer, killed September 11, 1917. Lieutenant Ray- 
niond, one of the only two surviving pilots of the original 
membership of this famous N-3, is now in command of the 
escadrille during the convalescence of Captain Heurteaux, 
who is still in the hospital. 

Out of the five hundred and sixty-seven German airplanes 
shot down before January 1, 1918, by all the “aces” of the 
two hundred and odd French escadrilles now in service, this 
single corps has been credited with over two hundred! 


HEURTEAUX succeeded to the command of 
the Storks in December, 1916. Before he entered avi- 
ation he had served as a lieutenant in the French cavalry. 
Twice in one month he received citations for bravery and 
heroic conduct in this arm of the service. At the beginning 
of 1915 he was brevetted a pilot and attached to the cele- 
brated escadrille N-23, with Roland Garros, Eugene Gilvert, 
Marc Pourpé, Pinsard and others. Uponits organization as 
a fighting squadron he became a pilot in N-3. It was his 
habit to spend several hours in his hangar before daylight 
every morning; personally examining and testing his guns 
and ammunitionas well as his machine and armament before 
starting aloft. 

At this time Heurteaux had already achieved the unique 
feat of bringing down an enemy airplane with one solitary 
bullet! Subsequently Guynemer duplicated this extraordi- 
nary sharpshooting and splendidly surpassed it by bringing 
down another enemy a minute later with half a dozen more 
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shots! Truly a royal pair of air fighters for one small 
squadron! 

Heurteaux amused himself in the midst of a battle by 
politely bowing and waving ironic greetings to his encir- 
cling enemies. This open contempt for them increased their 
hatred, he explained, and tempted them to shake their fists 
at him in reply, thus often exposing them in their blind fury 
to his superior adroitness in maneuvering and attack. His 
combats have usually been victorious, although he has been 
three times wounded. 

Between Heurteaux and another “‘ace’’ of the Storks, 
“Pére’? Dormé, an exciting rivalry existed in Escadrille N-3 
as the weeks passed and their “scores’’ increased side by side. 
Heurteaux had a safe lead, when in one week Dormé shot 
down eight of the enemy and jumped ahead of his rival. This 
lead he held to the day of his disappearance, May 25, 1917. 


| Specs night, upon returning to headquarters, these heroes 
nonchalantly watched their new: victories chalked up, 
andas tranquilly received a few days later the official recog- 
nition and thanks of their government for their deeds of 
prowess. Each citation entitled the pilot so honored to sew 
another palm on his ribbon, from which was suspended the 
Croix de Guerre. 

Heurteaux hotly pursued five enemy planes on the morn- 
ing of May 5,1917. He succeeded in overtaking them and 
dived in upon one, which he cut away from the group. Sud- 
denly he discovered that he had been led into an ambush. 
From behind acloudabove him two waiting boches descended, 
firing as they approached. Captain Heurteaux received one 
ballin the arm and one in the leg. His machine dropped like 
a stone for five or six thousand feet until the enemies, believ- 
ing he would crash to the ground, relaxed their pursuit for an 
instant. Seizing this expected opportunity he rallied superbly 
from his suffering and quickly straightened out his whirling 
machine, despite his crippled muscles. With wonderful 
pluck the wounded pilot successfully eluded his pursuers for 
the entire thirty-mile flight back to his airdrome. 

Within two months after his injury Heurteaux was back, 
and in less than twelve months of fighting he has brought 
down officially twenty-one enemy planes, besides a large 
number not thus officially counted. On September 3, 1917, he 
went aloft to try a new gun. At twenty thousand feet he 
encountered an enemy biplane and swept into the attack. 
His bullets unaccountably missed, due, as he believed, to 
faulty adjustment of the sights. Again and again he fired 
until finally his gun jammed and could not be further oper- 
ated. He descended in a spin to avoid pursuit, but was 
shot through the thigh. Almost fainting with loss of blood, 
he succeeded in landing within the English lines, from which 
he was removed to their hospital. 

Another member of the Flying Storks, Peretti, learned to 
fly in Pau long before the war. He is credited with the 
record total of almost eight hundred hours’ flying for France, 
two hundred and seventy-three hours of which were spent 
over the German lines. Every machine that leaves the 
hangars is timed in its flight by the waiting mechanics who 
are responsible for the life of the engine. Incidentally, 
this span of life of the airplane engine does not exceed one 
hundred hours at the front. Then it is “scrapped.” 


When Germany declared war Peretti was one of the few 
veteran aviators in the world, and his services in the Flying 
Storks as bombarder, observer and fighter were .conspicu- 
ously successful, bringing him many citations and decora- 
tions. On. April 28, 1916, after a combat with an enemy 
Fokker far aloft, Peretti was seen to return to his airdrome. 
His light Morane circled down nearer the field with its cus- 
tomary cleverness; but, as the mechanics ran forward ‘to 
meet him, they saw the airplane suddenly turn on its wing 
and crash. Upon lifting the fallen hero from the ruins it was 
discovered he had been mortally wounded by several bullets. 

Two of: his comrades immediately went aloft in their 
machines, seeking his slayer. Soon they perceived the enemy 
Fokker still free-lancing high in the heavens west of Verdun. 
With inflexible purpose they launched themselves in his 
pursuit, overtook him and, within the hour of their dear 
comrade’s death, dropped his conqueror crashing to earth 
in No Man’s Land. 

Captain Albert Auger was given command of the Flying 
Storks upon the retirement of Captain Heurteaux, when 
he was wounded on May 5, 1917. Of remarkable audacity 
and coolness, Captain Auger became noted for his repeated 
narrow escapes in his desperate attacks upon enemy air- 
plane formations of overwhelming numbers. Time and again 
he received citations for victories against terrific odds, and he 
was grievously mourned by his command when, on July 28, 
1917, he was finally overcome in combat by four enemy air- 
planes. He had brought down seven Germans and had 
Pat ten palmes with his Legion of Honor and Croix de 

uerre. 


ef ee another of these gallant Flying Storks was Lieut. 
Armand Pinsard, twenty-seven years of age when war 
was declared. To-day he ranks third in the Flying Storks, 
and seventh among all living French ‘‘aces,’’ with his score 
of sixteen German aircraft shot down. 

During the early months of the war Pinsard flew a heavy 
two-seater machine, carrying out his daily cruises of obser- 
vation. One late afternoon, with Captain Chaulin as his 
passenger, he was deep within the German lines when his 
motor suddenly stopped. Selecting an open.space, both 
smooth and remote from discernible figures of the enemy, 
Pinsard glided down for a landing. 

Fearing every moment the appearance of German horse- 
men, Captain Chaulin stood ready to set the machine afire, 
while Pinsard busied himself with his engine. Just as his 
captain announced the approach of cavalry, Pinsard dis- 
covered his trouble and frantically hastened to put it in 
order. Every second was precious! 

As shots began to rattle around them Pinsard found the 
break in his ignition, repaired it and sprang to the. propeller 
and gave it a whirl. It miraculously started! As the two air- 
men dove into their seats with the galloping Uhlans almost 
upon them the intrepid Pinsard steered his roaring airplane 
directly at the horses. Frightened and unruly, they broke 
and the two Frenchmen passed through them, left the 
ground and an hour later came down upon their own. air- 
drome. 

In January, 1915, another panne dropped Pinsard fairly 
into his enemy’s hands. He was captured and imprisoned 
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at Cologne. Three times he attempted to escape, each time 
was recaptured and, after enduring his punishment, was still 
more carefully confined. In one of these escapes he jumped 


‘from the window of a moving train. After several days’ 


wandering he was discovered and put in an underground cell 
on bread and water for thirty days! 

So feeble had this treatment left him it was months before 
he attained sufficient strength to try another escape. Finally 
in February, 1916, having accumulated scraps of food and 
secreted a compass, he and another French prisoner evaded 
the sentries and again set forth for France. Neither of them 
could speak German. After a series of incredible escapes 
from police dogs and cavalrymen, hiding by day and walking 
by night, they covered in two weeks the two hundred and 
fifty miles to the Swiss border. Slipping between the last 
two sentinels they staggered across the line, almost dead with 
cold, hunger and disease. 

After three months’ rest Pinsard demanded to be restored 
to the air service. Conditions had changed during his 
absence. Faster machines and new tactics had come in. 
Nothing daunted the heroic Pinsard. He threw himself into 
the new game and after a short schooling with the machine 
gun, he was taken into the now famous N-3. 

His dauntless spirit, whetted by the desire for revenge on 
the Huns for their many cruelties to him as a prisoner, took 
him day after day into enormous risks. Diving down close 
to earth Pinsard attacked infantry, artillery or any group of 
Germans that appeared, when enemy aircraft could not be 
found. Regardless of the fact that another capture meant 
his execution, this daring Stork performed deeds of heroism 
that brought him decoration after decoration, many glowing 
citations and a total of sixteen enemy airplanes. 


JF genteel René Dormé was a pilot of only twenty-three 
years of age. Dormé possessed all the medals that 
France could bestow, but these he carried in his pocket and 
rarely exhibited. He was called the ‘‘unpuncturable”’ by his 
comrades, as only two bullet holes were found in his machine 
after fifteen enemy planes had been brought down by him. 
Three or four cartridges usually sufficed him. He was a dead 
shot with the machine gun, and above all the “‘aces”’ of his 
remarkable corps he was the most accomplished and polished 
pilot. Even Guynemer himself proclaimed Dormé the 
greatest of themall. Dormé’s tactics it was which originated 
the useful “wing slip’? as a favorite escape from sudden 
attack. His nickname, “ Pére’’ Dormé-3, was painted on the 
side of his fusilage. The nickname ‘“ Pére’’ was given him 
for his sober and thoughtful manner toward his fellows. 

He was about to begin an attack on an enemy plane, July 
30, 1916, when in diving at his foe he unconsciously crashed 
headlong into another enemy airplane which suddenly 
swerved in under him. Happily, his plane was stanch and 
was not broken by the shock, while the German plane fell 
in pieces to the ground. Dormé was knocked unconscious in 
the aérial collision, but recovered his senses in time to 
bring his airplane safely into the French lines. 

Dormé arrived at the front as a pilot on July 6, 1916. He 
had been in the Seventh Artillery. Before the end of the 
month he had brought down two enemy machines. During 
August he shot down six more airplanes officially, but in 


reality he had eight actual victories besides three additional: 


victims, whom he had seriously injured. The following 
month, after six days’ leave in Paris, he returned and piled 
up nine more successes, of which four were official—that is, 
four were witnessed by at least three French officers who 
reported them to headquarters. In October he won six more 
victories, of which three were official, making a total in four 


months of twenty-six enemies actually overcome, of which 


fifteen were certified successes. 

In a furious air battle early one morning in midsummer, 
Dormé brought down a German triplane, which, as he puts 
it, looked like a flying fortress alongside his Baby Nieuport. 
The enemy machine carried two gunners besides the pilot, 
and all three guns at times were pouring separate streams of 
lead into his tiny airplane. For ten minutes or more Dormé 
tenaciously clungtothe Goliath, divingat the monster through 
the hail of bullets and firing into him again and again. 
Finally the huge enemy broke and sank down like a stricken 
water fowl into the French lines. Over and over he rolled as 
he fell, Dormé circling above him until the final crash. 

Under the piled-up débris in the woods at the edge of 
Fromezey, the awestruck poilus found the three Germans 
and their three guns. Each of the enemy airmen had been 
shot dead before the machine fell. Upon landing Dormé dis- 
covered his own airplane wings were splashed and dyed with 
the blood of his enemies—so close a hand-to-hand combat 
had been fought. He himself had not been scratched, but his 
airplane on this occasion was a sieve. 

Lieut. René Dormé left his airdrome at six-thirty o’clock 
on the morning of May 25, 1917, accompanied by another 
“ace” of the Flying Storks, Lieutenant Duellin. Both were 
in Spad machines. They soon were attracted by white shell 
bursts high in the air, denoting enemy aircraft pursued by 
French antiaircraft shells. Getting swiftly through some 
cloud banks, the two knights flew unobserved to a point 
above the hostile airplanes, then dropped upon them from 
above. Guns below ceased firing. A running combat ensued 
and the two comrades were separated, Dormé pursuing the 
Germans over their own lines. Duellin brought down his 
man and, the other enemies having disappeared, he dropped 
down'to his field to learn how Dormé had fared. Dormé had 
not been seen. All day they waited, but no news came. 


) THIS day René Dormé’s fate is unknown. For weeks 

it was believed he was a prisoner in German hands. A 
French machine was noticed alighting in the German lines by 
our observation balloons and a moment later it burst into 
flames, indicating that the pilot had succeeded in destroying 
it before capture. Then, as the days passed and no Ger- 
man reports came of the capture of this much-sought prize, 
Dormé’s friends were convinced that he had hid from pur- 
suit and would soon make good his escape. 

Weeks later a message was dropped onto his airdrome by 
enemy airmen from above, announcing his death in combat. 
As none of the customary identification marks and personal 
property accompanied the message and a suspicious length 
of time had elapsed, this message was little credited. 

Dormé’s loss was mourned by France with extravagant 
sorrow, second only to that occasioned three or four months 
later by the crushing loss of Guynemer, France’s idol. 


The air tactics of these two remarkable pilots were 
strongly different. While both were lads of excessive mod- 
esty, Guynemer’s tactics were far more spectacular than 
those of Dormé. Guynemer was perhaps the better marks- 
man of the two, but Dormé, he conceded, was the more fin- 
ished pilot. Guynemer’s machine returned riddled with 
bullet holes, while Dormé rarely permitted his to be struck. 
His dodging maneuvers were celebrated throughout France. 

While Guynemer brought down fifty-three enemies in 
seventeen months, Dormé officially accounted for twenty- 
four in nine months, while in reality he had shot down as 
many more which fell too deep within German territory to be 
recognized by his own officers. When his superior officer 
once told him regretfully that he could recognize only eight 
victories out of the eleven claimed by Dormé in one week, 
the hero replied: 

“The enemy know it is eleven, and I am content.” 


IEUT. GEORGE BAILLOT, the well-known automobile 
racer, was one of the most audacious knights who fought 
with the redoubtable Flying Storks. He was killed in an 
attack on five boches over French lines on May 20, 1916. A 
month before his last combat he wrote his family the follow- 
ing thrilling account of a battle in the air over Dannemaire, 
later published in the Paris newspapers: 


At this moment I saw over the forest of Nonnenbruck a white speck 
moving toward Thau. I struck after him on a tangent, believing it 
was a Baby Nieuport, when a slight lifting of his left wing showed 
me the famous Black Cross of the Kaiser. I am at eleven thousand 
feet elevation and three or four hundred feet below him. He crosses 
our lines and dives furiously upon one of our Candrons. Turning on 
all my ‘‘sauce”’ I dive behind him. 

I find myself at this moment a hundred yards behind him and 
thirty feet below. All is going well. Suddenly he executes a move- 
ment to the left, his observer sees me and taps the pilot on the shoul- 
der. The pilot immediately swings about in a sharp bank to the left. 

I sce perfectly well the observer—a big rascal—who, getting to his 
feet in the cockpit, deliberately trains his machine gun on me and 
then begins to fire. I am overtaking him always. I do not fire. I 
place myself at ten paces from him and then I aim at the fore part 
of the airplane from underneath. I let him have all my forty-seven 
cartridges, and at the last of them I see the boche airplane break. 

At the same instant I receive from him a hailstorm of bullets. I 
hear a noise of scraping iron and my control stick wabbles foolishly. 
It is useless! I fall vertically! I try to redress my machine, but I 
have the impression that my controls do not exist. What an instant! 
All my life files before me. I see my dear ones! 

I cut instinctively. Then I try to draw them to me again. This 
time my airplane sheers off a little and enters into a wide spiral to 
the left. I feed a little gas gently, and bit by bit my coucou puts her- 
self into line of flight, but always turning some to the left. I look 
around and discover that my rudder is cut in two and hanging in 
pieces! I say to myself: ‘‘There you are, my son; it is all over! In 
another moment she is going to tumble, and you, my son, will have 
one gay ride!” 

During these reflections, all the while tottering, the height dimin- 
ished. From six thousand I descended to four thousand feet. Driven 
along by the wind, which was strong assuredly, I filed along the tops 
of the Vosges. Now I am at three thousand feet. I have the impres- 
sion of being able to touch the trees and the houses with my thumb. 
I regard, I admire all this beautiful nature, all this pretty France, 
and I fill my eyes with it, believing this to be my last time. I descend 
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The Red Cross Plot in Arden 


A Town Mystery That Baffled Everyone Till Milicent Connell Came 


I’S funny how you can go along for days 
and weeks and years in the same old rut, 
and then one day kind of blunder around 
a corner you didn’t know was there—and 
find that it’s a different road all of a sudden 
and a different world. There was I on 
Friday night making me a swell little red 
velvet toque out of a remnant I’d picked 


day. 
Coming sudden like it did, there hadn’t been any chance 
to make plans, and for once nothing popped into my head 


that I really wanted to do. I went over to the window and 
peered out to see if by good luck the storm was over. Every- 
thing outdoors was lovely and white and country-like. The 
snow had stopped, and up over the houses opposite a little 
thin golden moon was breaking through the clouds. 

When I was a kid we’d lived in the country; I was only 
cight when we left and I hadn’t thought much about it since, 
but right off then I started remembering things. And—well, 
whether it was the moon or the snow or the homesickness, 
I suddenly thought up a plan, and I spoke right out loud 
about it. 

“I’m sick of the same old merry-go-round; I’m going 
after something new,” I says. ‘I’m going off somewhere in 
the real snow country again for the whole day, an’ we'll see 
if just for once something nice doesn’t happen.” 


| I’D been given the planning of the next day’s weather 
in every detail I couldn’t have picked a grander morning 
than the one I woke up to find. I hopped out of bed and 
dressed in a hurry. I’d decided the minute I opened my eyes 
not to wait for breakfast. I could get a cup of coffee in some 
quick eating-place on the way to the station. 

I hadn’t an idea where I was going. But I’d made up my 

mind that it wouldn’t be any place I’d ever heard of before. 
This was going to be a real adventure, this was. 
_ I wore the red toque, of course, and my warmest coat. I 
looked stylish, if I do say so, and I started off feeling that 
I wanted to sing. The hands of the big station clock pointed 
to eight-fifteen as I walked into the Grand Central. 

I went down to the shed where the trains start from, on 
the lower level, and looked over the bulletin boards. I 
wanted the train that went first, and pretty soon I saw it— 
“eight-thirty-two,” it said. Then I looked down the list of 
stations, and about halfway a name took my eye. It was 
“Arden.” I didn’t know where Arden was, or how big, or 
anything, but if it didn’t cost too much to get there and 
back I decided I was going to Arden and nowhere else. 

I went back to the ticket agent’s window and handed him 
a five-dollar bill—that was to be my limit for the holiday. 
“Return to Arden,’ I says nonchalantlike. I wondered, 
though, if maybe he’d push it back an’ say ’twasn’t enough. 

But he didn’t. He passed out the ticket, an’ then a dollar 
bill an’ some silver. Evidently Arden wasn’t so very far 
away. 

I ent off in a grand rush; for the train was about ready 
to start, and I hurried through the gate and climbed on 
board. I found a window seat on the sunny side and settled 
myself just as we pulled out. 

After an hour’s ride we got into the real farm country. 
Every now and then we stopped at funny, ugly little sta- 
tions, and the farther off we got the smaller the towns 
seemed to grow. Then suddenly we 
stopped in the middle of a big, deserted- 


By Marguerite Aspinwall 


know yet what I had stepped into, running after excitement; 
but if the Government was going to be mixed up in it I saw 
that I was likely to have all the excitement that was healthful. 
I commenced from that minute to scratch around for a little 
hole to crawl out through, but unfortunately the conversa- 
tion from then on was short on holes. 

“We've been doin’ a bit of investigatin’ on our own 
account,” says the young man at this point. He looked real 
coy, like he expected a compliment or two, but he didn’t get 
it. I was too busy thinking. So he went on: ‘‘We’ve come 
across two or three suspicious circumstances. But we'll tell 
you on the way up. Will you get in, miss; Don hates standin’ 
in cold like this. This here’s my uncle, Silas Runyon. He’s 
been postmaster of Arden for twenty years.” 

I shook hands with Postmaster Runyon, and then the 
young man introduced himself. “I’m owner of the livery 
stable, miss; Jefferson Runyon’s my name, an’ I think you'll 
find anyone in Arden will give us two a good character. 
That’s why we was appointed to meet you an’ kind of lay 
matters before you.” 

Here they both looked hopefully at me, and I saw that I 
was in for giving my name asa fair exchange, so I did. I don’t 
know why I didn’t make up one; I guess I was too scared. 

““Miss Milicent Connell,’’ says Uncle Silas, repeating it 
after me. ‘‘ Your servant, ma’am.” 

He looked at me and cleared his throat as if he didn’t 
know what to do next. ‘I suppose,” he says at last, nobody 
offering to help him out, ‘‘that the Government has told you 
all the details.” 

I admitted that they hadn’t, and I could see that he cheered 
up considerably at that. I guessed he’d been wanting to tell 
them himself all along. 

We got into the sleigh and packed ourselves in with about 
a‘dozen big woolly rugs. Mr. Jefferson Runyon whipped 
up the black horse, and we were off—my first sleigh ride in 
twelve years! Only I was so excited over what I supposed 
Government business was that I forgot to look about me. 

_“ Anyhow, you'll have heard about the broken glass,” 
Uncle Si continued, when we’d got comfortably settled. 
I didn’t like to deny this—after his tone—so I nodded. 


IGHT here Mr. Jefferson Runyon burst out as if he was 

using bad language. ‘‘ By heck! of all the dirty tricks! 

When I think of it—broken glass in the socks, Miss Connell— 
in the socks!” 

“‘Gracious!”’ says I, that sort of letting me out either way. 

“Yes, sir—ma’am,’’ declared Uncle Silas solemnly. 
“‘Right in the Red Cross workrooms—under the committee’s 
nose, as you might say. German plots Well, I leave it 
to you, miss, whose business that kind of thing is.”’ 

More icicles slipped down my backbone. I knew where I 
was at now, or rather where I was supposed to be at. These 
people had run across some awful German plot here in 
peaceful little Arden, and.had reported it to the Secret Serv- 
ice at Washington. And now Millie Connell was supposed 
to be the Secret Service agent the Government had prom- 
ised them! My knees got a feeling as if they would knock 
together if I was standing up. Never again this adventure 
stuff for me! 

‘We'll go to the Red Cross rooms first,’”” announced Uncle 
Silas, ‘if that suits you, miss. They’re up at Miss Anne 
Grayson’s. She gives the use of two of her rooms. And that’s 
one of the suspicious circumstances of which I was tellin’ you. 
Miss Anne’s an old lady, an’ the richest woman in Arden, but 
she’s allus been a dretful pacifist. Jeff an’a few others think 
she’s had a finger in the plot. But I dunno ——” 


“Well,” interrupted Jeff, “I leave it to Miss Connell. 
There’s the broken glass; there ain’t no gettin’ away from 
that; we all on us seen it. An’ it happened in Miss Anne’s 
own house. Besides, there’s that new chauffeur of hers as 
came ten days ago. By the look of him, he’s a German, if I 
ever laid eyes on one. I guess you’ll admit, Uncle Si, that 
that Steve Ayers, as he calls himself—calls himself, mind; 
what do we know about it ?—is a suspicious circumstance.” 

“Well, I dunno,” Uncle Silas repeated, kind of unhappy. 

“ An’ then” —Jeff gave a big gulp—‘“‘there’s Marie Louise. 
You can’t argue that away neither. Marie Lou has stumbled 
onto somethin’ up there at Miss Anne’s that she’s scared to 
let on about. An’ that cussed chauffeur makin’ up to her till 
I could punch him—an’ will, if he keeps it up. You jus’ bet 
there’s somethin’ wrong up at Miss Anne’s.” 

“Now, Jeff,” said Uncle Silas, soothing him, ‘‘there’s a 
lady present’’; after which they both shut up like clams, 
and we drove on in silence. 


ISS ANNE GRAYSON’S house stood on a low hill, : 


looking down on the village, with many bare trees 
around it coated with snow. It was a huge house, red brick, 
and square, and solid. I guess it was right she was the rich- 
est woman in Arden, if that house meant anything, for there 
wasn’t nothing else like it to be seen, when passing through 
the village.street—nothing else so grand, I mean. 

“I was goin’ to interdooce you as my nephew from Col- 
orado,” Uncle Silas remarked. ‘But I kin change it to 
‘niece.’ Everybody knows I got a brother out West witha 
big family. It’s nat’ral that we should bring you up here, 
bein’s you’re my supposed niece, an’ consequently Jeff's 
cousin; an’ Marie Lou bein’ Jeff’s gal. They’re to get mar- 
ried in the spring, an’ meantime Marie Lou’s actin’ as com- 
panion to old Miss Anne.” 

“Oh,” says I, trying to look real intelligent. 

I wanted to tell them that it was all a mistake, and to let 
me out so’s I could take the next train for New York—only I 
didn’t dare, not knowing whether they’d believe me or turn 
me over to the Secret Service man when he came. 

We pulled up under the red brick portico, and Jefferson 
got down and rang the bell. My lips kept getting drier’ and 
drier, and I shook as if I was having chills. Then the door 
opened and a tall blond man in livery was asking us in. 

I sensed right off that this was the ‘suspicious circum- 
stance’’ Uncle Silas had referred to. Evidently he acted as 
combination butler and chauffeur. Naturally I took a good 
look at him, and I was mixed in my mind whether I thought 
he looked German or not. If I’d met him without hearing 
the suspicions attached to him I’d have thought he had a 
nice, strong, kind face. 

“Tell Miss Marie Louise we want to see her,’’ says Uncle 
Silas, motioning me to come in. 

The butler showed us into a big, chilly-looking parlor and 
went off, and before long the girl walked into the room. I 
don’t know when I’ve ever met anything so pretty or so 
helpless and downright silly as Marie Louise Gifford. She 
came in sort of shrinking, rolling her big blue eyes sideways 
at Jefferson, as if she expected to be killed and was calling 
upon his manly protection to prevent it. She had curly 
golden hair and pink cheeks, soft and dimpled and plump 
like a baby’s, and a round, plump little figure that kind of 
invited a man to slide his arm around its waist. 


Gre looked so surprised when she saw me that I guessed 
she’d come in all set to play off her little helpless ways on 
the Government agent, and of course she was disappointed 

to find me only a woman. Uncle Silas 


looking snow plain, where there was only 
a little hut for a station—almost buried 
in a big drift it was, too—and the con- 
ductor stuck his head in the door and 
called out ‘‘ Arden.” 


ELL, it came so unexpected I almost 

forgot to get up, but I managed it 
and stepped off the car plumb into a drift 
to my knees. There wasn’t a soul on the 
platform, but at the side of the station 
there was a sleigh and a big, powerful 
black horse. I knew that must mean there 


was a driver somewhere, so I walked over 
by the horse’s head, an’ at that minute 
the back door of the station opened and 
a man came out. 

He was so big that he almost blotted out 


good deal surprised to see me standing by his \ 
rig. An old man followed through the door- t) S 
way—a regular comic-section farmer with 1 
white chin whiskers and a smart, seamed-up, 
leathery old face. 

We three stood there staring at one another MK 
until finally the young man spoke ae “Say, 
d’ye mean they've sent usa woman?” heasked. 

I could have laughed at his disgusted tone 
if I hadn’t been so puzzled. 

“T suppose you're from Washington, all 
right?” says the old man, likewise appearing 
disappointed. 

Of course, right there was the time to set 
them both straight in their mistake, whatever 
it was; but some little imp of daring had 
got into me—most likely it was because the 
Great Adventure seemed to be falling so flat 
after all my trouble. Still, I didn’t plan to 
say it; it just popped out. “You expected 
me, didn’t you?” I says, cool as the snow- 
drift I was standing in at that minute. 

“Surely, surely, miss,” him of the chin whisk- 
ers says, real polite. “It’s only But of 
course we know the Government is giving all 
sorts of jobs to women these days on account 
of the war.” 

Something like a little bit of ice seemed to 
slip down my spine when he said that. I didn’t 


— 


——— 


4, SSS 


introduced us, and then he asked the 


fm y girl if we could go through the Red Cross 
Beh. rooms, they being closed that day. ‘‘An’ 
le | maybe Miss Connell will want to meet 


Miss Anne,”’ he finished. 

Goodness knows I didn’t! I said I 
thought it wouldn’t be necessary to dis- 
turb her. 

“Who'll I tell her this is?” inquired 
Marie Louise. ‘‘She’ll ask sure. She’s 
terrible curious about everything.” 

“Tell her it’s Jeff’s cousin, Millie 

‘ Runyon, from Colorado,’’ Uncle Silas 
answered. 


A LIVING ROOM THAT SINGS 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


ET the stage for cheerfulness all about your home; 


Shift the scene for happiness, and more of it will come. 


Build the windows high and wide; make the woodwork white; jf 
Use the sort of draperies that seem to give off light; 
Throw away the somber stuff, leave no place for gloom ; 
Coziness is stuffiness—let the light have room! _ 


Have a grate with cannel in, or fireplace with logs; 
Make a home that always smiles throu to poke the grate fire and bring in more coal 
Clothe the walls in pink-shot gtay with hinted leaves and birds — : neither of which seemed real necessary, since 


Fill the place with joyfulness more eloquent than words. 


Build it so, no matter how the world may shape your day, 
You can hurry home again and still be blithe and gay. 

Moods are from environment, not from deeper things — 
Who could nurse a grievance in a living room that sings? 


Set your stage for happiness; write no cues for frets; 
Cheerfuln 


ess, invited in, will never send “ regrets.” 


gh rains or snows or fogs; (4 


“Well, I’ll ask her,’’ Marie Louise re- 
sponded. ‘An’ some day she'll tell me 
I have too much company,’’ she added 
sharply, looking at Jefferson. 
“‘Now, now, Marie Lou,” said Uncle Silas. 
“Tell her it’s Jeff’s cousin, one of the head 
workers of the Red Cross in Denver, an’ she 
wants to see if we’ve got everything up-to-date 
{ here in Arden.” 
Hi Marie Lou gave a flounce and went out. 
I could see she didn’t take to me and, con- 
H sidering they all believed me to be the Govern- 
| ment agent, it looked a bit queer. Why 
\ shouldn’t she want the matter cleared up? 


And she appeared to have a grudge against 
her beau besides, which didn’t look normal 
either. 

( Nobody talked much while she was gone; 


only the butler-chauffeur man came in twice 


\ the scuttle was more than half full and the fire 
{ purring away like a big lazy cat. 


\ 

I THOUGHT he glanced several times at 
| me, both coming and going; but maybe that 
{ was imagination and the red toque. One time 
| I met his eye full, though, and I couldn’t help 


| noticing that he had a nice straight look to 

i} him. Then he went out, and Marie Lou re- 

turned. 

| “You can come up,” she told us, still pretty 
ungracious about it. ‘‘ Miss Anne ain’t coming 
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A WAR-HOME PLAY BY GRACE S. RICHMOND 


[Wherever it is desired to present this play, by any group, club, church or organization, the permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal must first be secured 
by writing to the editor. This will be granted, without compensation, but no production of the play may be given without first: securing this permission. 
The play is fully copyrighted by the Curtis Publishing Company.] 


When the 


1e Ho 


1e: A Play in One Act 


By the Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


CHARACTERS 
Mie ALEXANDER WEBB, U.S. A., who has been 


in active service for a year in France, but was sent home 
three months ago hopelessly incapacitated for further 
service at the front. He is about thirty-eight years old. 

Dr. LYNN BARTON, his surgeon and close friend. 

EVELYN WEBB, MAJOR WEBB’s sister, inclined to look on the 
dark side of things. She is about forty years old. 

RutTH Compton, MAjor WEBB’s elder sister, and the widow of 
an officer. She is about forty-five years old, but looks fresher 
and younger than Evelyn, being inclined to look on the bright 
side of things—and to keep herself well in hand. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES COMPTON, 
U.S.A., her son, about twenty- 
four years old, in training for 


Major (thoughtfully): Twenty-four hours’ leave, did you 
say? Then they'll have only the one evening at home. You 
don’t really think you’d better have a party for them, do 
you, Sally? 

SALLY: Why, why not? Aren’t you and mother always 
saying we must keep them jolly? And just sitting around 
home 

Major: I know—but they haven’t been sitting around 
home now for almost eight months—isn’t it? Do you 
imagine an evening by the fire with just the family would 
really bore them very badly? 


BY W. KING 


she has ever since the boys went away. They’re my only 
nephews—except Richard 

Major: But they’re her only sons—except Richard. And 
whatever else you do, don’t you fool yourself about that 
suffering business. It doesn’t always take itself out in tears. 
(Quickly, as EVELYN buries her face in her handkerchief.) 
Come, come, Evvy, don’t give way so—of course I know 
the boys mean a lot to you, but See here—I’m going 
to give you a little slogan to buck up on through this visit of 
theirs. One has to have something to buck up on when he 
thinks he’s likely to flunk out and it’s necessary he shouldn’t. 


! 
Listen! 


No tears 


active service in France. 

LIEUTENANT ERNEST Comp- 
TON, U.S.A., her second son, 
about twenty-two years old, 
also in training for active serv- 
ice in France. 

SaLLy Compton, her daughter, 
about twenty years old. 

FRANCES ComPTON, her second 
oo about fifteen years 
old. 

RicHARD Compton, her third 
son, about thirteen years old, 
and a Boy Scout. 

DELIA, a maid, 


SCENE 


A living room in the home of 
Ruta Compton. Simply but 
attractively furnished with old 
mahogany, well-worn rugs, a few 
old portraits, large high-backed 
couch, big easy-chair with a foot 
rest before it and a pillow at its 
back, especially for the Major’s 
use. Plenty of books and maga- 
zines about; and there is a gen- 
eral air of home comfort without 
luxury. The first scene of the act 
takes place in the daytime, and 
should be well lighted from 
chintz-curtained windows. « The 
second scene, in the evening, 
should show pleasant lighting 
from well-placed rose-shaded 
table and desk lights. 


SCENE I 


[Major ALEXANDER WEBB is 
discovered seated in a big easy- 
chair, with a pillow at his 
back, one leg extended on a 
foot rest, writing letters, a 
pipe in his mouth. 


[Enter DELIA (with hands full 
of mail). 


De iA: Lots of letters this 
morning, sir. 

Major (looking up with a 
smile): Thank you, Delia. 
There usually ave a lot, aren’t 
there? (Takes letters, looking 
them over.) 

DELIA: Yes, sir. And always 
more for you than anybody. 

Major: That’s because I 
write so many. 

DELIA: I guess the soldiers 
like to have letters from you. 

Major: Do you think so, 
Delia? I wonder why. 

De tA (shyly): If you write 
like you talk—always so cheer- 
ful, sir. Jimmy Thorpe, that went from here—I had a letter 
from him the other day, and—he said he’d had one from 
you—and—it was just like home. You know he hasn’t 
got any home, has Jimmy. He said—if you don’t mind, 
sir—that there was one guy, anyhow, that knew how to 
write to a fellow when he was lonesome. 

Major (smiling): Well, now, that’s great, Delia. I sup- 
pose you know how to write to a fellow, too, when he’s lone- 
some. 

De.iA: I try, sir—especially since you told me 


[Enter SALLty Compton. Exit DELIA, hastily. 


SALLY: Where’s mother, Uncle Sandy? 

Major: Haven't seen her, Sally. What’s up? Anything 
the matter? 

SALLy: A telegram has just come ftom Char. He and 
Ern will be home to-night—they’re going to sail in a few 
days! Oh—where do you suppose mother is? I’ve looked 
everywhere. Oh, and Char’s a captain! 

Major: Splendid! Well, you can get their rooms ready, 
can’t you? 

SALLY: Oh, mother always sees to that. Besides, I’m 
so excited I can’t think of anything. Oh, Uncle Sandy, I 
wonder if we could—why, of course wecan! We must have 
a little party for them to-night—ask the girls and all the 
boys who are any good—though I should think it would 
make ’em feel like slackers to see Char and Ern in uniform, 
wouldn’t you? 


Hot Waffles! With Real Maple Sirup! Oh, My Aunts and Cousins! Lead Me to’Em! 


SALLY (looking disappointed): Oh—I suppose not. Only 
Aunt Evelyn—well—you know what she’ll do. She was 
downstairs when the telegram came, and she would open it— 
and she began to cry instantly. She'll cry all day—and 
what she’ll be by night —— (Makes gesture of despair.) 

Major: I know. But perhaps 


[Enter Miss EVELYN WEBB. Her eyes are red, but she seems 
to be trying to make an effort to appear composed. 


EvELYN: I suppose Sally has told you 

Major (cheerfully, after a good pull on his pipe): Oh, 
hullo, Evvy! This is great news I hear about Charles and 
Ernest. 

EVELYN: I opened the message. I always feel it’s right to 
do that when they’re for Ruth, these days—if she’s away. 
One never knows—though it’s very hard for me to open 
them. The first shock 

Major: Pretty good shock in this case. Char’s last 
letter expressed doubt whether they could get home before 
sailing. Now they’re coming. Great luck! 

EvELyn: Oh, how can you say so, Sandy! Only twenty- 
four hours! (Hestily draws out handkerchief.) 

SALLY (with shrug of disapproval behind her aunt’s back): 
I’m going to find mother somewhere! (Rushes out.) 

Major (genially): I say, Evvy—can’t you suppress the 
weeps to-day? Ruth won’t be crying about it, you know. 

EVELYN (reproachfully): Oh, Sandy! Ruth and I aren’t 
made of the same material. I think I’ve suffered more than 


Just—CnHEErs! 


How’s that, eh? Get it? ° 

EVELYN: Cheers! 

Major: Sure! Cheers! If 
you want to help the morale of 
the soldier boy give him cheers. 
Seriously, Ev—you’ve got to 
cut out the moisture while 
they’re here. I know what it 
means to them to come home 
before they go. They want to 
come, but it’s a bit hard too. 
Don’t make it harder by cry- 
ing over them. 

EVELYN: I won’t—if I can 
help it. (Wipes her eyes.) 
But —— (Breaks down again.) 

Major (gets up slowly and 
with difficulty upon his crutches 
and comes over to her. Leaning 
upon one crutch, he lifts the 
other, like a baton): Come, Ev— 
say it over after me—the slogan: 


No fears 
No tears 
Just—CueEErs! 


[EVELYN shakes her head. The 
MAJOR speaks more com- 
mandingly, though still pleas- 
antly. 


Major: Come on—I mean 
it. Remember your lessons in 
psychology—and take this— 
as if it were a pill. You’d un- 
derstand it if it was a pill. I 
suppose it is one to you. Come 
on—swallow that lump and 
say the words. They’re magic 
words—they’ll do the trick— 
you just see if they don’t. 
“‘No fears 

EVELYN (reluctantly): Oh, 
how 


[The Major waves his crutch, 
smiling at her. 


MAJor (in a ringing voice): 
“No fears 

EVELYN (quaveringly): “No 
fears ——”’ 

Major: “No tears 

EvELYN: ‘“‘ No tears 

Mayjor:. “ Just—cheers!"” 

EVELYN (smiling in spite of 
herself): Just—cheers!”’ 

MAJOR (patting her shoulder 
with the crutch): Good girl. 
F Now run along and make 

those peanut cookies Ern likes 

so much—and that nobody else 
can make. He'll expect to find 
a whole jarful of ’em—and it’s 
up to you not to disappoint him. 
EVELYN (brighiening): I could do that. I was going over 
to the greenhouse to get some flowers, but 

Major: Cut out the flowers—cut ’em way out! Cut out 
the cookies instead—with a cooky cutter. Make Erna gin- 
gerbread man in uniform, with currant buttons. Go to it! 


[Exit EVELYN, looki:1g fairly cheerful and putting away her 
handkerchief. 


Major (looking after her, shaking his head, with face sud- 
denly sober): It’s hard to teach an old dog new tricks, but 
it’s harder to teach Evvy’s sort the control of the aqueduct ! 
Thunder! I could shed a few tears myself—over Evvy, 
not over the boys. 


[Goes back to his chair, resuming his pipe and taking up a 
letter, but looking off into space over it. 

[Enter RICHARD and FRANCES with a rush, shouting together: 
““Oh, Uncle Sandy!”’ 


Major (looking up with a grin): Great news, isn’t it? 

FRANCES (with a chip on her shoulder): Sally says you say 
we shouldn’t have the crowd in! Oh, why not? We don’t 
want to just grump around the fire—just us! Aunt Evvy 

Major: No, she won’t. She’s going to be game. And so 
are you. Think it over. Who's going to mind seeing the 
boys go most? 

RicHARD: I bet I am, Uncle Sandy! If I could just go 


too! But I tell you it’s tough—to see ’em go off—in uni- 


form—and me just a Boy Scout. 
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Major: Just a Boy Scout! Why, I thought you Scouts 
raised almost seven thousand dollars for the Red Cross in 
that last drive. 

RICHARD (proudly): Well, that wasn’t so bad, course, 
But when! see Char and Ern1’ll be just crazy to go along— 
and I’m only thirteen next week, The darned war'll be 
over before I ; 

Major: Isincerely hope so. Meanwhile—tell me, Rich— 
you and Fran; Who’s going to mind the boys’ going most? 

FRANCES (grudgingly); 1 suppose you mean mother, But 
she'd let us have the crowd here—she’d let us do anything 
she thought Char and Ern would like. 

Major: I think you're mistaken in guessing that they 
would like it. When I went across—well, if anybody'd had 
a “‘crowd”’ in that last evening I’d have taken to the tall 
timber, that’s all. I wanted my own folks, and nobody 
else—except one, and she was too far away to get to. (Has 
a far-away lookin his face for an instant, hen comes back witha 
snap.) I\'m going to ask you two not to propose to your 
mother to have anybody in, but to exert yourselves to make 
the evening the jolliest kind of a home evening. Let's pop 
— and make fudge, eh? That sort of thing. What do you 
say 


[FRANCES nods, rather sulkily, RicHarD soberly bul more 
graciously, 


MAJor: And sce here—I've got a slogan for you. Let's 
have it a secret between us, Listen: 


No pouts —— 
No flouts —— 
Just—Snovts! 


RICHARD (grinning): ‘‘ No pouts 
No flouts’’—what’s “flouts’’ ? 

MAJor: Shrugging your shoulders ang] banging the door 
behind you as you go out. 

RICHARD (pointing his finger at RANCES): That’s you! 

FRANCES: Noton your life! Ican be just as jollyas you 
when it comes to it. 

MAJor: Good! Come on now. Say the slogan together! 

FRANCES and RICHARD (smtling broadly now): 


No pouts 
No flouts 
Just—Snovrts! 


Major: Bully! And here’s the password that’ll remind 
us, if weforget. Eitherone of uscan give it in an emergency 
to bring the others up short: ‘‘ No—No—Just!" 

RICHARD; ‘‘ No— No— Just!” That’s adandy! Oh, say! 
I'm going to put up the flag—and the Allied flags too. 
(Starts for door.) 

FRANCES (following): Italy’s torn—caught on a hook. 

RicHARD: Mend it then. Come on—hurry up! 

FRANCES: Mother will. 

_MAjor: Awfully good idea to do it for her, eh? She'll 
have a lot of things to do to-day. 


[Exit Frances and RicHArd, talking it over. 

[The Major settles to his letters, but is interrupted by entrance 
of RuTH COMPTON in street dress, He looks up and his 
expression Changes. 


Mayor: Hullo, Rufus! (Puts down pipe.) WHeard the 
good news? 

Rutu (stead ying herself by the desk, but speaking quietly): 
News? The boys? Have they got their leave? 

Major: Coming to-night. Twenty-four hours. 
luck, isn’t it? (Watches her keenly. ) 

Ruta (swallowing quickly, but bracing herself): Yes—it’s 
great luck. They might not have been allowed to come atall. 

Major: You bet they mightn’t. And it’s Captain 
Charles Compton! What do you know about that? 

(smiling): Oh—isit? How happy he'll be! I didn’t 
think—so soon! 

Major: They elevate them rapidly these days—when 
they show the qualities. I knew Char would. He hasn’t his 
father’s blood —or yours—for nothing. 

' Ruta (looking at him steadily): Or yours. 

Mayor: Thanks, sis. We’re all pinning medals on one 
another this morning. Even Evvy’s agreed to put the cut-off 
on the hose for to-day. Think she'll keep it ? 


[RuTH shakes her head with a little rueful twisted smile. 


Great 


Major: But nobody needs to tell you to buck up, Colonel. 
You’re the C. O, of this battalion. 

RutH: Not a bit of it. It’s you who 

Major: Me nothing. But I say—I've got a bit of a 
slogan for you to-day. It'll see you through. It’s just be- 
tween you and me. Listen: 


No scares 
No Cares 
JusT—PRAyeErRS! 


How’s that ? 

RutH (coming close to him and putting both hands on his 
shoulders, while the brother and sister look into each other’s 
faces with full understanding): Oh, Sandy! Isit you who say 
that? 

Major (clasping his hands over hers): Sure thing, Didyou 
met I didn’t believe in it? Well, I've learned better—over 
there! 

RutH (with a long breath): How you do put the courage 
into one! Youalways have. Dear, want you to know—oh, 
I know —I can guess—what it means to you to be out of it 
aall, invalided back home here. You’re so splendid about 
It 


Major (cheerfully, patting her hands as he lets them go): 
Not splendid at all. You’re the game one—and never 
gamer than this minute. See here—there’s a password for 
this slogan. If I think you need it—or you think | do—just 
whisper it. It's ‘‘No—No—Just!"’ See? Bringing the 
words back to you with aslapon the shoulder. Get it? 

RvutH: Of course I do. And—you needn't be afraid for 
me, Sandy. 

Major (heartily); Well, I should say not, Colonel. 

RvutTH: I must go and order dinner. What 
time will they be here? 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR 
A SOLDIER 


MPHASIZING the soldier’s great need of let- 
ters from home, Lieutenant Edelle Parker, 
who has been in the thick of the fighting against 
the troops of the Crown Prince, writes as follows: 


“I sure wish I could hear from home more, I 
very seldom ever get a letter, and you have no 
idea how aletter from home cheers one up. You 
write me once a week, I know, but they don’t 
reach me as they should. 

“I am awfully homesick to see you all, I think 
of you every day, and especially I never go into 
ascrap that I don’t think of you folks at home.” 


RutH: Of course. Now! must go. (As she opens the door 
He looks back.) Oh, here’sthe doctor, Sandy. Shall he come 
in? 

Major: Sure thing. (Sits up as if eagerly anticipating 
vistt. ) 

[Exit Ruts, saying “Good morning, Doctor Barton. Yes, 

Sandy's expecting you. Please go right in.”’ 

[Enter Dr. LyyN BARTON, crisply professional but very 

Friendly, 


Doctor Barton: Morning, Sandy Webb!. Know I’ve 
been away a week? 

Major (reaching up his hand and giving the other's a pro- 
longed grip): I should say I do know it, Lynn Barton. A 
week? It’s a month. Sit down. Have one? (Proffers his 
cigar case.) 

Doctor Barton; Thanks, no. I don’t smoke making 
my rounds, as you very well know. Patients won’t stand for 
it. Well—how are you? Not sleeping any better, eh? 
(Looks at the Major keenly. ) 

Major: Snap diagnosis. Thought you despised ’em. 

Doctor Barton: Snap nothing. What's the use of 
camouflaging when the other fellow’s got you sighted? 
Still dreaming shells bursting? 

Major (impatiently): Andalways shall be, world with- 
out end, | suppose. Lynn, a man must be made of poor 
stuff to keep that up so long. 

Doctor Barton (smiling): You're in the company of a 
hundred thousand more, then. All poor stuff, of course. 
Seriously, Sandy 

Major; Don't talk to me seriously this morning, Lynn. 
Char and Ern come home to-day for twenty-four hours. 
Sailing after that. 

Doctor Barton; Oh, I see! 
sleep last 

Major: Cutit. We only just heard this morning. Char’s 
got his captaincy. 

Doctor Barton: My word! Good boy, Char! 
say—it was just about a year ago, wasn’t it, that you 

MAJor (sharply): It was a year ago to-day! 

Doctor Barton (whistles through Is teeth): Jolly, it 
doesn’t seem that long. Hard luck! I suppose you some- 
times think you’d pretty nearly rather 

MAJor (grimly): You bet I would! 

Doctor Barton: Cheer up! 

Major (siéill grimly): | am cheered up. Don’t you say 
cheer up to me or I'll brain you! 

Doctor BarTon (cautiously): Look here, Sandy: I’m 
not the man to say you won't get back the use of that leg— 
sometime. Stranger things than that You don’t have 
quite so much pain in it now, since that last injection, do 
you? That cutting of the sciatic 
‘ Major: Oh, never mind. The thing is to keep up the 

luff. 

Doctor BarTon (warmly): You're a peach of a bluffer! 
You're the greatest old bluffer I know! Sitting there looking 
the picture of a happy man, and suffering the blamedest 
pain any fool patient ever gave a fool doctor a chance to 
relieve—when he couldn't do it. 

MAjor: Forget it. Think of those boys coming home 
to-night, and it’s up to us to make ’em glad they came! 
Char with a captaincy in the artillery; little Ern—he’s 
twenty-two, Lynn—with the wings on his left breast. And 
my sister Evelyn 

Doctor Barton: Liable to weep all over the landscape, 
I suppose. 

MAJor (grinning): 1 made her a little slogan to stanch 
the flow if I could. Made one for the young ones, too—and 
one for Ruth. Think I’d .better compose one for myself. 
Let's see. (Muses a moment,) How'd this do? 


No huff —— 
No muff —— 
Just—BuivFF! 


That's why you didn’t 


Oh, I 


They're all made on those lines—see? 
No—Just!”’ 

Doctor Barton: I don’t exactly get you, but if any little 
password will put the kibosh on Miss Evelyn’s tears, | 
should say go to it. Not that it's exactly easy to see the 
boys go; but—well, it has to be done. And, by George— 
these people who cry all over ’em 

Mayor: Exactly. We’re not going to do it. Though—if 
I could go in their place—in little Ern’s place, say (looks off 
longingly, then braces himself again and smiles ruefully al 
Doctor Barton )—confound you, you old scout, what is there 
about you that always tempts me to unload, no matter how 
I’ve held in between times? 

DoctoOR BARTON: It’s my professional atmosphere—it 
works automatically. I wish it worked oftener, with you— 
it would be better for you. 


Password, “ No— 


Major: Not much it wouldn’t. I should be shedding 
tears on your shoulder before I got through. That sort of 
thing’s no good, It 


[Enter SALLY, breathless. 


SatLy: Uncle Sandy, the boys are here! They came on 
an earlier train! Oh, good morning, Doctor! And they’re 
looking perfectly splendid! They'll be in in a minute. 


. (Rushes out again.) 


DocTorR BARTON (rising): I'll have just a look at them 
and then slip out. 

MAJOR (getting to his feet and crutches and drawing a deep 
breath): Now for it! 

Doctor BArTON (keenly): You'd rather face a couple of 
enemy guns than those two fellows, I’ll wager, Sandy. 

Major: Youarean understanding chap! And I wouldn’t 
Miss seeing them if ten enemy guns were covering us—see? 

Doctor Barton: You betI do. (Grips the other’s hand 
warmly and starts toward the door, but steps back and away 
as the group of people comes in.) 


[Enter RutH, with CHARLES. and ErNEst on either side, their 
arms about her, followed by SALLY, FRANCEs, R1cHARD and 
EvELyn, with DELIA hovering in the background outside. 
The moment they are in the room the two young officers make 
a rush for the Major, who stands leaning on his crutches. 


ErNEst: Uncle Sandy! Oh, I say (Wrings Major’s 
hand, laughing into his face. ) 

CHARLES: Uncle Sandy! It’s simply great to see you! 

MAJOr (beaming at them both): You rascals—but you're a 
sight for sore eyes. Congratulations, Capiain Compton! 
How does it feel? Well, Lieutenant, what’s your record for 
high flights? I say, you fellows—you certainly do look your 
parts. Heavier, aren’t you, Char? 

CHARLES: Twenty pounds. (Turns to Ruta.) Hear that, 
mother ? 

RuTH (nods); You look it, dear, AndI think Ern is taller. 


[Everybody laughs. ERNEST draws himself up. 


ErRNEst: Sure I'm taller! No joke. It’s the exercises. 
(Sees DocTOR BARTON. Goes over to him.) Isn’t it, Doctor? 
How are you, sir? 

Doctor Barton: You’re certainly making the most of 
every inch, Lieutenant. You’re looking fine, and so’s the 
captain. (CHARLEs meets him halfway.) 


CHARLES (shaking hands): Now you've dignified us with 


our titles, Doctor, please come back to “ Ern”’ and ‘‘ Char.” 
We're home now. | hope Mrs. Barton is well. 

Doctor Barton: Very well, thanks, And I must be op 
my way to her. I hope you people will all make the most of 
this. You fellows are mighty lucky to get home—I know 
several from this town who didn’t. 

ERNEsT: We sure arelucky. Good-by, Doctor Barton. 


[Exit DocTor BARTON, after shaking hands with RutH and 
giving the MAJOra backward look of comradeship. 


RuTH: I suppose you boys are hungry ? 

ERNEsT: Hungry! Find a time when we aren't hungry! 

CHARLES (looking at his wrist watch): It’s half past eleven, 
mother. Of course you weren’t expecting us till four-thirty, 
but—if you could sort of get together a few little eats rather 
soon 

RUTH (smiling): I think I could. How would vou like 
some hot waffles, among other things? 

ERNEST (in ecstasy): Hot waffles! Oh, my aunts and 
cousins! With real maple sirup—and tons of butter! Lead 
me to ’em! 

Rutu: I will—in half an hour, 

CHARLES: I’m going with you—just simply tied to your 
apron string,eh, mother? (Catches up with her at the door and 
puts his arm about her. She looks up, smiling.) 

ERNEST: Oh, say—I'm in on this. (Rushes after the two.) 
Come on, Char—let’s carry her, like we used to. 


[They make a chair of their clasped hands and go out with her 
uponit. The others follow, SALLY with her arm through the 
Magjor’s. 


ScENE II 


Same room. Nine hours have elapsed; itis now half after 
nine inthe evening. The whole family is present. is 
handing about a pan of chocolate fudge, EVELYN 1s knitting. 
RvTH sits on the couch with CHARLES bestde her. ERNEST sits 
ona pillow at her feet, with his head against her knee, while her 
Singers stray through his hair, The MAJor ts in uniform and has 
discarded the usual pillow at his back, though his right legis upon 
a foot rest, as before. RICHARD and FRANCES are upon the floor 
near ERNEst, facing him; RICHARD is wearing a Boy Scout's 
uniform. 


SALLY: That’s the first chocolate we’ve used in sixteen 
months, boys—but the world is yours to-night. 

CuHarves (filling his mouth): That so? What else have 
you folks been going without ? 

EvELYN: Every kind of sweet thing—and wheat—and 
butter—and bacon. Well, simply everything we care for. 

RicHARD (stoutly): That's nothing. We'd be ashamed not 
to, with you fellows starving. 

ERNEST (laughing): Well, we're not exactly starving, Kid 
but we certainly do appreciate the fact that you'll neve® 
let us, Gee, but this fudge is bully; it tastes like more. 
(Fills his mouth.) Send us some when we get across, Sis? 

SALLY: Tons of it—if it'll carry. a 

Major: Hard candy’s better—the kind you can keep in 
your cheek a while and that doesn’t get stale if it’s delayed 
on the way. 

CuarLeEs: The thing we'll want most, though, will be 
letters, They’ve been the best thing we've had in training 


camp; they’ll be better than the best, over there. That 
right, Uncle Sandy ? 

Major: Exactly right. 

Ernest: Mother’s a peach of a letter writer. She beats 


the rest of you toa finish, (Twists his head to look up at her, 
and the two exchange smiling glances.) 
SALLy: Well, I like that! After I’ve racked 


Mayor: Afternoon train. What you going 
to order? 

RvuTH (turning with a smile): The biggest 
kind of a planked steak, and everything I can 
think of to go with it. 

Major: That’s the stuff! Trust you not to 
get up falderals for your soldiers’ appetites, I 
say—don't let Evvy make any of that quivery 
stuff of hers, will you? [always despised that 
before I went into training, and when | came 
back it looked more foolish to me than ever. 
If you don’t mind the suggestion, a couple of 
ome pies and some Stilton cheese and black 


IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive promptly on 

the first day of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. 

A large part of the edition of THE LAD1Es’ HoME JoURNAL is transported by 

the Government in freight cars. With the terribly congested condition of the 

railroads at this time delays are inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach 

you on the first day of the month, wait a few days before writing to us. By 
that time it will probably be in your hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also. | 
be delayed. 


_ my brains to tell you every bit of news I 

know—and some I don’t know! 

ERNEST: Yours are allright, Sis. And so 
are everybody’s—(with @ side look and awry 
Face at CHARLES, indicating by a covered gesture 
his AuNT EVELYN). Only mother’s would 
always buck us up somehow, more than any- 
body’s—except Uncle Sandy’s. I can see how 
he knows what to say, because he’s been there 
himself; but I’m blest if I know how she 
does. Amybody’d think she was a regular 
fellow! 

CuHarLeEs (warmly): She is. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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SOUVENIR PICTURES 


OF THE GREAT WAR 


The Sky Fighters of France: From Paintings by Lieutenant Henri Farré 
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GUYNEMER'’S MOST SENSATIONAL VICTORY: WITHOUT 
AMMUNITION HE FORCED THE ENEMY TO LAND 


A. Great War has produced no other art so remarkable as that 
of Lieutenant Farré, who is the first painter to record those 
amazing exploits of the aviators of France that have thrilled the 
world. And curiously enough, Farré is to-day of that very thing 
with which his astonishing canvases are concerned. He is himself 
an aviator with the rank of Observer-Bombardier, and attached to 
the First Groupe d’Escadrille de Bombardment. This particular group 
is not attached to any division or corps, but is under the direct 
orders of the General Staff and is sent to whatever part of the front 
it may be needed. Thus, Lieutenant Farré has flown over all parts 
of the western line and participated in practically all the raids over 
enemy munition centers, such as Karlsruhe, Dieuze and Metz. Yet 
before the war he was not an aviator nor even of the military or- 
ganization. At the outbreak of hostilities he was painting portraits 
in Buenos Aires, but returned immediately to France and, although 


forty-seven years of age, offered his services to his country. Assigned 
first to the artillery as an observer, he was presently transferred to 
aviation and was made a delegate from the Army Museum, which 
carried with it permission to practice his art at the front. These 
pictures represent part of his work, and they are unique in art no less 
than faithful records of specific achievements in French aviation. It 
is impossible, of course, for an aviator artist to make sketches while 
flying amid bursting shells at a speed of one hundred miles an hour, 
but to meet the situation Lieutenant Farré devised a sort of short- 
hand method of recording color and light impressions as he flew and, 
immediately upon landing, before the vivid memory had faded, trans- 
ferred it to canvas with thrilling results, to the end that you, seated 
comfortably in your chair, may realize, as never before, what it means 
to fly and what aérial warfare is to those chivalrous Knights of the 
Air who are without fear and without reproach. 
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(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this 
serial stopped last month, turn to ‘“‘What Has 
Happened,” on page 42.) 


IURELY seldom, if ever, in 
WP | history was a girl embarked 
upon a stranger adventure 
i | || than that upon which Marty 
Mackenzie was launched, 
~ i| when the Ark was wrecked 
2 \< || two hundred miles from home. 


'| Since she was a year old she 


5j| never had been more than fifteen miles 
——————/ away from Green Mountain Farm. And 
then, with a throbbing little engine just in front of her and a 
covered top just behind—a covered top that had been con- 
verted into one of the coziest, snuggest interiors that had 
ever fared forth on four wheels—she had started on a tour 
which was to lead her she knew not where, except that she 
hoped, in a vaguely imaginative way, that it would presently 
lead her into the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire. 

But now, two hundred miles from home, the car upon 


Which she had built such hopes was lying nearly over on its 
sile, two of its wheels and the radiator damaged beyond 
repair, while away up the street a heavy truck lurched 


around a corner, like a wicked old battleship, and vanished 
lor parts unknown. 

Among those attracted by the crash of the wreck was a 
young man in oily overalls. From the facts that he had a 
wrench in his hand and that his curly hair was unconfined 
by ony hat or cap it didn’t take Marty long to deduce that 
he had come out of the garage across the street. 

* \J0 you—do you think you could fix it?” she asked in a 
shaking voice. 

“Yes, ma’am, sure thing,” he promptly replied. ‘‘ New 
whecls, radiator, fenders, lamps, and she’ll be good as new.” 
,, ere in a great hurry to get on,” continued Marty; 

de ou think you could have it ready for us this evening?” 
.,. »0, ma’am, not a chance,” he promptly replied again. 

If | can get new parts in town—and I think I can—we 
we it have it ready to-morrow noon, but not a minute sooner. 

1} 


. look at it yourself,” he briskly urged. ‘ Anybody can 
See It's some job.” 


HIE poor old Ark—canted over on one side as though to 
Nave its barnacles scraped —it was, indeed, as Curly Head 
said, “‘some job.” Moreover, a crowd was gathering, 
“4 atany moment a policeman might come along. Just why 
“arty leared the advent of a policeman is a matter which 
ri never be quite cleared up, but it was probably the result 
Sg newspaper reading. She saw visions of herself and 
“iss Perkins being “haled to court.’ ‘The prisoners were 
haled to court to tell their story to the judge’’—and, know- 
Ing nobody in Fall River, what would they do then? 
All right,” she said, “if we can surely have it to-morrow 
noon I think you'd better take it over and fix it.” 
carly Head also agreed to take care of Shep, but the 
ha — of Tinker wasn’t so easily solved. They coaxed him 
ne hed the little window at last, however, and Miss Perkins 
r ed him, struggling, under her arm to the admiration of 
everyone present. 
My knees are trembling so I can hardly walk,” said Miss 


erkins when they were nearly two blocks away from the 
Scene of the wreck. 4 . 


ad 
and 


lever Saw 


Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure Into 
us the World of Love and Laughter 


In the Far End of the Room a Door Was Slowly, Noiselessly Opening, and the Next Moment the Massive Head of a Man Appeared and Stared at Them 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL,” “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” 


ILLUSTRATION BY T. K. HANNA 


“My knees never tremble,’ 
flutter in here.’”’ 

“Your diaphragm,’’ said Miss Perkins, rallying a little to 
her school-teacher’s manner. But the next moment their 
troubles descended upon her again and she added: ‘ How I 
would like to get my hands on the man who did it!” 

“Never mind,” said Marty, trying to find the bright side. 
“Suppose we had been in the car when it happened and had 
to go toa hospital. And, anyhow, it will give us a chance to 
see Fall River, and that’s something.” 


said Marty, “‘but I seem to 


5 pd they didn’t enjoy themselves. Although they found a 
comfortable room in a hotel which was recommended by 
a policeman, and in the afternoon went to a moving-picture 
show which was recommended by another policeman, their 
hearts and minds were continually on the Ark. Late in the 
afternoon they returned to the garage and found the car 
jacked up, and repairs well under way. Fortunately Curly 
Head had been able to find the new parts he needed, and he 
promised to have everything ready not later than two o’clock 
on the following afternoon. So, aiter they had fed Shep with 
the meat which they had bought for him, Marty and Miss 
Perkins sadly returned to their hotel. 

“T wonder how much it will cost,’’ said Miss Perkins 
at last. 

“Oh, not a great deal, I’m sure,” said Marty in alarm. 
“‘He said he could use the tires again. I asked him.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Perkins, shaking her head with an air 
that said: ‘I have lived longer in this world than you have, 
Marty, my child. However, enough of this for the present.” 

She brought up the question of cost again the following 
morning: ‘“‘How much money have you got, Marty?” 

“Nearly thirty-five dollars.” 

“And I have nearly forty-one. Perhaps you had better 
take my pocketbook, and then if you need any more money 
you’ll have it ready.” 

Marty’s heart sank at the implication, but it sank lower 
yet at the garage at five o'clock that afternoon, when the Ark 
finally rolled out under its own power and took up its station 
against the curbstone of the street for the second time with 
an indomitable lurch of its body which seemed to say: 
“Now! Hit me again!” 

“How much do I owe you?” asked Marty after she had 
thanked Curly Head for the good job he had done. 

He had it figured out on a printed slip, item by item. 
But Marty didn’t dally with the items. Her eyes immediately 
sought the total. This figure was $76.50, and the next 
moment she knew that she had boasted for the last time 
that her knees never trembled. 

“I’m not sure,” she said in a voice so weak that it sounded 
like an invalid’s, ‘‘that I have so much money with me.” 
With the air of one who wishes to conceal nothing, she 


ETC. 


park, and then you follow the signs. 


emptied the two pocketbooks out on the desk 
Their total funds amounted exactly to $75.68. 
“T guess we’re not going to quarrel about the 
difference,” said Curly Head briskly. ‘The 
scrap in the old fenders isn’t worth anything, but 
I'll credit you eighty-two cents for that and call 
it square.” He receipted the bill with a flourish. 
“Shall I crank her up for you?”’ he smiled. 
Marty nodded, but made nosound. She called 
Shep, and they took their places on the front 
seat. But there was no celebration this time, 
no singing, no laughing, no blowing of exultant 
horns. Curly Head spun the crank, and even 


the engine seemed to catch on a mournful note as though it 
knew only too well that its voyagers had suddenly been left 
without a cent in the world. 


“Can you tell me the road to Newport?’’ asked Marty, 


her hand sadly laid upon the shift lever. 


“Yes, ma’am. You follow this street till you come to the 
You can’t miss 
Mournfully then the Ark moved on, only twenty miles 


from Newport, but nearly two hundred miles from home, and 
though Curly Head had assured them that they couldn’t miss 
the road you might have thought that Marty had missed it a 
few minutes later when she brought the Ark toa sudden stop. 


‘““What’s the matter now?” asked Miss Perkins. 
“Get up quick!” said Marty. ‘I want to see if he put in 


any gasoline.” 


It was one of those cars which'have the tank under the 


seat, and the depth of gasoline is plumbed by a ruler marked 
off in gallons and half gallons. Working feverishly, Marty 
unscrewed the top from the tank and thrust in the ruler. 


‘Now if it comes out wet up to the ‘10’!” she breathed. 
But alas again, when she pulled the ruler up it came out 


as dry as the proverbial bone, except for a miserable inch 
or so at the bottom end. 


“One gallon!” she announced, lifting a tragic face. ‘‘ And 


twenty miles to Newport!” 


“Do you think we can make it?” asked Miss Perkins, 


almost in awe. 


“We've got to make it!” 

“But suppose the gasoline doesn’t last ——”’ 

“Tt’s got to last!” 

“‘And suppose your grandmother isn’t alive ——”’ 
“‘She’s got to be alive!” 

Coming up grandly from the Atlantic Ocean, a peal of 


thunder seemed to sound as though in rumbling laughter. 


‘‘T guess we'd better get our raincoats out,” said Marty. 
‘‘We’re going to have it bad.” 


XII 


T WOULDN'T do to tell too much about that mad, wet 

ride from Fall River to Newport; it would be too exciting: 
How the clouds kept piling up darker and darker; how 
the thunder kept threatening and the rain kept spotting; 
how Marty measured the gasoline every few miles; how Miss 
Perkins did oral sums in ratio and didn’t like the answers; 
how they coasted down the hills to save gas; how they nearly 
had heart disease when, after passing one sign which said 
“‘Newport 8 Miles,’’ they presently came to another which 
said ‘‘ Newport 9 Miles’’; how the rain finally came down in 
torrents and the Ark seemed to swim in places over the 
flooded roads—these are only a few of the things which 
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The Question is Often Asked: “What Kind of Men Do Women Like?” 
In These Big Stories in Little Will be Found the Answer 


Hats Off to Ted Cann 
Ts CANN enlisted as a common seaman in Uncle 


Sam’s Navy, just after the war started, and last 
autumn was serving on the patrol ship May when she 
sprang aleak and the hold was flooded. 

The pumps were set to work, but in vain. The water rose 
steadily in the hold and the ship was fast going down. 
Efforts to discover the leak failed. It was somewhere’ in 
compartment No. 4—that was certain; but how to stop it 
was a problem. The water in that compartment was already 
deep enough to drown a man. The hole had to be found and 
stopped up. The seaman who went into that flooded area, 
down in the depths of the ship, was taking his life in his 
hands. He ran the risk of being overwhelmed by the water. 
If the ship sank while he was below there would be no chance 
of saving him. 

Cann volunteered for the task. Plunging into the water he 
felt along the ship’s bottom and located the leaks. There 
were two of them, small enough, he found, but still sufficient 
to let in enough water to swamp the May. Coming up he 
secured some cork, dived down again and stopped the open- 
ing. The pumps were kept going, and soon the May was 
sailing the seas as lightly as if she had never been threatened 
with disaster. The official report of the incident states that 
“the voluntary errand of Cann was exceedingly perilous, and 
his action unquestionably saved the ship.” 

Proud as he had been before of the athletic medals he had 
won, he’s just a little prouder of Uncle Sam’s Medal of 
Honor, and of the fact that he is the first Reservist in the 
United States Navy to win it. 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


HE American destroyer Cassin had been for days on the 

hard patrol duty off the Irish coast, convoying merchant 
vessels and hunting submarines, and then suddenly there 
sounded the call of the lookouts who had sighted a German 
U-boat on the surface five miles away. The Cassin put on all 
steam and dashed for it at full speed, with her crew at their 
battle stations. The submarine saw her coming and sub- 
merged, not even a ripple showing her location when the 
destroyer reached the spot. 

For half an hour the Cassin searched the area, zigzagging 
back and forth, when the commanding officer sighted a tor- 
pedo coming at high speed four hundred yards away, headed 
to strike the vessel amidships. 

Commander Vernou rang for emergency full speed ahead 
on both engines, put the rudder hard over and was just clear 
of the torpedo’s course when it broached on the surface and 
turned sharply toward the vessel. The torpedo was now 
heading for the stern, where the deadly depth charges are 
placed. 

Osmun K. Ingram, gunner’s mate, first class, took in the 
situation at a glance. There was no way of avoiding the 
blow. If it struck there, with the deck piled with high explo- 
sives, the ship would be blown up, with the loss probably of 
all on board. At least the man who was there when the 
torpedo hit could not hope to survive. But the only hope for 
the ship was to get those depth charges out of the way. 

Like a flash Osmun Ingram dashed down the deck and 
rolled the huge bombs overboard. The instant they went 
into the water the torpedo struck. Ingram was blown to 
pieces. He had known his fate, but he had saved his ship. 
And that’s the story behind the name on the bow of one of 
our newest destroyers to-day—the Ingram—a ship floating 
the Stars and Stripes and named for an enlisted man. “For 
there’s no rank in sacrifice,’’ as Secretary Daniels said. 

And that’s why, too, a woman away down in Pratt City, 
Alabama, Gunner Ingram’s mother, while she mourns a son, 
cherishes the memory of a hero. : 


The Lad Who Saved a Ship 


HEN the United States cruiser Pittsburgh, on official 

visit to a foreign port, was firing a salute, a three-inch 
charge exploded, wounding several men at the gun. The 
accident occurred in close proximity to the casemate, where 
a considerable amount of explosives was stored. 

Seaman Ora Graves, who was near by, was thrown to the 
deck and badly stunned. As he recovered he saw that the 
waste on the deck was burning. Half dazed and hurt as he 
was, he realized that if the fire reached that powder it would 
cause an explosion that might wreck the big warship. 

There was not an instant to lose. In fact, going to the spot 
meant that he was taking the chance of being blown to bits 
if one spark reached the casemate. He did not hesitate. In 
an instant he was in the midst of it, picking up and putting 
out the blazing material with his bare hands. 

A moment later those who were looking on, realizing the 
peril but unable to give aid, drew a breath of relief. Graves, 
bleeding, bruised and burned, at least had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the cruiser, with its hundreds of officers and 
crew, was safe—and he had prevented an explosion that 
might have cost many lives. 

The next time you drop off at Maxwell, New Mexico, ask 
the hackman to drive you up to the home of Mrs. Alice L. 
Graves. He’ll do it for two bits—maybe for nothing, he’ll be 
so proud—and once there, Seaman Graves’ mother will 
show you her boy’s Medal of Honor, for he sent it to her “‘to 
keep for him’’—the second man in this war to win it. 


He’s Irish—That’s Why 


“@PUD” MURPHY, a corporal, of Fall River, Massa- 

chusetts, saw half a dozen forms stealing through the 
darkness toward his listening post ‘‘over there’’ one night. 
He warned his two companions. Stealthily they crept for- 
ward thirty yards and opened fire on a German raiding party, 
which scattered immediately. Then a grenade came and 
knocked Murphy unconscious. 

Fortunately it was dark or Murphy would have been left, 
for the section west of Montdidier is too active to expose 
soldiers by removing wounded in daylight. 

Murphy arrived, still unconscious, at a field hospital, 
several miles behind the lines, a few hours after he was 
wounded. His head, except the tip of his nose and mouth, 
was swathed in bandages and others were wrapped around 
his chest and ribs. The wound tag said that his left eye was 
gone, a fragment of the grenade, as large as a thumb, was 
in the back of his neck and his lungs were punctured. 

““Put him into bed,” said the receiving surgeon. ‘‘ Apply 
— bottles. Can’t operate now, but we may save 
lim. 

Several hours later the major commanding the hospital 
entered the ward and was surprised to hear the mummified 
Murphy speak. The corporal was puzzled to find himself in 
bed surrounded by other wounded men. The voice coming 
from the bandaged head asked: 

“What is your name, buddy? I’m ‘Spud’ Murphy. 
Didn’t I know you in the Philippines?’’ The same question 
was put to each wounded comrade near by. 


“How are you feeling, corporal?’’ asked the major, 


approaching the bed. 

“Fine and dandy,” replied Murphy. ‘‘Gimmea cigarette.”’ 

‘Better get a few hours’ sleep now,” advised the major. 

The next morning the corporal was operated on. Pieces 
of iron were taken from almost all parts of his body. The 
blood was pumped out of his lungs. The hole in his chest was 
plugged and patched up. When he recovered from the effects 
of the ether an orderly put a cigarette in his mouth. The 
corporal stretched on his bed, watched the smoke through 
one blackened eye and said: 

“This is the life, ain’t it, buddy?” 

The surgeon smiled crookedly and ‘Spud’? Murphy 
squinted at him with his one good eye. ; 

“| know what you're thinking,” he said, the cigarette 
dangling from his lower lip; ‘‘ you're sayin’ to yourself ‘This 
guy’s done in almost—no more Hun huntin’ for him—the 
lucky stiff.’ But that’s where you’re way off, doc. I’m 
goin’ to fool you—for I’m Irish.” 

“I wouldn’t have believed it,’’ replied the ‘‘doc’’ with a 
real smile. 


Behind a Locked Door 


IS name was Ausburne—C. L. Ausburne—radio elec- 

trician, hailing from New Orleans. The ship was the 
Antilles—you remember how she was torpedoed on her way 
““home”’ from somewhere on the coast of France. 

That Hun torpedo struck without a moment’s warning. 
Lives on board were snuffed out instantly. It was apparent 
that there was not a second to lose in getting the returning 
soldiers and the ship’s crew in the lifeboats. Ausburne and 
Radio Electrician McMahon were asleep in adjoining bunks 
when the old ship was struck. 

“Put on your life preserver!’’ Ausburne yelled as he 
leaped from his bunk and dashed into the radio room to 
flash the ‘‘SOS” across the waves. 

‘“Good-by, Mac,”’ were the last words MacMahon heard 
Ausburne utter as the radio-room door slammed shut after 
the operator. 

The ship was sinking fast. 
lowered. 

MacMahon sprang to the closed door of the radioroom. It 
was locked. He shouted and pounded, but the only sound 
from within was the crackle of the instrument. And so, in 
that little room, behind that locked door, Radio Operator 
Ausburne continued to flash the “SOS” until the ship 
plunged beneath the heaving surface of the sea. 


The last boat was being 


His Life for His Shipmates 


“TAAITHFUL unto death” might well be the epitaph of 

Stanton F. Kalk, the young lieutenant who died as the 
result of his efforts to save the lives of his comrades when the 
Jacob Jones, the only American destroyer sunk by an enemy 
submarine, went down in British waters. The best traditions 
of the United States Navy were maintained by him in the 
heroic action that he undertook without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, but well knowing that his chances of surviving were 


slight indeed. Lieutenant Kalk was in charge of the de, 
when the torpedo was sighted, half a mile away. The 
tube was plowing through the water so rapidly that ¢ he), 
was only a minute for preparation. Kalk instantly .,), 
orders to, maneuver the ship so as to avoid the missili |), 
there was not time enough to get out of its path. Whe tly. 
torpedo struck the explosion was terrific. Half a husc{re) 
men were instantly killed. Part of the deck was blow. y oj 
and three large compartments were flooded. 

The radio antenne and the mainmast were carried «\\., 
making it impossible to send out “SOS” calls for lp. 
Three life rafts were lost, and one of the lifeboats wre. {ce 
There was hardly time to launch the remaining life « a{; 
before the destroyer sank. After a while the survivors why, 
were swimming or floating in the water managed to 4c) 
the rafts. Disaster had not shaken the nerve of the : \ey, 
One of them, as he swam for dear life, saw Comma ‘ide; 
Bagley in the water near by and called out to him: 

“Where do we go from here, cap? Where do we go 
here?”’ 

Far from land and drenched by the icy seas it was fre! 
that the survivors might perish before help arrived. A- {}y 
commander and Lieutenant Scott knew the position ©: the 
ship when she sank and the way to the nearest port, it was 
agreed that they should take the motor dory and set ou: {or 
shore to seek aid. 

Lieutenant Richards, aided by Lieutenant Kalk, gor the 
rafts and boats together and took charge of the survivors. 
They made every effort to relieve the sufferings of the sailors, 
leep up their spirits and enable them to bear the hard-\iips 
of the lonely vigil. Some of the craft. were overcrow ed, 
men clinging to the sides. Kalk, though weakened by s jock 
and exposure, swam from raft to raft to equalize the loads, 
until he was exhausted. The hours of effort proved too much 
for him. Before help arrived he passed away. 

In the dispassionate official reports the action of [| icu- 
tenant Kalk is calmly recited, but there is a human |hieart 
beating behind the official “service’’ just the same. 

One of our new destroyers will bear the name of this heroic 
junior lieutenant who sacrificed himself to save his mien. 
He was an only child, the son of Mrs. Flora Kalk, of Wash- 
ington—a young officer of bright promise, who gloried in 
the exciting experiences of patrolling the war zone, as this 
expression in a letter to his mother that he wrote just a few 
days before his heroic death will indicate: 

Talk about reading thrilling, exciting magazine stories, with rafts 
and wrecks; we are living it, and I can’t tell you how wonderful itis! 


Stee| 
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A Drummer on Steel 


FEW weeks agg New York was talking about “Smoke” 

Beckie, of the Downey Shipbuilding Corporation’s yards, 
who drove 1512 ship rivets in eight hours and three-quarters. 
The other day John Corrigan and his pneumatic “ gun” 
drove 3415 rivets into the ship of democracy. This feat was 
accomplished down at the Wyandotte yards of the Detroit 
Shipbuilding Company in nine hours on a day “‘jist mace 
fur ship buildin’,” they said. 

John Corrigan is Schwab’s Ty Cobb. He is the swatt ingest 
fence buster in the United States Shipping Board’s line-up. 
It isn’t going to take long to teach the Germans the ha!nit o! 
dropping back with Corrigan up. 

Mr.‘Lloyd George says: “Give us ships, ships, ships and 
more ships!” 

Mr. Schwab says: ‘Give me Corrigans, Corrigans, Cor- 
rigans and more Corrigans!”’ 

All of which brings forth a parody of the good old Irish 
ballad: 

C, O, double R, I, G, A, N spells Corrigan, 

Proud of all the Irish blood that’s in me. 

Divil a man can say a word ‘‘agin”’ me. 

C, O, double R, I, G, A, N, you see, 

Is a name that fame shall ever be connected with 
Corrigan—that’s him! 

Your mental picture of John Corrigan, middle-age’ Celt 
with the inevitable nicked clay, is all wrong. He !- only 
twenty-six years old, and has a wife and three chi':!ren- 
He stands more than six feet by half an inch, and his » cight 
of 180 pounds tells you whence the tremendous energy « omes 
that endures the nerve-racking drumming of the pne:.:natiC 
hammer for nine long hours every day. 

This American champion is all sinew and muscl with 
shoulders like one of the Doone boys. You know the ‘ype: 
when you see one of these splendid specimens of m: vhoed 
ahead of you in the twilight, you wonder who's mov!!! the 
house along the sidewalk. ” 

War riveters work in gangs of three. When © fack 
Corrigan hit his high mark “Jack” O'Donnell was the 
“‘holder-on” and “ Jack’? Roiske was the “heater.” |! yor 
have ever watched the riveters on the skyscrapers you recat 
the system. One man heats the metal ‘‘stitches’’ in smal 
portable and the ‘“‘holder-on”’ is the fellow who_ho''s the 
rivet in place on the other side of the drilled hole. Sometime 
they work in gangs of four, when a “‘passer”’ is the fo eth . 
the gang. He is the man who catches the burning bolts !"@ 
metal bucket as they fly from the furnace to the spot where 
the riveting is done. The dexterity of these riveters © 
nothing short of marvelous. at 

These ‘‘three Jacks,” down the Detroit River from er 
city, are worth a whole handful of ‘aces’? on the battlé 
front, according to the shipbuilders. You can’t get men . 
the front without them. They are big-game “openers "© 
Uncle Sam here at home. 
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The Touch of Home the Salvation Army Gives Our Boys “Over There” 


By Evangeline Cory Booth, Commander of the Salvation Army in America. 


| belie the heart leap of an American 
soldier “over there” when he is confronted 
by « Salvation Army lassie from back home with 
an ipple pie in each hand. Those girls bake 
hundreds of pies a day, under shell fire often. 


“ AMMUNITION” is what 
the boys in the first line call 


HAT more natural thing than that, when America went into the war 

to fight, the Salvation Army of the United States should go in with our 

troops? It must not be forgotten that the Salvation Army, wherever 
it is established in sixty-one countries on this earth, has been trained to endure 
hardship and privation, to deal with the miseries and wants of unfortunates, 
ever since the organization was founded fifty-six years ago. In fact, the 
Salvation Army itself, conceived for the service of God and Humanity, and 
built upon the foundation stone of one man’s unconquerable faith and courage, 
has itself fought through the decades for survival, has known hardship, pri- 
vation, want and misery, and is therefore easily able to sympathize in a prac- 
tical way with those who suffer. 

Our workers are mainly women, although we have some men there who are 
long past military age, or unfitted for service through some defect of hearing 
or vision, or something of the sort. The aim is to have a Salvationist and his 
wife, when it can be arranged, in charge of a hut, and then a “crew ” of about 
four women Salvationists working on shifts at that hut. That is the plan. 

These women, skilled and experienced in practical relief work, and long 
since consecrated to God and His service, are the “little mothers of the 
battlefields” whom you read about as cooking, mending, singing, praying, read- 
ing, writing, serving hot coffee to sentinels in the dead of night, and doing 
what you mothers of fighters would do for your boys, if YOU were over there! 

Our work in France is under the direction of a very capable Salvation 
Army officer. When the American troops first moved toward France, Colonel 
William Barker, known in America for a lifetime spent helping his fellowmen, 
was detailed by me to take charge of the situation over there. 

We cooked at first on silly little cookstoves that are improvised by the 
very poor of France. Then our capacity for output was small. To-day we 
use Army ranges, and some of our workers daily average as high as 300 fried 
eggs, 250 apple pies, 2000 doughnuts and coffee and tea in proportion. 


HERE at home we’re rolling armor plate and cutting steel dies to help win 

the war, while “over there” these Salvation Army girls are rolling pie 

crust and cutting out doughnuts to the same end. The average American 
soldier would trade a gas mask for a doughnut any day. Ask him! 


WHat stories the Salvation Army girls can 
tell when they come back from “over there” 
of the life-giving and morale-maintaining 


of the lowly “sinker,” best loved ot all 
the American soldier at the front. 


ood by 


WITH a Salvation Army 


doughnut in one handand a 


and grenades, rifles and revolvers 
within easy reach, the American 
soldier says: ‘Let come!” 


wedge of apple pie in the other, A FIRST the Salvation Army women cooked “on anything,” but latterly 
they’ve been given Army ranges. “It hasn’t improved the doughnuts,” the 

boys say, “only there’s more of ’em.’ 

connecting link between “over there” and “over here” in the boys’ minds. 


A doughnut has virtually become the 


‘This Salvation Artny lassie is 
prepared for any Service she 


the homy things to eat—pies 
and doughnuts—that the Sal- 
vation Army has produced in 
France, where they are new. 


Tin hat for a halo!. 


Ah, she wears it well! 


In a region blasted 
By fire and flame and sword, 
Making pies fer homesick lads This Saivation Army lass 
Sure is “beating hell”; Battles for the Lord! 
— From the Stars and Stripes, of the A. E. F. 


may be afforded an opportunity 
to render to one of our boys at 
the front, no matter how exalted 
or how lowly. 
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EXT door to me they were digging 
the basement for a little new house. 
I sat on my south porch paring 
pieplant for spiced pieplant—it is 
never the same thing to me when I 
call it “rhubarb’’—and_ watched 
old Malcolm Dysart, in a frock coat 
and silk hatin the middle of the 
morning, come to direct them how to dig. And I scolded. 
“Romance,” said I, ‘‘is dead indeed. Malcolm Dysart and 
Letetia building a new house at their time of life—seventy- 
five apiece, I could count it up. All little new houses should 
be for brides and bridegrooms.”’ 

““Yes’m,’”’ said Millie. 

I hadn’t expected a reply, but Millie, my little maid, 
knows that I like one. One reason why I enigloy her is that 
I like her acquiescence. 

Then I observed, coming up over the mound of dirt flank- 
ing that new neighboring basement, the heads of the horses 
drawing the scraper—beautiful horses, one gray, one bay. 

“Oh, Millie,’ said, ‘what beautiful horses!” 

**Oh, yes’m,”’ said Millie. “Oh, ain’t they?” 

Up over the mound of dirt, guiding the horses and the 
scraper both with a skill fairly magic, came striding a great, 
glorious youth, brown of face, of arm, of open throat, blue- 
shirted, battered-felt-hatted, high-booted —a very god among 
diggers of basements! 

“What a magnificent-looking youth!” said I with interest, 


HEN I started. Millie had choked, had stooped, had let 
a whole sheaf of loose pieplant stalks slip to the floor. 
““Y-y-yes’m,”’ she was saying. 

I looked at her in amazement. Then I turned and looked 
at the youth again. He had turned his team. His scraper 
was just to beemptied. At the imminent risk of everybody's 
being dumped into the cellar, this magnificent youth was 
looking over his shoulder toward us. ‘ Millie,’’ said I, 
“‘who is that young man digging that basement ?”’ 

‘‘Hemp Wheeler, ma’am,” said Millie instantly, 

“Ts hea friend of yours?” 

Out it came in a burst: 
ma’am.”’ 

‘Bless us!”’ said I. ‘‘ How long ago?” 

“Two weeks,” said Millie, and shed a tear. 

lama direct old woman. I have no finesse. 
arts. ‘‘What broke it off, child?’’ I demanded. 

did,” said Millie. 

“That’s who broke it off,’ I reminded her. 
broke it off?”’ 

‘*Please, ma’am, Hemp’s so set,” said Millie. 

This was not illuminating. Nor was it definite. I tied 
up the spices in a bag, and measured the water and sugar, 
and bade Millie keep an eye out. All that time I had been 
thinking. 

In the depths of my cellar I keep a case of ginger ale, to 
serve with my filled cookies to hot ladies who will call and 
pant on summer afternoons. The result of my thinking 
was that, toward eleven o'clock, I sent Millie down to bring 
up two bottles. I made ready some plates and glasses and 
the cookies. I had them set on the south porch. Next 
door, in the sun, the basement digging went steadily for- 
ward, 

‘Millie,’ said I, with my back to her, ‘‘go and tell that 
young cellar-digger to come over here and have a drink.” 

‘*What, ma’am?”’ said Millie. 

I dared not look at her. | repeated what I had said, as 
carelessly and as casually as was humanly possible. 

“Oh, ma’am!” said Millie. And hesitated. And glanced 
in the mirror in the door of the clock. And went. 


“We used to be en-g-gaged, 


I have no 


“T said what 


PEERED out of my kitchen window. When Millie 

picked her way to the fence, that young giant headed 
his horses our way, though his scraper was empty and 
dragging when it should have been full. When Millie 
leaned on the fence, that young giant came close, close to 
the fence, and looked down at her. I saw his face, and I 
went back to the stirring of my savory pieplant and spices 
in the kettle. If he looked at her like that—all was well. 
He would not come up on my porch because of the earth on 
his boots. So Millie took the glasses and went down to a 
tiny summer house that stands among the lilacs rather close 
to my windows. And my door was ajar to the May in the 
world. And from my kitchen I could hear every word that 
they said. 

““No,”’ said Millie. 

“Oh, Millie—why?” said her young giant. 

“Didn't I tell you why already?” 

“Tt ain’t enough.” 

“Enough!’’ There was a tone in Millie’s voice which I 
had never heard, even in house-cleaning time. ‘‘Ain’t you 
no gratitude to you?” 

“Not that much,” said the giant. ‘‘ Nor nobody needn’t 
have. Not for nothing.” 

From this maze of negatives, Millie seemed to extract 
sufficient fuel to kindle a flash in her very voice. ‘‘That’s all 
you know about it,” said she. 

Then it came, low and vibrating on the air of that May 
morning, and at one with all the sweet notes of the martins: 
““Do you love me, Millie?” 

I heard her answer. It was not the answer. which one 
associates with romance. But I defy anybody to pack it 
with more romance than Millie packed it. ‘I do, like any- 
thing,” said my little maid. 

“Well, then !”’ cried her giant, as if that settled 
everything. 

** No, sir,”’ said little Millie. 

What could be the matter? I pondered, and stirred the 
fragrant, spicy mess in my kettle. Presently the low mur- 
mur of voices was cut by an exclamation. I looked out. 
The young giant had risen and was striding toward his base- 
ment, with an angry red in his cheek, and never so much asa 
glance toward little Millie. 

But, in all his red anger, he remembered me. He stopped 
at my kitchen door, his hat in his hands, and said: ‘‘ Thank 
you, ma’am. That went awful good.” 


By Zona Gale 


AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST DINNER SERVED ON TIME,” ETC. 


Then Millie came in, her eyes shining with unshed tears, a 
high red spot on either cheek. I sent her down cellar for 
some more empty jelly glasses. When she came back those 
unshed tears had all been shed. 

“‘Millie,’’ said I, filling my glasses with the steaming deli- 
cacy, ‘‘that young Hemp—does he live here in town?”’ 

‘He does now, ma’am,”’ said Millie. 

“*Now?’”’ I repeated her emphasis questioningly. 

Millie turned away. ‘‘He’s going West, ma’am, on the 
second day of June,” said she, and caught up the broom 
and went out to sweep the kitchen steps. 

‘Dear, dear, dear, what a world!” said I. And I began to 
see what I could do about it. 


N MAY I annually entertain the Pleasure Club, which 

consists of a dozen white-haired women—or at the very 
youngest, gray-haired. That week, in planning for my sup- 
per, | am bound to say that I had only one eye on the Pleas- 
ure Club; my other eye was on Millie and Hemp. The 
Dysarts’ basement was finished, and that young giant and 
his fine team went off to other diggings—literally, you see. 
Something had to be done. By Millie’s red eyes and by the 
near approach of June second, something had to be done. 
And so, two days before my Pleasure Club supper, which 
was to take place in the fourth week in May, I had an idea. 

“Millie,” I said, ‘‘we’ve got to have somebody here to 
help us to-morrow. We've got ice to be chopped, and the 
freezer to be turned, and the cakes to be brought from Mrs. 
Malcolm. Can you think of anybody whom we could have 
around?’’ And then I risked it: ‘‘How about that nice 
young Hemp of yours?”’ 

“Oh, ma’am!” said Millie. 

“We don’t need his team,’”’ I continued thoughtfully. 
“But perhaps we can get him without his team. Where does 
he live?” 

I sent for him to come to my house that evening. I was 
carefully upstairs when he rapped at the kitchen door. 
Millie went to the door and came up to tell me. 

‘‘Dear me!”’ said I. ‘‘I’m not near ready. Go down and 
ask him to wait. Keep him yourself, if necessary, Millie,” I 
bade her, and saw her color beautifully mount. 

The low murmur of their voices went on, while I tied and 
retied the muslin bow at my throat, and then fussed about 
my room, and then at last sat down deliberately by my win- 
dow, as one waiting. But presently I became insistently con- 
scious that the low murmur of voices had ceased. I rose in 
alarm and hurried downstairs. 

There he sat, in the pleasant twilight, his head on his hand. 
But no Millie was anywhere about. Really, the child was 
carrying things much too far, I thought impatiently. 

“Mr. Hemp * said I, and then I remembered that 
this was not his last name; but he laughed pleasantly, and 
we went forward anyway. And, when I told him what I 
wanted, it gave me joy to see the delight with which he ac- 
cepted. As I said, I have no finesse. So, when our business 
was settled and he had promised to be on hand at eight in the 
morning, I went at him with the delicacy of lightning, 

“Mr. Hemp,” said I, “‘what is the matter with you and 
Millie?’’ 

“Nothing’s the matter with me,” said he. 
job in Dakota—permanent. 
want—her to go too.” 
““Won’t she?” 
“No’m. She won’t. 
“Does she love you?”’ 
This was more delicacy as of lightning from me. But ah, 
his smile as he answered. 

“Yes,” he said proudly, ‘‘she does love me. It’s that much 
worse,” he added, ‘‘than if she didn’t.” 

“Then what in the world is the matter with her?”’ I cried. 

He had a struggle with himself—I saw him have it. 
“‘She’ll—she’ll have to tell you herself, ma’am,’’ he said at 
last, and rose and fairly ran from the place. 

When I turned about Millie was standing in the pantry 
doorway. 

“Millie,”’ said I, “is it anything that it would help to tell 
me about ?”’ 

She shook her head mutely. 
kitchen without a word. 


“T’ve got a 
I’m going the second of June. 


She says so final to-night.’ 


I was hurt and left the 


AS next day we three made ready for the advent of the 
Pleasure Club. it was easy enough to see how, for each 
of those young beings, the mere presence of the other was 
enough to make the day a day of rose, and to make all my 
tasks no less than garlands to hang on that day. They 
went, they returned, they worked together, watched for each 
other—all in an exquisite breathlessness and laughter, 
underneath the veil of whatever was keeping them apart. 

“Is there anything more, ma’am?”’ asked Hemp, at ten 
minutes to twelve. 

“Indeed there is,’’ said I tranquilly. ‘‘Sit down and have 
some dinner with us on the corner of the kitchen table. And 
then stay about the whole afternoon. I don’t know at what 
moment I may want you to do something on which my 
whole party will depend.” 

I own I had no idea what I was going to ask him to do, but 
he only cost twenty cents an hour that day. Think of my 
grudging twenty cents an hour, when it manufactured so 
much sheer bliss! 

At three o’clock the Pleasure Club began to arrive: Mrs. 
Albert Dickens, bless her, with gray hair showing beneath 
her trim brown front; Mrs. Arthur Martin, 


with a great Turkey-red bag of stockings hanger, 
to darn; Mrs. Hector Bliss, with her tS Aas 
little niece who was visiting her and could * eee, 


not be left at home because there was 7s a 


“i The Romance ot Millie, the Maid Who Was Grateful | 


we 


dressed up, clean and miserable, and brought to the purty 
Poor child, her name was Monona. If only her name hay 
been Alice or Bessie I should have known better what (\) «j, 
with her. And there was Mrs. Ed. Hodges, with the t oth. 
ache—the kind that swells. And there were the rest of .\s 
dozen in all. 

We sat about my pleasant living room, and rocked 414 
sewed and talked. Who does not know of talk like that, 5» , 
May afternoon? All the news of the village. Then s: i¢. 
body produced a new crochet pattern, and the world bev iin. 
a thing of stitches; and I stepped out into the kitchen (.. se 
if the cakes had come. 

The cakes had come—an angel food and a gold cake, 
stood on the kitchen table ruling it over the sandwiche- 1 
jellies ready on the cabinet. No one was in the kitche . | 
stepped to the door. There they sat on the top step o' {he 
porch, the two of them, picking out nuts for the salad. ‘: ie, 
were laughing into each other’s eyes, and did not even sec |) 

“Tt’s all right!’’ I told myself and slipped back. 


HE Club had got around to symptoms. Is it true ha 
twelve middle-aged women cannot spend any after: jon 
together without talking about symptoms? 

is walk round and round the house all night, with .. il. 
low,” Mrs. Hector Bliss was relating. By which I supy) sed 
her to have meant through the rooms, and not circumscri’ ing 
her abode from without, as might have been inferred. 

‘“*____ right on top of an attack of tick’leroux,”’ said \(rs, 
Ed. Hodges. ‘I can stand the toothache, but coming 1 ivht 
after one of my attacks of tick’leroux ik 

We were all respectfully silent. None of us had ever jad 
this malady. Mrs. Hodges always had it. She had ji) in 
every conversation, But there was nothing to indicate (hat 
she had ever seen it spelled. 

The fact is, the Pleasure Club jarred on me that afternoon, 
For it was May! Love and birds were in the world! \nd 
what were we doing to celebrate the occasion ? 

I hurried supper by half an hour. I was eager to get hack 
to my kitchen to see how other affairs than supper prospered 
there. Matters seemed to be going famously. Millie and 
her young lover, having finished everything else, were stand- 
ing in the kitchen doorway, one on each side, backed up 
against the casement, and looking into each other’s eves. 

‘‘Please!’’ he said as I entered. 

She looked into his eyes, straight and deep, and she was 
lovely in her white apron over her blue print, with her cheeks 
sheer rose, 

““You promised you wouldn’t—to-day !”’ she warned him. 

Then they were aware of me, and their eyes fell away. 
But in the eyes of each was kindling and quickening the 
image of the other. 

‘“‘T hate to intrude the idea of tea,” said I. ‘‘ But the kettle 
might go on now.” 

So we flew about together in my kitchen, we three. And 
those two, with hands touching and all but clinging as they 
worked over supper for that sad dozen in my parlor—how 
the heart of the world was in all their ways! 

“Millie,” he whispered once, “supposin’ it was our 
kitchen 

“You promised !’’ she breathed. 

What had the insane youth promised, I wondered, as | 
made little butter pats. Then, just as I finished laying the 
wafers in their tin to be popped in the oven, I heard \lillie 
say distinctly: 

‘“‘Hemp, if you say anything about it again, I won't speak 
to you again before you go. There!” 

So all my castles came tumbling down again. 


T LAST we.twelve sat down to supper, the child Monona 
being crowded in on a chair made higher by the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ Josephus’”’ and the parlor sofa cushion. And little 
Millie served, looking pinker and prettier than I have ever 
seen her. The first course was safely over. I rang my little 
silver bell and Millie reappeared and replaced the plates with 
salad and crisp wafers. Then she disappeared, to resain 
quiescent until ice cream, so to speak. 

“Could I have the window closed?’’ remarked Mr- Ed. 
Hodges. ‘I’ve been afraid of that draft on my tooth 

So I rose and closed the window—on that singing May 
without. And there we were, shut safely in, as ina to. 

do you get along with your maid?” Mrs. ‘bert 
Dickens inquired then, as if she were discussing ho» my 
chimney drew, or something over which I had no con: ol. 

‘Why, we’re great friends!’”’ I responded warmly. 

‘Does she bother you much with followers?” Mrs. .\"\hur 
Martin inquired. 

““Millie?”’ said I. ‘Followers? Oh, you mean a ~weet- 
heart. Yes, indeed,”’ said I proudly. ‘‘She has one.”’ 

“My Ellen,” said Mrs. Ed. Hodges—and I wonders | why 
women so often say ‘‘my” This and That, of their » ids. 
Do they, then, own them? ‘My Ellen is extremely i: )ett- 
nent. The other morning I told her to get up at five o : get 
the ironing out of the way before my company ca’ lor 
lunch. And what do you think she said? She informed me 
that she was going to early service.” 

“Yes?” said I blankly. 

“T said to Ellen,’’ Mrs. Hodges continued, “* Elle, your 
time belongs to me. If, after my work is done, you hav time 
to go to early service, well and good. But with you my \ ork 
is your first consideration. Your time belongs to m 

‘T should think so, indeed!’’ ran round the table. 

‘“‘My Sarah,” said Mrs. Hector Bliss, before the in\'ign@ 
tion of the company had fairly died away, “‘is an ext" mel 
pretty girl. And I am bothered to death with her followers. 
I finally said to her the other day: ‘Sarah! You may have 
your young. man on Saturday evenings at the house. Anc 
Thursday evenings you may have out until ten o'clock. 
More no one could ask of no one.’ To tell you the truth, 
she added, ‘I’m afraid she'll get married and go and leave 
me. And she’s an excellent maid. Excellent.” : 

I felt my face burning. It seemed to me that | must 
answer Mrs. Hector Bliss, guest or no guest. But just them, 
the last morsel of salad that was going to vanish havins 
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F<) much jown and so much a month, and be- 


| siderable effort that he managed to scrape 


| 4 little house on Ruydasel!Avenue for five 
thousan:! dollars—one thousand down and the 
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And What Happened to Them When They Moved to Edgemere 


I 


HEN it is remembered that the dif- 
ference in cost between the average 
building lot in Edgemere-by-the- 
Rivulet and Edgemere-on-the-Heights is the 
ference between three thousand dollars and 
von thousand dollars, the superiority of the 
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By Frederick Orin Bartlett 
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FROST AND JOHN FROST 


the third month Davenport had to borrow a 
thousand dollars on his life insurance. 
Meanwhile he was working hard. While 
the business of the Acme Valve Company was 
looking better every month, it was at a stage 
where it needed close attention and every 


itter placeasa residential neighborhood may 
he readily appreciated. Davenport came to 
Edgemere in August, shortly after he was 
made a partner in the firm of the Acme Valve 
Company with a raise in salary from fifteen 
hundred’ to two thousand a year. Until then 
he had been trying to live in apartment houses 
with his {amily, which had increased from just 
wife toa wife and three children. He bought 


balance on a mortgage. 

It cost hima lot more to furnish the house 
than he gured. The furniture in his apart- 
ment dit not seem to make much of a show 
when scattered about a real house. They had 
estimated that five hundred dollars would do 
it, but i: cost them over a thousand. Much 
of this ho bought upon the installment plan, 


cause it ounded so little at so much a month 
they bou ht rather more freely than was neces- 
ary. Ihe total first payment amounted to 
only thrce hundred dollars, which seemed 
cheap for cnough furniture to filla house. At 
the end of the month, however, Davenport 
received a notice to the effect that seventy 
dollars more was due, and it was with con- 


together the money. He did not have time 
to foreec that unpleasant reminder before 
another seventy was due. 

While they had been living in apartments 
neither of them had gone out very much and 
when they did go it was always by themselves. 
People with children cannot preserve the 
strict and proper neutrality demanded in 


cent that could be turned back into it. Dav- 
enport knew that he could not draw a dollar 
more than his salary for at least another year. 
Mrs. Davenport did her best to cut down 
expenses, but in spite of all her efforts nothing 
seemed tocome of it. If one month she saved 
anything on the grocer’s or the butcher’s bill, 
that very month the coal bill came in or 
something had to be bought for the children; 
if the next month she managed by ingenious 
mending to prolong the life of a pair of trousers 


that month, to buy a barrel of flour. 


F IT had not been for Baby John she would 

have been almost homesick for the old apart- 
ments. But Baby John was always ready to 
listen to her troubles and to smile over them. 
And when he cried at night it wasa pleasure 
to hear him, because he was so at liberty to 
express himself to his heart’s content. Not 
only was he a help in that way, but he was 
her steady excuse for not going out. At first 
the neighbors were always asking her to teas 
and little afternoon social affairs and inviting 
both her and Dicky to dinners and dances. 

But she always shook her head with a glad 
little smile. ‘It is so good of you,’’ was her 
stock answer, “but I can’t leave Baby John 
until he is through cutting his teeth.” 

If anyone had taken the trouble to keep 
an accurate account of those teeth it would 
have been discovered that in the course of the 
next few years he accomplished the no less 
stupendous task than the cutting of some 
eighty of them, though what he did with them 


apartment houses, and so they never became 

acquainted with their neighbors in a social 

way. Davenport knew most of them by sight, 

and in certain devious ways what they said about his children 
generally reached his ears; while what he said in return 
about people who were forced to waste their attentions on 
puppy dogs and bridge generally got to them, as it was 
intended. Asa consequence, both Mr. and Mrs. Davenport 
had fallen into the way of not caring much how they looked, 
and the family wardrobe was decidedly depleted. 


AVENPORT?S tendency when he first came to Edgemere 

was tocontinue this policy. As he stood at the front door 
one morning on his way to town, his wife tried to arrange his 
cravat insucha way as to conceal a certain frayed spot. ‘‘Do 
buy a new tie to-day, Dicky,’’ she begged. ‘‘This one is 
getting so worn it really doesn’t look respectable.” 

“T can’t see it.” 

“Well, JZ can see it, and I don’t want Mrs. Watson to 
think your wife doesn’t look after you at all.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Watson?” 

“She’s our next-door neighbor, Dicky. Frances was over 
there all yesterday afternoon, playing with her little girl.”’ 

“Did she say my tie didn’t look respectable?” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. And please do buy a new one 
to-day. You can get a very good tie for fifty cents.” 

As it happened, he met Watson himself on his way to the 
train and the latter shook hands and introduced himself. He 
was very cordial and Davenport 
would have liked him at once if 


“Now We'll Show ’em. Just You Wait and See” 


“‘T met Sanderson himself this morning,’ he growled. 

“You see,”’ she nodded; ‘‘in the other place, where all the 
children could do was to play with the janitor’s children or 
tease the dogs, it didn’t make so much difference.” 

“Tt was a darned sight cheaper,” he observed. 

“And when the children were little it didn’t so much 
matter. But you must remember that Teddy is six years old 
now and going to school, so he must associate with other 
children.” 

“That’s all right. Then he is the one who needs the 
clothes. J’m not going to school.” 

‘‘But, Dicky dear, the parents don’t want their children 
to mix with the children of parents who aren’t quite nice. 
And how do they know you’re quite nice if you don’t look 
nice? Of course, if they knew you the way I do ” She 
placed her arms about Dicky’s neck, which may not be a 
fair argument, but which in his case was always an effective 
one. 


8 gu: next day he bought a new suit of clothes, and of 
course a new hat to go with it. By the end of that week 
he looked as though he were earning not a cent less than five 
thousand a year. That wasall very well, but it did not in the 
slightest alter the size of the monthly installment or the 
grocery bill, or increase his income by a dollar. In fact, on 


was a problem. At any rate, they saved 
Mrs. Davenport the cost of a good many 
gowns and hats because she seldom went out 
of the house. 

That was the situation for three years, and people in 
Edgemere used to speak of the Davenports with expressions 
of pity. And Davenport knew it. 


II 

EANWHILE the Acme Valve Company was making 

good. Harris, Davenport’s partner, who held the pat- 
ent, understood the manufacturing end, and Davenport was 
an able business man. The valve itself was the best thing 
on the market. It was not difficult, then, once the initial 
handicap of lack of capital was overcome, to place the busi- 
ness on its feet. Davenport worked hard and when the 
business did begin to come in it came fast. At the end of 
the first year the two put ten thousand dollars back into the 
plant, and at the end of the second year they doubled their 
capacity again. At the end of the third year the partners 
divided a surplus of twenty thousand with every prospect 
of being able to take out that amount again, the fourth year, 
in quarterly dividends. 

When Davenport came home with a bank book register- 
ing that first deposit, he showed it to his wife and then shook 
the book in a sort of wide circle which embraced the whole 
town of Edgemere-on-the-Rivulet. 

we'll show ’em,”’ he declared. ‘‘ They’ve been laugh- 
ing at you and pitying you, little woman. But we'll show 

‘em. Ifthey want style we’ll show 


he had not been wearing a par- 
ticularly new cravat. As it was 
he forgot about that before they 
reached town, and accepted an 
invitation to come over some eve- 
ning and have a smoke. 

Davenport bought a new tie; 
but the trouble with that was that 
it made not only his shirt but 
his suit and hat and shoes look 
shabby. The next day he bought 
halfa dozen new shirts; but when 
he put one on in the morning his 
suitlooked doubly shabby, and he 
could not buy a new suit just then. 
The children needed new shoes, 
and it was a question where the 
seventy dollars for the third 
month’s payment on the furniture 
Was Coming trom. 

he following morning he took 

an earlier train to town in order 
to avoid Watson; but he met 
Sanderson and Hale, who, it 
seems, always took that train. 
Both men introduced themselves. 
Hale lived almost opposite, and 
Sanderson was on the corner. 


\ HEN his wife that night 
again suggested he ought 
to buy a new suit he flatly re- 
used, but it made him sullen. 
_Dog-gone it!’? he exploded. 
Vhat do I care what ‘they’ think 
or don’t think?” 
Dick ou ought to care a little, 
rg for the sake of the chil- 
she said. ‘You see we 
aren't living in a cave any more, 
aneighborhood. Thisafter- 
ca the children played with the 
erson boy, and Mrs. Sander- 
i was very nice indeed. She 


‘emstyle. Just you wait and see.” 


Inthe face of such enthusiasm 
as that, the ‘little woman” did 
not dare to do anything else but 
‘‘wait and see.”” But when Dav- 
enport announced a few weeks 

_ later that he had bought the Ten- 
ney house at Edgemere-on-the- 
Heights and sold the little house 
they were in, she caught her 
breath. From their windows 
they could see the Tenney resi- 
dence, overlooking the town be- 
low like a castle. While it could 
not be compared with the forty- 
thousand-dollar mansions a little 
higher up, the price paid, twenty 
thousand dollars, shows that it 
compared with anything on the 
Rivulet. The house contained 
fourteen rooms, and boasted 
half an acre of land around it, a 
conservatory and a garage. 


AVENPORT presented to his 

wife the warranty deed upon 
her birthday in September, and 
they were to move in the follow- 
ing month. ‘But,’ he warned, 
‘don’t you say a word toa soul in 
Edgemere. I want tohear’emtalk 
a little longer. I shouldn’t wonder 
but what this week some of ’em 
took up a subscription for me. 
They think we’re down and out; 
but we'll show ’em.” 

‘All right, Dicky,” Mrs. Dav- 
enport submitted. “Only now 
that we can afford it I wish you 
would buy some new hair ribbons 
for Frances.” 

“Buy nothing!’ exclaimed 
Davenport. ‘Put on the worst 
hair ribbons you have, the worse 
the better. We'll show ’em.” 


— came home with the chil- 
*n and shook hands with me.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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The Page and the Flower Girl: By Sheila Young 
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A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow 


[ILL USTAATION 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Lx Ms DAP 


where this story stopped last month 
turn to ‘What Has Happened,” on 
page 42.) IX 


HE Forty-Second 
Unit of the Elev- 
enth Corps of the 
National Agricul- 
tural Service had a 
week off, with 
transportation 
home, at Christ- 
mas. Mildred, on 
—— the homeward jour- 
ney from Minneapolis to New York 
with the rest of the girls in her section, 
found herself thinking a good deal 
more about Nick Van Arsdale than 
she had for the last three months. 
But when she saw him_ pushing 
through the crowd at the station she 
flished with embarrassment, for she 
knew that Mamie Epstein saw him 
give her the officer’s salute with his 
slender brown hand, that Ruth Ansell 
noticed how his brown khaki arm 
slipped round her brown khaki waist, 
and that Ellen Forsythe was not five 
feet away when he threw Van Arsdale 
tradition to the winds and kissed her. 
She tried to make it seem to the girls 
like a casual meeting, the merest 
accident, and to shift out of the tell- 
tale curve of his arm and get out of 
the station before the girls made 
certain of what they must already 
suspect. 

Tucked into the limousine, with 
Wicks and the chauffeur seated in 
front, she found herself suddenly as 
shy and trembling as though the pink 
pearl ring were not still hanging from 
her neck and Nick her parentally 
prohibited suitor, as if the evening on 
the veranda had never been. 

‘““How—how—did you happen to 
come for me?”’ she faltered. 

“Your mother let me, of course. I 
said I was going to anyway, and she 
laughed and said I’d better take her 
motor. Oh, Mildred—I’m so ——” 

‘When did you get back?” 

“Yesterday; I’ve hardly been 
away —just down to Virginia to work 
in the clay soils a little.”’ 

“Poor Nick!” 

“Oh, not at all; I haven’t found it 
bad; and you ought to see me witha 
shovel. I’m prepared to be your 
gardener, Mildred—dear!”’ 


UT there really isn’t any privacy 

in a limousine making its way 
down Fifth Avenue in the middle of 
the morning, and Mildred laughed at 
Nick’s pretended chafing under the 
restraint of being able only to hold 
her hand under the fur robe; but she 
was conscious that she wasn’t alto- 
gether sorry about it. It might be 
the latent instinct of coyness that 
hadn't had time to develop before 
their sudden passion came upon them, 
or it might be the touch of self- 
consciousness that her first experi- 
ence of independent living had given 
her, or perhaps it was the suspicion 
of resentment that her old life should 
try so soon to shut out her new ex- 
periences. 

Anyway she kept in an impersonal 
world till the car set them down at 
her door, and there was the sudden 
scramble of Ruthie and Junior past 
Waddell, standing stately but smil- 
ing, at the door. There had been 
no moment with Nick alone, and 
when she saw him again it was in the 


Carvers, who, afterall, had discovered 
the one perfect way of living. Mrs. 
Carver's’ inner consciousness was 
wickedly and comfortably aware that 
that sort of entertainment, rigidly 
persisted in, was not likely to show 
the majority of the Service girls— 
and she remembered Mamie Epstein 
poignantly—in the most attractive 
light. 


ADDELL, standing impor- 

tantly at the drawing-room 
door, was greeted confidently as ‘‘ Mr. 
Carver”? by Mamie Epstein in a 
green-gauze costume, purchased en- 
tire out of a Grand Street window. 
The memory of Mrs. Carver’s clothes 
in Minneapolis had induced certainty 
as to the financial position of the fam- 
ily, and didn’t Miss Epstein know, 
from the Sunday papers, that a din- 
ner dance among the millionaires 
calls for a low-necked, short-sleeved 
gown? So Mamie appeared with a 
coiffure studied from a hairdresser’s 
window and practiced on for two 
days, a rather too high complexion, 
and a calm conviction that her ap- 
pearance was all that could be ex- 
pected of anyone. 

Perfect and serene, she entered the 
door, followed by a young man in an 
obviously hired dress suit, whom she 
presented to Waddell, with much 
impressiveness, as gentleman 
friend.” 

The butler was only revived by the 
sight of Alice West and Sylvia Hope 
coming up the stairs in simple pre- 
débutante gowns. It was with plain- 
tive gratitude that he escorted Arthur 
Wintermute to where Wicks waited 
to take his coat. Waddell indeed 
suffered acutely throughout the eve- 
ning. Think of his having to an- 
nounce at the drawing-room door the 
name of Mamie Epstein’s ‘“ gentle- 
man friend’”’ after he had seen him 
shaking hands with Wicks as a com- 
rade in the forestry service ! 

At the sight of Mildred, standing 
by her mother’s side in the drawing- 
room, Mamie gave a gasp of disap- 
pointment; for Mildred was dressed 
in the simplest of white dresses and 
with no more coiffure than the twist- 
ing of her blond hair into a knot on 
her neck. 

Mrs. Carver, however, was more 
satisfying. Here was such a gown 
as the papers described as a “ dinner 
dress’; here was satin; here were 
shoulders and a string of what Mamie 
hoped feverishly were ‘real pearls,” 
because she wanted to be sure that 
she had seen such things. 


HE dinner started as Mrs. Carver 
hoped it would. Out of uniform, 
the differences between the young 
people were disconcertingly evident. 
Mildred was too young to be counted 
on conversationally; Mr. Carver 
would be courteously attentive but 
not necessarily exciting to the girls 
on either side of him; David and 
Winthrop, whom she had especially 
enlisted, were bred in the limitations 
of the Carver ideals; Arthur Win- 
termute, dark, slender and faultlessly 
clothed, with the kindest of hearts, 
the most democratic of intentions, 
had no conversational ability to make 
them evident. 
Ellen Forsythe, in a dull-red gar- 
ment, cut on the lines of a garden 
smock, and with what looked like a 


band of petrified entomological speci- 


midst of other people and overlap- 
ping excitements. 

For gayeties and pleasures and frolics came crowding on 
each other’s heels, and over them and through them and 
between them she and all the young people were talking, 
talking, talking about the things they had seen and done and 
the people they had met, telling those who hadn’t yet gone 
Into the Service all about it, as though they were college 
sophomores instructing their elders and their youngers in a 

ighly superior way and getting much joy and much credit 
with themselves in the process. 


AS D what the young of the Carvers and the Van Arsdales 
i and the Westsand the Wintermutes did for their families, 
amie Epstein did for the family in Orchard Street, until 
the prolific circles of the Epsteins and Berkovitches heard 
ow “grand” this Service was and how there was a lot of the 
nited States besides the New York Ghetto into which they 
ad crowded straight from Ellis Island, and other things to 
° besides ‘‘ working by suits,’ and possibly other reasons 
tale ning than just to make a living. And there was 
ee ing, talking, talking in the circles where Ruth Ansell 
€nt and in the individualistic, temperamental groups of 
ee Village beloved of Ellen Forsythe, and conflicts 
‘th parental ideas were sharp and flat all along the line; 


for shall one encourage the young to demolish the order in 
which one has learned to live, even if one does not like it? 
Many startled families took measures to counteract the 
insidious evil, measures ranging from the strong arm and the 
upraised voice to silent prayer. Mrs. Carver, casting about 
desperately for some defense worthy of her position, hit upon 
the idea of a dinner dance to which Mildred could ask her 
Service friends. What if Mildred wasn’t out yet—she was 
eighteen! Mrs. Carver planned it as the sort of party she 
had been brought up to, the only kind of party the Carver 
family countenanced. It would be very beautiful and very 
stately and very costly. There would be a wonderful dinner 
and the most fashionable Hungarian orchestra in a flower- 
filled ballroom; and afterward there would be a supper 
served delicately. 

Several things at once Mary Carver expected to accom- 
plish by this dinner dance. She wanted, first of all, to show 
her daughter by a vivid object lesson just what the life she 
had been born to really meant—in beauty and delight and 
the possibility of self-gratification—as compared with the 
life in the Service, of which she seemed transiently enamored; 
and, secondly, to show her how very ill this heterogeneous 
mass of Service acquaintances fitted into the circle of the 


mens around her head, was obviously 

disconcerting to Nick Van Arsdale. 
Winthrop Carver, older and socially experienced, was evi- 
dently enjoying the companionship of Mamie Epstein. 
Mildred had elected to sit by the “gentleman friend,” whose 
name proved to be Ulman, as probably the most difficult 
social problem in the group. 

Waddell, circling the table at the head of his viand-bearing 
corps, was conscious that some of the guests did not wait 
until he presented the dishes at their left before helping 
themselves. Constraint apparently emanated from every fork 
and spoon and, although at first it merely paralyzed their 
feeding muscles, it quickly rose and tied their tongues. 

To Mary Carver the situation seemed an interesting 
vindication of her theory. 

And then Mildred leaned forward and spoke to Mamie 
Epstein down the table. ‘‘ Do you think this bread is made 
of our flour?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Carver was conscious of a reluctant and exasperated 
admiration for her deughter. She hadn’t reckoned on the 
child’s changing so much in three months. There couldn’t 
have been a more tactful remark—more loosening to the 
ducts of speech. Mildred might have had twenty years of 
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WE CHALLENGE SHERLOCK HOLMES TO SOLVE THE 


I 


|HIAPMAN PRICE was leav- 

<P ing Grasslands. Events had 
been advancing to that 
point—rapidly for the last 
three months, slowly for the 
last three years. Everybody 
who knew the Prices and the 
Janneys said it was inevi- 
table; and people whodid not 
J know them, but read about 
them in the “society papers,” could give quite 
glibly the reasons why Mrs. Chapman Price 
was going to separate from her husband. 

His friends said it was her fault; Suzanne 
Price was enough to drive any man away from 
her, selfish, exacting, bad-tempered, a spoiled 
child of wealth; ‘‘Chappie” had been a first- 
rate fellow when he married her, and she’d 
nagged and tormented him past bearing. 

Her friends had a different story; Chapman 
Price was no good, had neglected her, was an 
idler and a spendthrift; hadn't the Janneys 
set him up in business over and over and found 
it hopeless? What he had wanted was her 
money, and people had told her so; her mother 
had begged her to give him up; but she would 
have him, and she had learned her lesson, poor 
girl! Those in the Janney circle said there 
would have been a divorce long before if it 
hadn’t been for the child; she had held them 
together, kept them in a sort of hostile, em- 
battled partnership for years. But now Chap- 
man Price had to go. 

There had been a last conclave in the library 
that morning, Mrs. Janney presiding. Then 
they separated, silent and gloomy; a house- 
hold of eight years, even an uncongenial one, 
isn’t broken up without the sense of finality 
weighing on its members. Chapman had gone 
to his rooms and flung orders at his valet to 
pack up; and Suzanne had gone to hers, 
thrown herself on the sofa and sniffed salts with 
her eyes shut. Mr. and Mrs. Janney had re- 
paired to the wide, shaded balcony, and there 
talked it over in low tones; they were im- 
mensely relieved that it was at last settled, 
though of course there would be the unpleas- 
antness of a divorce and the attendant gossip. 
As they talked, their eyes wandered over a 
delightful prospect —first a strip of velvet lawn, 
then a terrace and balustraded walk, and be- 
yond that the enameled brilliance of long 
gardens where flowers grew in masses, thick 
borders and delicate spatterings, bright against 
the green. Back of the gardens were more 
lawns, shaven close and dappled with tree 
shadows, then woods— Mrs. Janney’s for acres. 
On this fine morning all was shimmering and 
astir with a light, salt-tinged breeze. 


RASSLANDS was on the northern side of 

Long Island, only half a mile from the 
Sound through the seclusion of its own woods. 
It was quite a show place —the house a great, 
rambling brown building, with slanting shin- 
gled roofs and a flanking rim of balconies. 
Behind it the sun struck fire from the glass of 
long greenhouses and the tops of garages. 
Stables and outbuildings rose above concealing 
shrubberies and trellises draped with the pink 
mantle of the rambler. 


Sitting in a wicker chair, a bag of knitting 
hanging from its arm, Mrs. Janney looked the 
proper head for such an establishment. She 
was fifty-four, large, and still a handsome 
woman who “took care of herself.’”, Her morn- 
ing dress of white embroidered muslin had been 
made by an artist. Her gray hair, creased by 
a ‘permanent wave,” was artfully disposed to 
show the fine shape of her head. Her hands 
showed few rings; the modest brooch of ame- 
thysts fastening the neck of her bodice was her 
sole ornament. And this wasall the more com- 
mendableas Mrs. Janney had wonderful jewels, 
of which she was very proud. 

Five years before she had married Samuel 
Van Zile Janney, who now sat opposite her, 
clothed in white flannels and looking distressed. He was a 
small, thin, elderly man, with a pointed gray beard anda 
general air of cool, dry finish. No one had ever thought 
old Sam Janney would marry again. He had lost his wife 
ages ago and been a sort of historic landmark for the last 
twenty years, living desolately at his club and knowing 
everybody who was worth while. Of course he had family, 
endless family, and thought a lot of it. So his marriage to 
the rich widow came as a shock, and then his world said: 
“Oh, well, the old chap wants a home and he’s going to get 
it—a choice of homes: the home on upper Fifth Avenue, 
the place at Palm Beach and ‘Grasslands.’”’ 


T HAD been a very happy marriage; for Sam Janney, with 

his traditions and his conventions, was a person of infinite 
tact, and he loved and admired his wife. The one mat- 
ter upon which they ever disagreed was Suzanne. She had 
been foolishly indulged; her capricesand extravagance were 
maddening, her manners on occasion extremely bad. Mr. 
Janney, who had beautiful manners of his own, deplored it; 
also the amount of money her mother allowed her; for the 
fortune was all Mrs. Janney’s, Suzanne having been left 
dependent on her bounty. 

His wife, who had managed everything else so well, 
resented these criticisms—because she knew they were true. 
With all her cleverness and capability she had not succeeded 
with her daughter. The girl had got beyond her; the unfor- 
tunate marriage with Chapman Price had been the climax of 
a youth of willfulness and insubordination. 

Their low-toned murmurings were interrupted by the 
appearance of Dixon, the butler, announcing luncheon. 
“Mrs. Price,’’ he said, ‘‘ will not be down; she hasa headache.” 

Mrs. Janney’s face was unrevealing as a mask, as she said: 
“See that she gets something. Will Mr. Price take his 
luncheon upstairs?”’ 

No, madam,” the butler answered, ‘‘ Mr. Price is coming 
own. 


By 


ecretary 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL AT CENTRAL,” ETC. 


It was a ghastly meal, three of them eating sumptuous 
food, waited on by two men hardly less silent than they 
were. It wouldn’t have been so unbearable if Bébita, Su- 
zanne’s daughter, had been there to lift the curse off it with 
her artless chatter, or Esther Maitland, the private secretary, 
who had acquired a habit of talking with Mr. Janney when 
the rest of the family were held in the dumbness of wrath. 
But Bébita was spending the morning with a little chum, 
and Miss Maitland was lunching with a friend in the village. 

Chapman Price, as if anxious to show how little he cared, 
ate everything that was passed and prolonged the misery 
by second helpings. Mrs. Janney could have beaten him, 
she was so angry. Once she met his eyes, insolently defiant 
and as full of hostility as her own. They were vital eyes, 
dark and bold, and were set in a handsome face. He was a 
noticeable figure, six feet tall, lean and agile, with a skin as 
brown as a nut and a crown of black hair brushed toa glossy 
smoothness. 


HEN they rose from the table he stood aside to let his 

parents-in-law pass out before him. They brushed byas 
quickly as their dignity would permit. They dreaded a last 
flare-up of his temper, notoriously violent and uncontrolled. 
In the hall, at the stair-foot, they half turned, swept him 
with cold looks and were mumbling vague sounds that might 
have been dismissal or farewell, when he suddenly raised his 
voice in a loud, combative note: 

‘*Oh, don’t bother to be polite. There’s no love between 
us and there needn’t be any hypocrisies. You want to get 
rid of me, and I want to go. But before I do, I’d like to say 
something.” He drew a step nearer, his face suddenly 
suffused with a dark flush, his eyes set and narrowed. 
““You’ve done one thing to me that you're going to regret — 
stolen my child. Yes,” in answer toa protesting sound from 
Mr. Janney, “stolen her. You think you can hide behind 
your money-bags and do what you like. Maybe you can 
nine times, but there’s a tenth when things don’t work the 


way you've expected. Watch out for it; it’s due now.” lis 
voice was loud, furious, threatening. 

The dining-room door flew open, and Dixon appeare | on 
the threshold in alarmed consternation. 

Mr. Janney stepped forward belligerently: ‘Chap: .:n, 
now look here de 


RS. JANNEY laida handon her husband’sarm. 
answer him, Sam”; then to Chapman, her face s'ony 

in its controlled passion: ‘‘I want no more words with | ou. 
Our affairs are finished. Kindly leave the house as soo: as 
possible.” She turned to the butler, who was staring at 
them with dropped jaw. ‘Shut that door, Dixon, and -\ay 
where you belong.” The’sound of footsteps at the stair- vad 
caught her ear. ‘‘The other servants are coming; we'll \ave 
an audience for this pleasant scene. We'd better go, ~1™; 
as Chapman doesn’t seem to have heard my request for fim 
to leave, the only thing for us is to leave ourselves.” She 
swept her husband off toward the balcony. : ; 

Behind them the young man’s voice rose: “Oh, 01! 
have any fears; I’m going. But I may come back; ‘12's 
what you want to remember; I may come back to » ttle 
the score.” 

Then they heard his footsteps mounting the stair> '" 4 
long, leaping run. ae 

In his room he found his valet, Willitts, a small, !a'™ 
haired young Englishman, closing the trunks. The door was 
open, and Chapman had a suspicion that the footsteps - Irs. 
Janney had heard were probably Willitts’. He didn’t care: 
The man knew anyhow; they all knew how the Janneys ha¢ 
thrown him out and were planning to get possession of his 
child. He strode about the room, in his seething pass!” 
muttering curses at everything—the clothes that lay acro>° 
chair backs, the boots that he kicked as he walked, finally 
the valet, who once got in his way. The man made, no 
answer, but went on with his work, silent, unobtrus!'v% 
competent, 
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MYSTERY IN THIS STORY BEFORE COMPLETING IT 


The village of Berkeley was half a mile from 
Grasslands’ wrought-iron gates. The road 
passed through woods, opening here and there 
to afford glimpses of emerald lawns backed by 
large houses, with the slope of awnings above 
their balconies. On each side of this highway 
ran a shady path, worn hard by the feet of 
pedestrians and the wheels of bicycles. 

As the Janney motor turned out into the 
road a young woman was walking along one 
of these paths, returning to Grasslands. She 
appeared to be engrossed in thought, her steps 
loitering, her eyes downcast, a slight line show- 
ing between her brows. Out of range of the 
sun, she had let her parasol droop over her 
shoulder, and its green disk made a charming 
background for her head. She wore no hat, 
and against the taut silk her hair showed a 
glossy, burnished brown. It was beautiful hair, 
growing low on her forehead and waving back- 
ward in loose undulations to the thick knot at 
the nape of her neck. Her skin was pale, her 
eyes, under long brows that lifted slightly at 
the outer ends, deepset, narrow and dark. She 
was hardly handsome, but people noticed her; 
there was something about her that caught 
your eye. Dressed in white, a slim, sunburned 
hand coiled round the parasol handle, her throat 
left bare by a sailor collar, she was as trim, as 
flecklessly dainty, graceful and comely asa pic- 
ture girl painted on the green canvas of the 
trees. 

At sight of her Chapman started and his 
morose eye brightened. As the motor ran 
toward her she looked up, saw who it was and, 
in the moment of passing, inclined her head 
in a grave salutation. 


HAPMAN leaned forward and touched the 

chauffeur on the shoulder. ‘Just stop 
for a minute, Otto; I want to speak to Miss 
Maitland.” 

She did not hear his footsteps on the grass 
behind her. 

Chapman’s voice was low: ‘‘Hullo, Esther! 
Don’t be in sucha hurry. I’m going.” 

She wheeled, evidently startled, her face 
disturbed and unsmiling. “Oh! Do you mean 
really going?” 

“Yes. Parting of the ways—all that sort 
of thing.’’ He eyed her with a curious, watch- 
ing interest. 

She returned the look, her own uneasily in- 
tent. ‘‘Why do you stop to tell me that ?”’ she 
said. “Everybody knew it was coming.” 

He shrugged and then smiled, a smile full of 
meaning: “I thought you’d like to hear it— 
from me, first-hand. I’4l be a free man in a 


year.” 
She s f looki he 
. She stood for a moment looking at the 
ig ground. Then, lifting her parasol over her 


head, she said: “If you’re going to catch the 
three-forty-five you’d better hurry.” 

His smile deepened, showing a teasing malice 
and, as he turned from her, he murmured just 
z: loud enough for her to hear: ‘‘Thanks for re- 
minding me. I wouldn’t miss that train for a 
" farm; I’m deuced keen to get to the city.” 

He ran back to the waiting motor and the 
girl resumed her walk, her step even slower 
than before, her face down-drooped in frown- 
ing reverie. 


Rising Into the White Wash of Moonlight Came Suzanne, Her Eyes Sending Piercing Glances Up and Down the Hall 


/\ Romance of Love and Mystery in Which 
Girl Battles All 


But One Man 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


Presently Chapman became quieter, and dropped into a 
chair, sunk in moody reflection. After studying the toes of 
his shoes for some minutes he looked at the man and said: 
“Forget it, Willitts. I was mad straight through.” 

it may have been a capacity to make such amends that 
catised all servants to like Chapman Price. Willitts, who 
had been in his service for nearly a year, was known to be 
devoted to him. 


A N HOUR later, as they were leaving, the house had an air 
\. of desertion. The large lower hall, with vistas of stately 
rooms showing through arched doorways, was as silent as the 
Sle ping Beauty’s palace. Chapman’s glance swept them— 
1, still, gleams of parquet showing beyond the Persian 
russ, curtains too heavily splendid for the breeze to stir, 
flowers in glowing masses; the big motor, visible through the 
w:ce-flung hall door, a finishing touch in the picture. As he 
came out on the veranda steps, a voice hailed him and he 
stopped, the ill-humor of his face breaking into a smile. 
‘\cross the lawn, running with fleet steps, came his 
daughter Bébita. Laughing and gay with welcome, she was 
as lresh as a morning rose. Her hat, slipped to her neck, 
showed the glistening gold of her hair, back-blown in ruffled 
curls. Her rapid passage threw her dress up over her bare, 
sunburned knees, and her, little feet in black strapped 
slippers sped over the grass. Healthy, happy, surrounded by 
ove, which she returned with a child’s sweet democracy, she 
Was enchanting, and Chapman adored her. 
Where are you going, Popsy?’’ she cried and, dodging 
around the back of the motor, came panting up the steps. 
k Chapman sat down on the top, and drew her between his 
hees. Otto, the chauffeur, and Willitts, with the bags, 
+ eine them with covert interest, ready to avert their eyes 
hapman should look their way. The nurse, an elderly 
woman, came slowly across the grass, also watching. 
9° town,” said the young man, scrutinizing the lovely, 


Tosy face, with its deep blue eyes raised to his. 


“For how long?’’ She was used to her father’s going to 
town and not reappearing for several days. 

“Oh, I don’t know—longer than usual, though, I guess. 
Going to miss me?”’ 

“‘Um—I always miss you, Popsy. Will you bring me 
something when you come back?” 

““Yes—or maybe I’ll send it. What do you want?” 

“A ’lectric torch—one that shines. Polly’s got one’’— 
Polly was the little friend she had been visiting. ‘I want one 
like Polly’s.” 

“Allright. A ’lectric torch.” 

“I’m going to get one, Annie,”’ she cried triumphantly to 
the nurse. “‘Popsy’s going to send me one.”’ Then, turning 
back to her father: ‘‘Take me to the station with you?” 

Willitts and the chauffeur exchanged a glance. 

The nurse made a quick forward movement, suddenly 
gently authoritative: “No, no, darling; you can’t drive 
now. It’s time to go in and take your rest.” 

Bébita looked mutinous; but her father, drawing her to 
him and kissing her, rose. ‘I can’t, honey-bun,’’ he said 
quietly. “I’m in a hurry, and there wouldn’t be any fun 
just driving down to the village and back. You run along 
with Annie now, and as soon as I get to town I'll buy you 
the torch and send it.” 


Se nurse mounted the steps, took the child’s hand, and 
together they stood watching Chapman as he got in. 
Willitts took the seat beside the chauffeur, adroitly disposing 
his legs amid a pile of suitcases, golf bags, umbrellas and 
walking sticks. As the car started, Chapman looked back 
at his daughter. She was regarding him with the intent, 
grave interest—a little wistful—with which children watch 
a departure. At the sight of his face she smiled, pranced a 
little and called: ‘‘Good-by, Popsy dear. Don’t forget the 
torch. Come back soon,” and waved her free hand. 

Chapman gave an answering wave and the big car rolled 
off with a cool crackle of gravel. 


There was no chair car on the three-forty- 
five and Chapman had to travel in the com- 
mon coach, Willitts and the luggage crowded 
into the seat behind him. It was an hour and 
a half’s run to the Pennsylvania Station, and 
he spent the time thinking over the situation 
and arranging his future. His business— 
Long Island real estate—had been allowed to 
go to the dogs. He would have to get busy 
and put it on a paying basis. His expenses 
would have to be cut down; Willitts could 
find him a cheap room somewhere—and of 
course he’d give up Willitts. That had been 
already arranged, and the faithful soul had 
asked leave to help him in the move and stay with him till a 
new job was found. He would keep his car—it would be 
necessary in his business—and it could be stored in the garage 
at Cedar Brook where he’d spend his week-ends with the 
Hartleys. Joe Hartley was one of his best friends. He’d 
probably spend a good deal of his time at Cedar Brook; un- 
fortunate that it should be the next station after Berkeley, 
but it could not be helped. He was bound to run into the 
Janney outfit, and he’d have to get used to it. 

he train was entering the tunnel when he gave Willitts 
his instructions to see about a room. He himself would look 
up some places he knew of. They separated at the station, 
Willitts and the luggage in a taxi, Chapman on foot. But 
that part of the city to which he took his way—dingy, un- 
kempt, remote from the section where his kind dwelt—was 
not a place where Chapman Price, fallen from his high 
estate as he was, would have chosen to house himself. 


II 


T WAS Friday morning, three days after her husband’s 

departure, and Suzanne was sitting in the window seat of 
her room looking across the green distances to where the 
roofs of Dick Ferguson’s place, Council Oaks, rose above the 
tree tops. Council Oaks adjoined Grasslands; there was a 
short cut which connected them, a path through the woods. 
Mr. Janney often footed its green windings— Dick Ferguson’s 
father had been one of his cronies; and Dick Ferguson him- 
self was the most constant traveler of all. 

Council Oaks was a very old place; it had been in the Fer- 
guson family since the days when the British governors 
rolled over Long Island in their lumbering coaches. Before 
that the Indians had used it for a council ground, their 
tepees pitched under the shade of the four giant oaks from 
which it took its name. The Fergusons had kept the farm- 
house, built after the Revolution, adding wings to it till it 
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How About Her Relation to Man? By Isaac F. Marcosson 


Epitor’s Note. -This is the third and concluding article by 
Mr. Marcosson, in which he is endeavoring to point out the 
changed condition of woman after the war. 


NE day last summer I visited a huge British 

munitions factory in company with a 
woman conspicuous for her war work and 
who was likewise a shrewd observer. We 
had wandered through forests of machinery 
presided over by women; we almost got 
lost in apparently endless acres of shells 
where the only signs of human life were 
‘4 || the women inspectors. It seemed as if all 
Le =—! the women of England had been mobilized 
into that mighty establishment. ‘‘ What will be the effect of 
this woman war labor upon the future domestic relation?” 
I asked my companion. 

Quick as a flash she turned to me and replied: “It is 
difficult to make any specific prophecy these days about 
anything, but I am convinced that the women of England 
have become so proficient in handling deadly explosives 
during the war that it will be comparatively easy to manip- 
ulate mere men when peace comes.” 

Many a serious fact is projected through jest or epigram. 
Hence what this clever woman said to me that day in a 
throbbing British arsenal comes near being the forecast of 
what is likely to happen in one important phase of the 
human relationship when the war mercifully ceases. 

In the midst of its colossal carnage, and with half the world 
rent with agony and sacrifice, the eye and the heart are 
slowly turning toward that great hour when men and 
women will begin to take stock of each other and find their 
permanent domestic place. Whether the war ends soon, or 
whether it is to be prolonged indefinitely, the time will 
inevitably come when all the epoch-making changes wrought 
by war must be weighed, and humanity go forward under 
the new and altered social conditions. 

No matter who you are, what you do, where you live, and 
regardless of your social status, you are bound to be con- 
cerned in these changes. 


Will Sex Independence Come Next? 


UE to her commanding place in work, and through the 

stress of her war endeavor, woman has achieved eco- 
nomic freedom. Will economic independence mean corre- 
sponding sex independence? When all is said and done, this 
is the supreme question that confronts the woman of the 
world at war and, reaching out from that distracted domain, 
touches and influences the ‘‘female of the species” every- 
where. On the answer depends much of the future happiness 
and prosperity of all mankind. On it must likewise be reared 
the institution which is, after all, the beginning and end of 
all things—the home. 

Everyone realizes that these are revealing times. The war 
has become a vast sociological laboratory in which the whole 
race is being tested. The minds of all people are changing 
with regard to the great human, social, religious and eco- 
nomic questions. They are finding out the truth about them- 
selves; the glare of the mighty conflagration of war is 
pointing the way to the great understanding. Dull accept- 
ance of social injustice, for example, has given way to active 
discontent. 

The men who have cast their lives and fortunes into the 
scales of war see things as they actually are. They have 
learned to scorn the self-seeking politician and to pay scant 
heed to the uplifter who operates for revenue only. When 
the war is over the institution known as “bluff” will be 
among the lost arts. Only the realities will count. In short, 
we are living in the midst of an unconscious revolution in 
thought that can only mean a conscious revolution of action 
with the era of readjustment. 

The supreme problem of the future will be the new atti- 
tude of men and women toward each other. Out of this atti- 
tude will spring the coming race which, profiting by all the 
hideous social mistakes of the past, will heed the bitter 
lessons and revelations of these turbulent times and to some 
degree realize the human ideal that poets and philosophers 
have dreamed about. If anything can bring about what 
might be called this human millennium, the war is that thing. 


How About Man—How is He Thinking? 


OW it takes two persons to set up the domestic habita- 

tion. I have tried to tell you for the past two months 
about one factor in this all-important arrangement— woman. 
You have been told what she has done in the war and have 
seen the whole panorama of her inspiring achievement 
unfold. Through it she has fitted herself for a great 
place in the drama of peace. But before we can ap- 
praise the effect of her war effort upon the larger 
domestic relation we must first find out what the 
other factor—man—has been thinking about dur- 
ing all this time. His present state of mind contrib- 
utes one of the most striking and significant phases 
of the whole new and altered sex business. 

The war is proving an uncompromising revealer. 
It has revealed a changed outlook of manon woman. 
Both inside and outside the pale of actual conflict 
man has re-formed, or has begun to re-form, his 
theory about the other sex. Take the case of the 
fighting man. 

Every man who has gone to the war has some 
link with a woman. It may be wife, mother, sister, 
sweetheart, friend or casual acquaintance. Between 
the long stretches of service in the trenches the 
principal commodity, after danger and discomfort, 
is time. Time, in turn, means much meditation. 
The men who have been doing the fighting have 
also been doing a lot of thinking. Their thoughts 
have dwelt in the main on two things: One is food; 
the other is that link with woman. 

Out there where death lurks at every turn and 
where you are face to face with naked and brutal 
reality the pettinesses of life fade away. You have 
no illusions. The soldier gets to the bottom of 
things. With no subject has he reached the bald 
truth to a greater degree than with regard to his 
womenfolk in particular and to the whole sex in 
general. 


The probe has penetrated into every layer of society. 
Take the case of a high-ranking officer. Before the war he 
may have suffered from the foibles of a fashionable wife who 
was a social aspiration instead of a companion. This man 
has had to strain every financial resource to meet the exact- 
ing and selfish demands of his wife’s vanity. At the front he 
has had ample time to apply the acid test of calm retrospec- 
tion, and in the face of stark disillusions he sees the shallow- 
ness of the life in which he moved before he was swept out on 
the swift current of war. ‘What an ass I have been,’ he 
says to himself. ‘I will never so debase myself again.”” He 
is merely one of many self-condemners. 

No less searching is the conclusion reached by the enlisted 
man who serves under him. At home he may have been a 
henpecked husband or the victim of a lesser extravagance 
than his commanding officer. But the principle, or rather 
the lack of principle, is precisely the same. 

Midway in the social scale between the general and the 
enlisted man is the average person of the middle class—the 
young subaltern, for example. If he is married he may have 
been the victim of some designing mother with a houseful 
of daughters, or he may have plunged headlong into a mar- 
riage for which he was not fitted by education or equipped 
by pocketbook. During the long hours of watching and 
waiting he reénacts his own little drama of life. He sees him- 
self stripped to his “‘foolish hide,’’.and he wonders how he 
ever happened to be deceived. Hg, too, indulges in the clas- 
sic deduction ‘‘ Never again!”’ 


The Other Side of the Picture 


Jig pew take the other side of this picture of trench dissec- 
tion: In that merciless stock-taking the men with help- 
ful mates and who have left the homes of harmony behind 
are bound to the old, dear and familiar associations with new 
and stronger ties. All the beauty and character of their 
domestic life passes in tender and ineffable review. With 
thrilling passion they rededicate themselves to the great 
things with a fervor and reverence that are in strange con- 
trast with the tragedy and suffering about them. 

This process of self-revealing at the front performs a 
further human service. It is exemplified in the man suddenly 
uprooted from a life in which he despised the finer influences 
and in which he looked upon woman as a mere tool of life— 
a thing to be used and abused. But ‘‘out there,’ when his 
wounds are washed by tender feminine hands and when his 
every cry of pain is heeded by some soft-voiced, sympathetic 
woman, he realizes what he has missed so long. He has a 
sudden realization of woman’s worth and, out of regret and 
remorse over his one-time neglect of her, there flowers a 
feeling of respect that finds expression in “If I ever get out 
of this alive I will be a different man.” 

All this means that, so far as the fighting men at the front 
are concerned, women have been put under the microscope. 
The stock of some has soared; others have not fared so well. 
A vast process of shaking up and shaking down is going 
on. Under this searchlight the woman peacock who once 
strutted so proudly loses her plumage. She is revealed asa 
bare bird of prey. On the other hand, the woman who has 
hidden her light under modesty and aloofness shines in all 
her charm and loveliness. She comes into her own. 

This searching and sifting of human values means one 
thing: When the soldier comes home from the war his whole 
attitude about woman will be changed. Gone will be the old 
illusions. In their stead will be a frank and fair estimate. 
The war will have given him the true perspective. He will 
have a whole new respect for the best that is in woman; he 
will likewise have an adequate measure of the worst. More 
than this, he is less likely to succumb to the worst. It is one 
phase of the new sex realization. 


The Woman’s Point of View 


T ISa poor rule that does not work both ways. Just as the 
man at the front—and through him the man at the rear— 
is revising his whole conception of woman, so is the woman 
at home undergoing the same process of revelation. Whether 
she works in a munitions factory, stands at a shop counter, 
toils in a hospital or a canteen, or keeps the flag flying over 
the citadel of the home, she, too, is thinking and adjusting. 
She likewise is releasing a flood of light on what were once the 
dark and sometimes mysterious places. 

Take the hypothetical case of the general’s wife to whom I 
referred. With her husband off at the war she takes up war 
work either through impulse or because it is done by the 
best families, or because idleness has no place these days. 
All her life she has been sheltered from pain. She is child- 
less; the sorrows of the world have passed her by. One day 
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Many Veterinary Hospitals in England are Run Entirely by Women 


she goes to a hospital in London. It is filled with wounde:! 
men, some of them suffering the hideous torture that on|\ 
German poison gas can inflict. They have been crucified 0) 
the cross of the most hideous war machine that science ha, 
ever devised. She sees these gallant young men, so rosy an:| 
so full of life and hope a week ago, now writhing in agon, 
For the first time she touches the hideous barbarity of th, 
world. She leaves that hospital a changed woman. Th. 
secret well of mercy and kindness that lurks in every woma:, 
has gushed forth. 

When husband returns he will find a changed woman i), 
the wife he left behind. He may believe that the day «i 
miracles has not ended. In any event he will know tha: 
something has happened that will make life sweeter an | 
better for him—and for her. What happened to her—an.! 
she is merely the type of a great class in every country— | 
happening to hosts of women everywhere. The very sigh; 
of the wounds of war has made them realize their own six 
nificance. Out of this has been born a whole new gospel «, 
human service and human relationship. 

Then, too, there is the woman who has acquired a who! 
new freedom through war work, or from the fact that th, 
head of the family has been gone for one, two, three or mo: 
years. What might be called the sense of domestic restrain 
has been removed. Accustomed for years to regulate thei 
lives and opinions by their husbands’ lives and opinion 
these women have broken away from this more or les 
routine and now go “on their own.’’ Will the wife of th: 
class go back to the old subordination, or will she continu: 
the new order when husband comes home? 

Whatever happens it seems certain that the old bondag:: 
to man’s will and mastery will cease when the war is over. 
The masculine person will very likely find out just where he 
stands. His rating will depend entirely upon how he acts. 
In other words, the mere fact that he is a man will no longer 
entitle him to special privileges. It seems safe to assume 
that the time-honored domestic process by which the wii: 
obtained her point of view and adapted her whole mode «} 
existence to that of her husband is ended. While this ma 
tend to grate on the vanity of the male, it will have the iarg«; 
effect of stabilizing the domestic relation. 


The Fall of Masculine Tyranny Has Begun 


BR. DENCE is not lacking in the warring countries to show 
that the overthrow of that ancient masculine tyranny 
such as I have just described has begun. Even Germany, the 
very last place in the world where you would expect such 
an upheaval, is pointing the way. The other day I heard of 
a significant incident related by one of the last American 
women to leave the Kaiser’s empire. It dealt with a German 
wife, whose soldier husband maintained a small restaurant 
near an important Berlin suburban railway station. Before 
the war the husband, as always happens in German families, 
was the overlord. The wife was the usual subdued, brow- 
beaten, obscure hausfrau. The moment her liege lord and 
master went to the front she took charge of the establish- 
ment. She at once asserted herself, developed executive 
ability and became the dominant spirit of the enterprise. 

When her husband came home on furlough he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. The repressed, colorless, domestic 
machine had suddenly developed into a wideawake, assertive 
and successful business woman. What was more to thie 
point, although he was a noncommissioned officer he was 
forced to remain in the background and become, comically 
enough, the custodian of the brood of numerous children, 
while the wife presided at the cash register and ran the shop. 

If you had known the Germany that was, you could 
comprehend the importance of this incident. For decades 
the German wife has been the family slave, the merest cog 
in the domestic machine. She was the family beast of 
burden. Any attempt to break away from this servitude 
was met with rebuff, sometimes even worse. The conviction 
is growing in many quarters that if there is to be a revolu- 
tion in Germany the hope of that revolt lies with the German 
women. They alone can light the torch of the nation-wide 
protest that will engulf and consume the present order. 


A Romance of the War 


we will be the result of all this searching of heart, 
broadening of vision and widening of the channels o! life 
generally? It can mean only one thing: Whether in England 
or in the United States—and I desire to speak only of the 
Anglo-Saxon people now—you will be apt to find when the 
war is over that men and women will be more ready to find 
each other. When you have touched the romances o! the 
war as I have touched them, you soon find out that the 
human heart has had a whole rebirth of loyalty and 
devotion. Out of the golden gallery of recollections 
of these incidents I shall take a case which is typical 
of them all. It is a story told me one memoruble 
day in France by one of the actors in it. 

I had spent some time with the Canadian Army 
when it took part in that epic of the war whic’ will 
always be known in history as the Battle of \imy 
Ridge. One gray dawn I had watched the men 
gather in the murk, seen them go “over the top 
and plunge noiselessly into the hidden terr: rs of 
No Man’s Land, had waited with beating heart tor 
the return of the survivors and had noted with a 
pang the gaps in their gallant ranks. With them I 
had crouched all morning under a storm of she 
until the whole world seemed a mighty tumult 
shaken by an indescribable din. Death was in our 
midst. A young signaler had been killed at my 
side, his blood crimsoning my tunic. 

Late that afternoor I made my way back to head- 
quarters under the mantle of a friendly haze. My 
guide was a stalwart young Canadian major 0! 
artillery, who had been with me through those early 
hours of destruction. The companionship of the 
firing line breaks down the barriers of reticence. 
the presence of death men open up their hearts eve? 
to strangers. Thus it came about, as we walked 
along, with the roar of guns, pounding in our ears 
and an occasional shell shrieking over our heads, 
my companion began to talk of the things that lay 
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UTUMN’S PROBLEMS 


ow a Wonian Can Face and Solve Them 


The Question All Women are Asking Authoritatively Answered for Them 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 


what they can do to help the purpose of the 

country in the way of conserving the mate- 
rials that we need for our war industries. It is 
not easy to give this message in terms of specific 
materials, because our need of materials varies 
from time to time. At one period, for example, 
we were hard pressed for zinc of the quality 
and quantity necessary for some of our artillery 
preparations. Later that need ceased to be 
critical, and the zinc situation is now comfort- 
ably in hand. At another time the most im- 
mediate need was for some of the chemicals 
used in making high-explosive shells; at another 
time it was for some of the ingredients for the 
manufacture of gas bombs. The need for spe- 
cific materials changes from time to time to 
correspond with the developments of the war 
and with the shifting changes in the process 
of turning the industries of the country to a 
war basis. 


[= asked to tell the women of America 


UT it is easily possible to give this message 
to the women of the country in terms of 
the one element which is common to all mate- 
rials. That element is man power. The term 
is used, of course, in the sense in which econo- 
mists use it. Man power means workers: men 
and women. The number of men and women 
who do the nation’s work is fixed and cannot 
be increased. A large portion of it has already 
been drawn off to be soldiers or sailors, and to work in the factories which 
make rifles, shells and the other materials of war. This has created a 
very great shortage in America’s man power. If we go on using man 
power to make luxuries, this shortage will embarrass us: but if we will 
all adopt a program of using as little man power as possible for our 
luxuries and other personal uses, thus releasing it for the use of the 
Government, then we shall be able to get along. 

And so the most important message I can give to the women of 
America is to ask them to use as little man power as possible. That 
means to use as few ¢hings as possible, for things are created only by man 
power, and when a woman consumes any ¢Azmg, whether it be clothes, 
shoes, personal adornment, furniture or any ¢Aimg whatever, she con- 
sumes the amount of man power that went into the making of that thing. 
And the nation has the most critical need for that man power. 


CAN illustrate by a comparatiyely small industry which is almost 

wholly in the field of luxury. We have in the United States about 
twenty thousand men who work in greenhouses. These twenty thousand 
men are almost all engaged in raising hothouse flowers. (A few are 
engaged in raising early hothouse vegetables.) Now if we go on consum- 
ing hothouse flowers, this twenty thousand of man power will not be 
available for war work. But if we will put intelligence and the spirit of 
patriotism into thought on the subject, we shall stop using these luxuries 
which we can get along without, and this twenty thousand man power 
will be released, to go out on the farms and raise wheat for our soldiers, 
or to go into the factories and make shells, guns, airplanes, and the like. 


HIS illustration, in varying degree, is applicable to nearly all our 
industries and to every day of our personal lives. And so I would ask 
you women of America, when you find yourselves about to buy any 
article, to pause and consider whether or not you can get along without 
that article. Reflect that the man power which is consumed in making 
that article is not helping to win the war. Reflect whether the man power 
engaged in making that article, or another one to take its place, might 
not better be used in making rifles, or shoes, or clothing for our soldiers. 
Surely, when you reflect upon it, you will not buy anything merely for 
the sake of style. You will buy when you must buy with an eye for 
simplicity and durability. You will buy for simplicity because simplicity 
consumes less man power in the making. And you will buy for durability 
because the longer an article wears the smaller will be the demand on our 
man power to make a new one to replace it. 


ie less of everything. Use what you have longer than you have 
been accustomed to. Use it and reuse it. Try to find new ways of 
making old things do. There is a time of great sacrifice ahead of us; the 
most patriotic woman will be the one who finds happiness in what she 
does without rather than in what she consumes. And the woman who 


MR. BARUCH 


serves most intelligently will be that one who 
is most ingenious in finding new ways to make 
old things last longer. 

You must think of everything in terms of 
man power. It is not merely that we must 
avoid consuming the materials that soldiers 
use, like leather and wool. We must avoid un- 
necessarily using anything which consumes 
man power to make it. A woman who is think- 
ing of buying an intricate gold chain might 
reflect that she was putting no impediment on 
our war work, because soldiers in the trenches 
do not use gold. But she would be quite wrong. 
She must reflect that a certain amount, often 
a very large amount, of sa power went into 
the making of that gold chain. Andif she will 
refrain from buying it the man powerconsumed 
in making it can be diverted to making shells, 
or the intricate parts of airplane engines, or 
glasses and sights for use in the Army and 
Navy. It allcomes back tomanpower. Avoid 
the use of that and you help win the war. 
Incidentally, the platinum used in some jewelry 
is one of the materials which is most essential 
in the making of explosives, and most difficult 
to get in sufficient quantities. 


E HAVE arranged with various trades 

for coéperative action to eliminate use- 
less varieties, and also to reduce man power to 
the minimum. Women can help us by acting 
in the spirit of these regulations, and by not making demands on the 
dealers which the dealers are forbidden to supply. For example, before 
the war there were more than eighty-one different colors of women’s 
shoes on the market. We have arranged with the trade by which it 
will reduce the colors to six: Black, white, two shades of tan and two 
shades of brown. Women can help to make it easy for us and for the 
dealers by confining their demands to these shades, and by not asking 
for such shades as ivory and champagne, and not insisting that the color 
of the shoe shall match the color of the dress. However harmless such 
fastidiousness may be in time of peace, in time of war it is inconsistent 
with serious womanliness. 

Indeed, I would like it if the women of America would go farther than 
the regulations have yet gone, and refrain as far as possible from purchas- 
ing shoes with unusually high tops. If these tops are of leather the 
material would be more effectively used to provide shoes and saddles for 
our soldiers in France. If they are of kid, they are excessively extrava- 
gant in the use of shipping; for ninety-eight per cent of our kid and goat- 
skins must be brought from abroad in ships, and we need the ships sorely 
for war uses. 

In the same way, the tin which is put into silk to make it rustle is of a 
kind which we need urgently in the war. Then, too, in the process of 
preparing the tin to go into the silk one of our most essential and scarcest 
chemicals is consumed. We are also endeavoring to conserve tin by 
limiting the sizes of cans for paint manufacturers. Half-gallon cans 
have been abolished, as well as all cans smaller than haif-pints. 


EPARTMENT stores and retail dealers, in their eagerness to please 
customers, have in the past fallen into a system of frequent deliver- 
ies, special deliveries and return privileges which are exceedingly wasteful 
of man power. We have asked the retail merchants to reduce their 
regular deliveries to one a day, to eliminate special deliveries to indi- 
vidual customers, and to cut down the return privilege. Women will help 
us by not making demands on retailers in excess of these regulations. 
Indeed, it would be good to hope that women would go farther and not 
ask for any deliveries except for bulky parcels. A woman who carries a 
market basket is a woman who is helping. 


F COURSE the Government has both the right and the power to do 
these things arbitrarily, by law and edict, by issuing orders that this 
factory must be closed or that a certain article must no longer be made. 
But the government-edict way is not the best way to doit. It will be 
better for the morale of the nation, and more in keeping with the spirit 
of liberty and freedom for which we are fighting, if we do these things 
voluntarily, through the spirit of sacrifice, the spirit which recognizes it 
as a sacrifice for a great 
cause, and takes pleasure 
in it accordingly. 
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Will There be a Coal Shortage This Winter? 


‘Lees will be a decided coal shortage this winter. 
This shortage is to-day perhaps the most threatening 
problem of the war. This is a war of steel and muni 
tions, the production of which depends absolutely on 
coal. The increased war demands will call for nearly 
one hundred million tons more coal than were mined 
last year. This increase can be met only partially by 
increased production. The remaining amount, which is 


approximately 60 million tons, must be saved, and saved 
by the small consumer in large part. In no other way 
can the necessary coal be supplied. We must answer | 
our problem as Europe has answered hers: by all the | 
people saving coal in every possible way. There isno | 
other way out of the difficulty. 


United States Fuel Administration. 


ow You Can Save [his Coal 


A Careful Effort is Made Here to Tell You 


HE main thing to keep in mind 
about the problem of economizing 
in fuel is how to give your house 
more heat than the chimney gets 
from the coal you burn in your 
furnace, Inthe average furnace, 
according to the results of tests 
by scientists, not quite one-half of 
the heating value of coal is utilized 

SSS" in actually heating the house; 

the rest escapes up the chimney, Often, it has 

been found, only one-fourth of the full heating 
value was obtained. 

One one-hundredth inch of soot has the same 
power of resisting heat that ten inches of iron have. 
Therefore you should begin now, if you have not 
already done so, to have your furnace, stove and 
chimneys more thoroughly cleaned than ever before. 

Then keep your stove and furnace clean. Every 
two weeks throughout the winter every soot par- 
ticle should be routed. This may seem unnecessary 
and you may think that furnaces are supposed to 
be sooty. But they are not. Nor does it take long 
for that one one-hundredth inch to form. 

If the fire box is clogged with ashes air cannot 
passthrough the fuel to make it burn. If soot hangs 
on the stove lids less heat can come through it. A 
layer of ashes over the top and under the oven keeps 
it from heating quickly. 


The whole truth of good fire management can be 
summed up briefly: The flow of air through ignited 
fuel is what makes a fire burn. Learn to control 
this flow of air, One of the very best general rules 
for furnace or range is to provide just enough flow 
of air through the fuel below, and then check that 
flow of air from below by regulating the check 
damper above, which lets cold air flow directly into 
the chimney. This method furnishes the necessary 
oxygen from below to give good combustion to the 
fuel and for the consumption of the coal gases, and 
also allows time forthe burning of these gases before 
they are sucked up the chimney. It is the escape 
of too large a proportion of these combustible gases 
up the chimney, before they have burned, which 
accounts for the very low percentage of usable heat 
obtained from many furnaces, 


Away to save fuel on ironing day is toturna long- 
handled frying pan over the irons, and they will heat 
in half the time it would otherwise take. 


Your object should be to maintain a steady heat 
in your house and a steady fire in the furnace, 
rather than to have first a very hot fire and then let 
it get so low as to require very heavy applications 
of fuel to bring it back to normal. 

Another general rule about your furnace or stove 
is to feed the fire regularly, whether in cool weather 
or very cold weather. Keep the fire pot full, no 
matter whether you are burning the fuel slowly or 


rapidly. A thin fire wastes coal. Disturb your fire ° 


as little as possible; too frequent stoking or poking 
impairs efficiency. 


Inaddition to keeping a steady and not an inter- 
mittent fire, a good thing to do is to keep one or two 
small pans or open-top jars of fresh water on top 
of your radiator or in front of registers. This will 
keep the air in your house moist, which it should be 
but too often is not, in the average overheated 
American home or office building. Most people 
are unaware of the very important bearing a proper 
degree of moisture has upon both health and 
comfort. 


It is an economy to keep a hard-coal fire over 
from day to day, especially if the range is used asa 
source of heat for the room. As arulea wood fire 


is hard to keep over, but the hard-coal fire can be 
easily kept. In the evening rake out the ashes, 
put coal on and open the dampers until the fresh 
fuel is burning well. Put on coal until the fire box 
is almost full and close all the dampers except the 
check-draft damper in the stovepipe. 


Run your own furnace if possible. Become per- 
sonally acquainted with it in every detail. Coal- 
saving stations have been established in every town 
by the Fuel Administration, and you can go over 
the whole matter with the heating expert at the 
station. These stations have a cellar card and a 
kitchen card with complete, exact instructions for 
running the furnace and the range. If there is not 
a station near your house, send to the United States 
Fuel Administration at Washington, D. C., for 
these cards. 


A common cause of loss of heat in a house is 
through radiation. That is, heat escapes in the 
cellar by radiation from the hot furnace and the 
pipes carrying the hot water or steam to the points 
where they pass through the flooring to the radi- 
ators on the floors above. In its passage through 
these pipes, exposed to the cold air of the cellar, 
a very considerable amount of heat is lost from the 
water or steam. The way to check this is thor- 
oughly and completely to wrap the furnace and all 
pipes with asbestos or some similar preparation 
effective as a nonconductor of heat. 

Have all your pipes to the chimney examined for 
leaks, If your landlord will not repair these breaks 
or cracks that mean waste of heat, report the matter 
promptly to your local Fuel Administrator, who 
has the authority to act if necessary. 

Have weather stripping on all your window cas- 
ings. Put storm windows on the north side of the 
house. The warm, comfortable cold-winter homes 
in the Northwest are a great lesson in that respect. 

Shut off any rooms that do not need heating. 
You will be just as well off without them; better, 
in fact, as they will then call for less work. 


Sift your ashes from the stove and sift those from 
the furnace too. From each sifting you will get 
enough coal to run the furnace overnight. 

Don’t burn coal in open fireplaces. Ninety per 
cent of such heat escapes through the chimney. 
You may love your cheery open fire. It is a sac- 
rifice to give it up perhaps. But compared with the 
sacrifices of life and love that the brave families 
overseas are making, it is really nothing to renounce 
this pleasure. Burn wood in your open fireplace 
when you need the cheer. 

Don’t start a coal fire in the furnace so early in 
the season as you usually do. During these early 
autumn days try the experiment of taking the chill 
from the house in the mornings and evenings by 
having a wood fire in the furnace for a few hours at 
a time. The wood may cost as much as coal, but 
the idea is to save coal. 

A temperature of 68 degrees is sufficient for active 
adults in good health. Try to keep your house 
temperature up to that point, but don’t crowd your 
fire so that it will get much higher, even for short 
periods of time. This will be cheaper, and more 
healthful besides. Wear sensible clothing and long- 
sleeved underwear, avoiding sheer sleeves and low- 
necked frocks. To children, elderly people and 
invalids, special thought must be given. 


A fireless cooker saves coal. Make one accord- 
ing to the instructions of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
771, which is provided free by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, D.C. 

If you need hot water early in the morning and it 
is impossible to obtain it without bringing up the 
fire, put boiling water in the fireless cooker at night 


and the next morning no trouble of that sort awaits 
you. Few people who own fireless cookers know that 
rice and cereals can be cooked overnight without 
heating a stone over a coal fire. Have water boiling 
rapidly, put in the amount of rice or cereal wanted 
and let it cook for ten minutes. Put it in the cooker, 
clamping the lid, and in the morning heat it suffi- 
ciently for serving. 

By using the fireless cooker you can have a uni- 
form temperature for bread raising even in the 
coldest weather. Heat one of the radiators about 
two minutes over the gas, or longer over the range, 
until quite warm to the hand. A fireless-cooker 
kettle makes a good mixing pan for raised bread. 
Put in the warm radiator, then the kettle with the 
sponge or dough, and close the top of the cooker. 
Do not use the clamp top of the cooker, kettle or the 
plunger. 


With a hot iron or hot-water bottle placed at 
one’s feet and the body well clothed, it is surprising 
in what a low temperature one can sit comfortably 
and safely. This is quite a saving in days of fuel 
scarcity. 


Almost every household has quantities of paper 
lying idle which should be utilized for making paper 
coal. There are several ways of making this fuel. 

Roll or bunch the paper tightly, using several 
sheets of newspaper. Make the bundle as large or as 
small as you desire, but be sure it is compact and 
as hard as possible. For the last, or outside sheet, 
wrap it as though doing up a parcel, tucking the 
ends in tightly and rolling the bundle you have 
made from corner to corner so that when it is 
finished only one point is left to fasten. Then seal 
this point by pouring on paraffin or by holding a 
lighted candle over it, allowing the wax to drip on 
the flap, smoothing it with the finger tips as it cools 
so that it sticks tightly and cannot come unrolled. 

' The Italians dip the whole roll in paraffin, and 
this can be done if desired; it makes a better fire, 
but is slightly more expensive. 


This paper coal may be burned in an open grate, 
used to start a new fire or, if made in the rolls, it 
may be used to take the chill off a room when a 
continuous fire is not needed. 


Orange and lemon rinds are rich in oil. Save for 
fuel every rind that you do not need to conserve as 
food. Dried, these rinds burn splendidly. 

For an economical fire kindler use a few corn cobs. 

Save your paper cases which contained oatmeal, 
crackers, etc. You will find that you save much, as 
they will act both as kindling and feeding for a log. 


In getting the Sunday-night supper make the 
toast in a corn popper over the grate or open fire, 
and utilize it as a camp fire to get a picnic lunch 
when alone at lunchtime, and avoid quickening the 
range fire. This saves fuel and is an interesting 
change. 

Whenever you bake use your oven to full capacity, 
preparing dishes that can be used for several meals. 
Thus you don’t need to use the oven and the extra 
fire it requires so often. 

As a fuel saver, while preparing the evening meal 
put on the cereal for breakfast which requires long 
cooking, let it remain on the range, and by the time 
the coffee is made the next morning the cereal is 
steaming hot and thoroughly cooked. 

Fuel can also be saved if in baking beans they 
are prepared for baking immediately after breakfast 
and, after covering tightly, are put on a medium 
hot part of the range and allowed to simmer or 
bubble all day so that the fat and seasoning per- 
meate them, and then are put in a hot oven and 
baked about an hour before serving. 
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food deficit. 


as possible. 


and the necessity of building up 


Food from America sustained the Allies last winter, 
but by a margin altogether too narrow. Every consid- 
eration of good housekeeping, international as well as 
domestic, dictates the necessity of building up, both here 
and in the Allied countries, as reassuring a food surplus 


Therefore, because of the greater needs of our Allies 


American should permit any evidence of harvest plenty 


What Foods We Must Save This Winter and Why 


fie importance of North America as the greatest 
single factor in the Allied food situation increases 
| with every month of the war. In peacetimes the Allied 
_ countries received less than ten per cent of their food 
| importations from the United States. During the last 
_ fiscal year this was increased to fifty per cent. It now 
seems certain that this demand on our 1918 crops will be 
much heavier and that out of our surplus we shall have 
to make up more nearly one hundred per cent of their 


food conservation. 


and with the least 


food reserves, no 


now to cause the slightest relaxation of effort toward 


Europe is to-day, as never before, eating to live. Food 
administrations are thinking not in terms of menus, 
but of actual nutritive values, whatever their sources. 
What matters most is just what food can be secured 
and delivered in edible condition at the points of need, 


Not all the details of the practice of voluntary food | 
conservation in America this autumn and winter can be | 
foretold now. In general, to help meet the conditions, 7 


EVERYONE SHOULD SAVE MORE SCRUPULOUSLY | 
THAN EVER WHEAT, MEATS, FATS AND SUGAR, 


and all should hold themselves ready to respond to such 
other calls as the Food Administration may be required 
by circumstances and foreign demands to issue. 


United States Food Administration. 


use of ships. 


You Can 


What the Four Fingers 


| HIS autumn the war passes into a 
| new stage, the stage in which 
American participation becomes 
an effective factor. That implies 


4\\| not only continued but increased 
| effort on the part of American 
| housewives. Every day the war 
|| lasts means so much less _ pro- 
| juctivity for Europe; and every 


— —— soldier who goes over means so 
much more food to be sent. For this increased work 
the housewife naturally wants her autumn manual, 
so that her every effort may tell in the right direc- 
tion. 


There are few general rules in this matter of food 
conservation. Different localities have differing 
problems, each of which must be met in its own 
way; and sometimes the problems for all change 
overnight because of some newly entering factor. 

Remember, for instance, how meat piled up last 
spring for lack of cars to carry it to the ships, till it 
became a matter of conservation for us to help eat 
it ourselves. That is an example of how conditions 
may temporarily change the food program. 


The first word to the housewife now must be: 
“Stand ready to change the details of your program 
whenever you are assured from headquarters that a 
change is necessary.’’ But be sure that you get your 
directions from headquarters, and not from a Teu- 
ton source that may be using your very loyalty to 
fight its own wars. 


As long, however, as the need for food conserva- 
tion for fighting men across the sea lasts there will 
be certain fundamental principles that we must 
never tire of considering, even though there may 
be slight temporary changes in carrying them out. 
“Save the wheat, meats, fats and sugar”’ are the 
four fingers on the hand of conservation; and ‘use 
perishables’’ is the thumb. The first are essential 
foods, and they travel well, so while the food prob- 
lem lasts they will be the chief factors used to work 
it out. 


The wheat situation will vary least of all. Until 
the fields of Europe have been reéstablished, and 
world shipping again comes to normal, it will con- 
tinue to be necessary for us to send wheat to Europe 
in quantities far and away ahead of what we sent 
before the war. And not even large harvests here can 
do away with the need for wheat saving. Moreover, 
it is the desire of our Government to build up wheat 
reserves both here and abroad, so that some such 
sudden crisis as a submarine onslaught may not 
mean disaster to the food supplies of the Allies. 


_ Beef is always the fighting man’s food, and it is 
improbable that we shall be able to return to a 
normal consumption of it until after the war. So 
the constant and intensive study of meat substitutes 
will continue to be a leading feature of our program. 


lelp ive 


and Thumb on the Hand of Conservation Are 


Watch carefully the situation regarding fats. 
They are unique in being food for both men and 
guns—the manufacture of explosives depending on 
them. So, needless to say, none of them should 
ever be thrown away. What men can’t eat the 
guns will. But do not imagine that conservation 
is served in any way by keeping butter out of your 
children’s diet. Margarine will do for grown-ups 
when butter saving is called for, but do not let even 
the temptation of its lower price keep you from 
providing your children with butter, unless you 
give them extra quantities of milk. 


The sugar situation will require constant watch- 
fulness. The housewife will discover that her most 
patriotic efforts will be asked for here, and that 
these efforts will have to be unremitting. At best 
we cannot hope for greater supplies. But even if we 
have to go to stricter rations on sugar, we shall 
still be better off than the Allies, and should accept 
the situation with the utmost patience. 


“Use perishables”’ will know no fluctuation, for 
that will not only save food for Europe but will at 
the same time lessen the transportation problem 
here. But even “use perishables”’ must include dis- 
cretion, for if you buy dainties brought from a dis- 
tant state you defeat just half of its object, because 
you are using transportation. 


Sum it up this way: The war needs wheat—do 
you use, therefore, corn, rye, barley, oats, rice and 
potatoes. The war needs bacon and beef—do you 
use, therefore, chicken, eggs, fish, cheese, beans, peas 
and nuts. The war needs fats, especially animal 
fats—do you use, therefore, vegetable oils and drip- 
pings. The war needs sugar—do you use, therefore, 
molasses, honey, sirup, figs, dates and raisins as 
much as you possibly can. 


Another invariable rule is: ‘‘Preserve.”” The 
closets of the average housewife are probably loaded 
with the summer fruits, with the preserving of which 
so many of us used to stop. But while there is a 
single vegetable left that can be canned, dried for 
stored, the housewife has not quite done her all to 
feed the Allied world and nourish her family as well 
and as cheaply as possible. 


The “‘ fighting housewife’’ can make her food more 
palatable and nutritious than ever. There is a vari- 
ety of substitutes to work with so great that they 
will add permanently to the dietary of the nation. 
And there is a flood of expert knowledge being 
poured out for her that she once had to go to college 
to obtain. So if she does not here give the manual 
laborer, the student, the child and the aged the 
food that best meets their needs, as well as savin 
the food that the soldiers need abroad, she is rit 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 


Food is wasted even if, tasting delicious and meas- 
ured so that none is left over, it still is not a proper 
combination for the particular individuals who eat 
it. Still worse is improperly cooked food, though 
the crime of crimes, of course, is food thrown away. 
We must all learn thoroughly the difference be- 
tween waste and refuse. There must be none of the 
former, and the latter must be so carefully managed 
that much of it will still be of use. If your town 
keeps pigs they will help you to economize; but 
you, inturn, must do your best for them, by taking 
pains to separate your garbage, so that no meat 
scraps, coffee or tea grounds or inedible materials 
shall go to them. Pigs make fat and fat makes ex- 
plosives. 


Don’t forget that there are many kinds of econ- 
omy besides the garbage-pail variety. In every- 
thing—whether you have money or not —economize. 
For economy frees the labor that is scarcer than 
money; and it frees more money for vital war uses, 
from Liberty Bonds to Thrift Stamps. 


Now the “price” knife is the sharpest weapon 
with which the housewife’s morale may be attacked, 
and it is one of the handiest tools for German prop- 
aganda. It is easy, with a little encouragement, 
to forget that low prices are impossible in wartime. 
This is no reason, however, why we should put 
up with extortion anywhere, but when we find it, it 
is a great deal more to the point to take it up with 
the local food administrator than to help the Kaiser’s 
agents by gossiping with neighbors about it at the 
grocer’s or the butcher’s. One definite measure 
which the Food Administration is undertaking for 
the benefit of the housewife is the publication of 
standardized ‘‘fair-price lists” in practically every 
town. This is being done through the medium of 
price-interpreting committees which will ascertain 
fair retail prices, more than which the consumer 
should not pay. 

Take pains to know prices, so as to be able to tell 
when they are legitimately and when illegitimately 
high. The lack of such accurate information can 
keep the housewife from doing her duty to her family 
in the matter of both nutrition and economy while 
apparently guarding them from extortion. Milk is 
an instance of this. When milk went up last winter, 
owing to an unprecedented feeding problem, innu- 
merable housewives dropped it from the dietary. 
But they failed to see that, even at the highest price 
to which milk rose, they still got more nutrition for 
the price than when they bought any animal food. 


Prices look appallingly high. No doubt of that. 
Yet thanksgiving is actually more appropriate re- 
garding them than complaint. If we were English 
housewives we should not only have high prices, but 


should have extreme food shortages as well; while - 


if we were Northern French we should pay for the 
war not only in high prices and scarcity, but in 
ruined cities and pillaged homes and slavery. We 
have got off cheaply so far. 
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than civilians. 
replaced with new. 


Ordinarily it is not difficult to increase our importa- 
tion of wool, but under present conditions, when ship- 
builders are struggling to provide ship tonnage necessary 
to our Army and the Allies in Europe, the question of 
obtaining the necessary amount of wool becomes a prob- 
lem which directly affects every household in America. 


What Wearing Materials are Scarce and Why 


‘to country produces only a portion of the wool 
| annually consumed in clothing and is obliged to im- 
port from other countries the balance needed. War 
conditions have enormously increased the consumption 
of wool in the United States, thus accentuating the de- 
ficiency in our domestic supply. The soldier and the 
_ sailor must be clothed. They wear out clothes faster 
Garments used up must quickly be 


Of cotton, this country produces an ample supply. 
Here it is a question of machinery. There is in exist- 
ence only such mill equipment as will care for civilian 
needs under normal conditions. When this machinery 
is suddenly called upon to produce huge quantities of 
cotton fabrics for military use, it can, of course, be 
worked only to its capacity. Everyone must recognize 
that the Army and Navy must be cared for first. 

It behooves all to think what each household, and 
each member of the household, can do to help. 
but common prudence to use most economically our 
present supply. There is no reason to fear that the 
legitimate needs of everyone will not be adequately met. 


It is 


War Industries Board. 


What You 


an Do to Help 


Here are the Ways You Can Do it and Still be Well Dressed 


authorities at Washington have 
seen how fine have been the women of 
||| the country in their response to the ap- 
| peal to save food for the war. They 
|| have no doubts that they will as loyally 
V4eq)| save clothing and fabrics in order that 
"4 | our soldiers and sailors may at all times 
4) be properly clothed, and the multitude 

of other war needs involving textiles 
SS may be adequately and promptly met. 

Those in authority at Washington are not issuing arbi- 
trary orders to the people of America, telling them what 
they shall wear and how much, nor have they any inten- 
tion of doing so. Their plan is rather to place before the 
people all the facts in the situation, so that the whole 
nation may know just what it is up against and coéperate 
voluntarily in whatever is deemed necessary. 

More than a year ago, as vision of the kind of Army we 
now have in France and in the making in America began 
to take shape in official minds in Washington, it was per- 
ceived that to meet the enormous military needs for 
textiles, particularly wool, all waste must be eliminated. 
Study of the consumption of wool used in clothing in this 
country disclosed the fact that the chief sources of waste 
were two: styles and samples. Immediately attention was 
directed to these two forms of waste, that of styles being 
taken up first. 

The Government discovered—what any woman could 
have told—that styles came from Paris. Accordingly the 
advance models then showing in Paris were sent for and 
considered. The result was that the Paris dressmakers 
were brought together for the purpose of creating new 
models which would satisfy the demands of taste and 
style, and yet at the same time result in less cloth being 
used in their reproduction by American garment makers. 
Out of this came what is now familiar as the ‘‘slim silhou- 
ette,” the type for all the models sent over from Paris, and 
made possible by the agreement of the Paris couturiéres 
to use not more than about four yards and a half of fabric 
in any one garment. 

In the meantime the codperation of American garment 
makers was invited by the authorities at Washington and, 
of course, this was promptly forthcoming and a program of 
voluntary wool conservation was adopted. 


42 Yards for a Woman’s Garment 


exe resolutions adopted by the trade called for a reduc- 
tion by at least one-fourth in the amount of cloth con- 
sumed in garment making, and fixed four yards and a half 
as the maximum amount of woolen goods to be used in 
any woman’s garment, and less whenever possible. 

In large part the trades are effecting the reduction 
promised by greater simplicity of style. Out of this, then, 
comes the word for the woman buyer of wool clothing, 
whether for herself or for her children. It is simplicity. 
Simplicity of style in individual garments and simplicity 
in all details of dress from now on should be the watchword 
of every woman, regardless of her means. 

There is more than patriotism in this; there is thrift as 
well. The simple garment does not so quickly become dis- 
tasteful to the wearer because it is ‘‘out of style.” It is the 
elaborate garment that one is tempted to discard before 
it is worn out, because it has been rendered conspicuous 
by a change in style. Simple garments can be worn longer, 
and what the Government most desires is that all clothing 
shall be worn until it is worn out, and not replaced by new 
as long as it can be kept in service. It looks to American 
women to make this the fashion for the war. 

There are, too, quantities of perfectly good cloths and 
garments not at the moment in vogue, which ought to be 
worn and used up to relieve the demand on supplies for 
the future. 

Another buying suggestion is to purchase those fabrics 
which will cut to best advantage, giving the greatest 
degree of economy in making to pattern. This will also 
prove to be an advantage when the time comes to remake 


the garment, either to get further wearing service out of it 
or to make it conform to changes in style. 


Getting Along With Fewer Models 


\ ASHINGTON made another suggestion to the gar- 

ment makers, which also contains a valuable pointer 
for the individual woman. They were asked if they could 
not reduce the number of models they were accustomed to 
offer retailers. It was felt that by an excessive number of 
models, material was being wasted through some selling 
less readily than others and retail dealers’ becoming over- 
stocked. 

The point for the individual woman is the same—don’t 
stock up with too many dresses or suits designed for the 
same kind of wear. Get along with as few as possible of 
each type of garment needed. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to see the waste of 
fabrics involved in every woman in a single city going to 
her retailer twice a year and bringing home each time from 
two to half a dozen bits of goods clipped off the piece by 
the salesman, who knows he must be obliging if he wants 
to sell. ONE ESTABLISHMENT ESTIMATED THAT 
IT GAVE AWAY 20,000 YARDS OF CLOTH OF ALL 
KINDS IN A SINGLE YEAR. The answer is: Don’t ask 
for samples; make up your mind as to your selection 
while you are in the store. Radical suggestions for re- 
ducing the use of fabrics in samples have been accepted 
by the trades; be just as drastic in your own saving in the 
matter of samples. 


Think Along This Line 


F THE multitude of things that people buy and use 

there is scarcely one that the Army does not need and 
use. Therefore, every person who stays at home during the 
war and uses anything is really competing with the Army 
for whatever is purchased. 

For example, the Army and Navy need wool and cotton 
for uniforms, wool and cotton for socks, wool and cotton 
for underclothing, wool for blankets, wool and cotton for 
shirts, cotton for airplane wings, cotton for canvas for 
tents and wagon covers and sailors’ hammocks, cotton 
for webbing and cartridge belts, cotton—of the very best — 
for gas-mask fabrics, raw cotton for explosives, and spun 
silk for powder bagging. These are only a few of their 
textile needs; compete with them as little as you possibly 
can, remembering that mills which make what you buy 
cannot at the same time be devoting their whole capacity 
to the making of what the soldier and sailor have to have. 

‘““All wool” has for so long been popularly accepted as 
the standard for fabrics using wool as a basis that the term 
has crept into the language to indicate generally purity 
and high quality. Conversely, the term “‘shoddy,” origi- 
nating in connection with fabrics made of wool, has come 
to be accepted as a term indicating anything below grade, 
inferior, not what it pretends to be. 

It is felt that women, as the great buyers of clothing, 
should now know something about fabrics made of mix- 
tures of wool and cotton, and of mixtures of virgin wool 
and shoddy. The reason is that, more and more, women 
and the public generally will be asked to decrease their 
demands for all-wool fabrics and garments, and to use those 
that contain cotton or shoddy or both, or those that con- 
tain less original wool than formerly. 

Few people know that shoddy is merely reworked wool— 
that is, wool that has been made into cloth and then re- 
duced again to its fibrous state. Virgin, or original, wool 
can be processed three times, generally speaking; it can be 
reworked twice. Each time the fiber or staple is shortened 
and it loses some of its tensile strength. The important 
fact to understand is that the presence of shoddy in a fabric 
does not necessarily condemn it; the Army blanket, for 
example, may contain 35 per cent of shoddy, and no one 
says that the Army blanket is not all that it should be. 

imilarly, some fabrics are in no wise rendered less desir- 
able by a considerable admixture of cotton. 


Save All Your Woolen Rags 


I O NOT, therefore, when buying during the war, reject 

the fabric or the garment of mixed composition just 
because itis a mixture. Fabrics properly and honestly con- 
structed of these mixtures should and can be durable and 
of good style and appearance. Indeed, it is ventured that 
of two pieces of goods, one a wool fabric at, say, $2.50 a 
yard, and the other a fabric containing both wool and 
cotton, at the same price, THE LATTER IS LIKELY 
TO BE THE BETTER PURCHASE FOR WEARING 
QUALITIES. You see, there are good shoddy and bad 
shoddy; and a garment that is technically ‘‘all wool’’ 
may be all or mostly shoddy and inferior to another con- 
taining some cotton and more virgin wool. Therefore, 
save all your woolen rags—every scrap—so they may be 
returned to the mills and used over again. 


The Matter of Shoes is Very Important 


O NOT forget that you wear shoes made mostly of 
leather. This commodity is vitally necessary to the 
Army. Some of your conservation of shoe leather has 
already been effected from Washington, by agreement with 
the shoemakers of the nation. For instance, the maximum 
heights of shoes for men, women and children have been 
fixed; the maximum heights of overgaiters have been deter- 
mined and the number of styles and models greatly re- 
duced. Coéperate with the shoemakers by accepting 
these new wartime standards and not asking for fancy 
colors or styles which the nation really cannot afford to 
make now if it is to meet the leather requirements of the 
Army. Buy only those shoes you must have, and buy 
those for service. And wear them as long as you can. 
There are thousands of women throughout the country 
who have always, to a considerable extent, practiced most 
of the economjes in textiles and shoes suggested now for 
all women. They have had to be economical and saving 
because of limited means; they owed it, let us say, to 
their husbands’ pocketbooks. At this moment every 
woman, regardless of her income or spending power, owes 
precisely these economies to her country. Observe them 
all, whether your pocketbook requires it or not. 


Keep an Eye on Men’s Clothes 


E®€P a watchful eye upon the men of your family and 
their clothing consumption. Washington is relying 
upon the women to effect economies in consumption of 
men’s clothing as well as their own and their children’s. 
A woman can see to it that men’s suits are worn until no 
longer serviceable, and particularly that they are kept 
pressed, cleaned and repaired. These measures will greatly 
prolong the life of men’s clothing—and women’s, too, for 
that matter. If there is a man in your family who wears a 
uniform—railroad, police, post office, fire department, and 
so forth—see if an extra season’s use cannot be had out of 
each suit. Especially large quantities of wool are used in 
making nonmilitary uniform garments because of the 
hard service they must usually withstand. 


Don’t be Disturbed by Rumors 


INALLY, do not let yourself be disturbed by unauthor- 
_jized rumors you may hear from time to time about 
shortages in clothing materials, particularly wool. The 
Government has a control over wool and woolens which 
assures that wool will be equitably distributed to meet both 
government needs and essential civilian requirements. 
Furthermore, prices will be regulated to assure a fair and 
reasonable profit to the industry, but a range of prices will 
not be permitted to allow abnormal profit with conse- 
quent unjustifiable hardship to the consuming public. 
This is the solemn assurance of your Government, which 
surely you can trust. Do not permit yourself, therefore, 
to be frightened or stampeded into any purchases of cloth- 
ing or fabrics beyond your immediate needs 
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“Here is the acme of flavor— 
An appetite-maker and saver! 
Superlative soup of a nourishing group 


/ 
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. | il Which I strongly commend to your favor.”’ “i 
\} ii} ii | 
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Now for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup Q 


This is just the time you need it. You 
want its tonic appetizing quality, its 
wholesome nourishment, its delicious 
flavor. 


SEPH CAMP PBELL GOMPA 
CAMDEN,N.J..U.SA 


There is nothing like it to put your digestive 
powers on edge and give a keen relish to every- 
thing you eat. Your whole meal goes better, digests 


better, does you more good—when it begins with this 
tempting soup. 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato 


You never tasted anything more satisfying. 


The United States Department of Agriculture asserts that such a 
soup yields fifty per cent more energy than the same amount of milk. 


You could not produce a finer soup in your home kitchen—nobody 


could. But yours would cost you more. i 
In Campbell’s you get selected red-ripe tomatoes fresh from the | 
fields, blended with choice butter and fine herbs, and delicately seasoned. 
You use nothing better on your table. 
Using Campbell’s you have no materials to buy nor prepare, no 
marketing, no labor, no cooking cost. It comes to you completely 4 
cooked, blended, ready for your table any time in three minutes. 
You can make it as hearty as you like simply by adding boiled rice or noodles. Served in : 
this way, it is almost a meal in itself. Think what a help and comfort—especially at this time 4 
of year! ‘| 
Order it by the dozen. This saves time and extra deliveries. And you have it right at hand. | 
| 
21 kinds a can 
Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) | Mock Turtle Printanier 
Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Celery Consommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Chance 


UPPOSE every woman in England who has lost a man in service in 
the war had donned mourning, what would have been the effect on 
the nation? For, mark you, there is scarcely a household in England 

that remains untouched. Yet, in spite of this widespread casualty, mourning 
is to-day conspicuous in England by its absence. This, too, in a country 
where the barbarous method of wearing deep mourning and of using black- 
bordered stationery and handkerchiefs had its origin. This change in the 
English mind is not that the Englishwoman has grown heartless or regardless 
of her loss: it means something far deeper and finer. She felt—and rightly 
so—that universal mourning would shatter the national morale: that it 
would cast a gloom upon the minds of men, Women and children that would 
be fatal to the success of the national arms. All England would have resembled 
one vast funeral procession. Instead, the Englishwoman has put aside any 
outer demonstration of personal grief and has shown a respect for those who 
have laid down their lives for her by a cheerfulness and a resolute demeanor 
that have given heart to the returned soldier and courage to the new man 
about to go into the war. She has argued wisely that the loss of a man for 
his country isa matter of pride and not of selfish grief, and that a demeanor 
of cheer and courage is the finest offering that she can lay upon the altar of 
her country or upon the grave of her departed. It is now for us to follow in 
the footsteps of the Englishwoman. The American casualty lists are growing. 
Shall the American woman choose a less fine Way of honoring her heroic fallen 
than her English sister? This is no time for the senseless trappings of woe 
or for sterile mourning. In such a manifestation of despair the Englishwoman 
sees nothing but weakness. Surely, if she can come to this splendid mental 
state, after having passed through overfouryears of her offerings, the American 
woman can rise to the great occasion after an experience of only a little more 
than a year, and with not a thousandth part of her sacrifice. The American 
woman has a chance here to break away from a symbolism born of barba- 
rism: a selfish practice: a gratification of personal sorrow, and come into her 
place in the sun with the inspiring example of her English sister, 


College Soldiers 


HE average red-blooded boy wants to serye his country instead of going 

to college. He has been told that he can serve his country best by going 
to college until he is twenty-one, but he cannot see it that way and he has a 
natural feeling that he is losing time. Under the War Department's new 
plan, however, a boy of eighteen can enlist and go to college at the same 
time. The plan provides that, beginning this month, military instruction, 
under officers and noncommissioned officers of the Army, will be provided in 
every institution of college grade enrolling for the instruction one hundred 
or more ablebodied students over the age of eighteen. The necessary military 
equipment will be provided by the Government. There will be created a 
military training unit in each institution. Enlistment will be purely volun- 
tary, but all students over the age of eighteen will be encouraged to enlist. 
The enlistment will constitute the student a member of the Army of the 
United States, liable to active duty at the call of the President. It will, 
however, be the policy of the Government not to call the members of the 
training units to active duty until they have reached the age of twenty-one, 
unless urgent military necessity compels an earlier call. Students under 
eighteen, and therefore not legally eligible for enlistment, will be encouraged 
to enroll in the training units. Provision will be made for coérdinating the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps system, which exists in about one-third of 
the collegiate institutions, with this broader plan. 

So that by this plan a college student receives a definite and immediate 
military status. He does not waste time by going to college: on the contrary, 
he gains military training under the best auspices and becomes ready for 
immediate service when the call of necessity comes. Naturally, if necessity 
arises, the War Department will turn, first of all, to thesetrained college units. 


Every Woman’s Job 


HERE is one very important point that every woman should get true 

and square in her mind: that she must not grow sentimental over 
disabled soldiers. A crippled soldier is not a subject for adoration, hero 
worship or lionizing. What he needs is courage: the building up of a faith 
within himself. It has been clearly demonstrated in the marvelous recon- 
struction work carried on in England, France, Canada and Italy that, no 
matter how badly mutilated a man may be, he can conquer his handicaps, 
stand up with men and do a man’s job. The United States Government has, 
through the Surgeon General’s Department, made the most.comprehensive 
and practical arrangements for the remaking of our shattered soldiers; so 
that no man coming back from “over there’’ need feel that he must, for the 
rest of his life, be a burden upon his family or his country. The Government 
stands ready to train him: the manufacturers have opened their doors to 
him for positions. He will be as welcome as the man of sound body: the 
fullest chance is his. But women can undo all this if they extend to him silly 
sentimentalism and thus pauperize him. Every woman who has in her 
family or family circle a shattered soldier, by reason of the war, has it within 
her power to destroy his usefulness for life, or to make of him a real hero 
among his fellow men. It is, first of all, up to the man himself; but since we 
are all such creatures of environment, much depends on the atmosphere with 
which the man is surrounded. 


A Question We Won’t Like 


E MIGHT as well get accustomed to the idea that the question of 

keeping pet dogs may sooner than we think appear on the horizon with 
us as it already has in England and France. ‘‘ What!” is the horrified cry. 
Kill our dogs?’’ Well, which are more important: dogs or human beings ? 
You think of your one dog. But multiply him as a devourer of food, and see 
where you end. In one county in Kansas, for instance, there are 6000 dogs 
eating enough food each day to feed 1000 French or Belgian orphans. Which 
is more important to the world just now? ‘‘But my dog is fed on scraps,”’ 
is an immediate argument. Perhaps. But by no means always. But even 
so, should there be scraps now? Not if Mr. Hoover is really backed up. 
Here and there is a dog that is self-supporting: a shepherd dog, or a watch 
dog, But how about the millions of dogs that are kept as pets? For don’t 
forget that the question of dogs runs into millions, devouring millions of 
pounds of food each year. Opposite to that fact place our duty: to save 
food for our fighters. Yet we are feeding millions of pounds of food to pet 
dogs—an essentially idle part of our population. We may not like the 
thought of doing away with our pet dogs. There are a great many thoughts 
not to our personal liking that war brings in its wake. But when more of our 
personal likes are brought to a point, as they will be, of choosing between a 
personal preference and a national human need, the question that will come 
to us is: Do our dogs mean more to us in this crisis than human lives? 


The Soldier of the Switchboard 


HEN we “call up’”’ on the telephone and we do not, perhaps, get as 

quick service as in normal times, let us remember that the girl who 
answers our call is feeling the war just as we all are. All telephone switch- 
board rooms are short-handed, and every girl is answering five, yes, ten times 
the number of calls that she did before the war. Of course she makes mis- 
takes: who does not in these days? Does not the Government? Do not all 
the war agencies? Who is blameless? The girl at the other end of the wire is 
distinctly a war agency. She is part of a tremendous war-made traffic that 
we in our homes can hardly grasp. The rush days are upon her with thei: 
wear and tear and grind. If our nerves get on edge with the work upon us, 
how about her nerves? She is human, is this girl. It is said of her that it is 
the voice with a smile that wins in her job. But let us send to her the 
voice with a smile: the word kindly and not impatiently spoken. The 
telephone girl is a soldier, picketed at a vital point in our lives. For what 
would we do in these swift-moving days without the telephone? And the 
telephone spells the girl at the other end of the wire. 


Not a “Slacker”? Magazine 


E HAVE received this letter from one of our readers, and we answe! 
it for the benefit of all our readers: 

“Frankly, don’t you think you would be received a bit more cordially on 
the part of many of your readers if you were to ‘cut out’ the war? Don’t you 
think we get enough of it without our favorite magazine heaping the mea: 
ure? To be sure, what you publish pertaining to the war is good, but mu: 
everything be the war, even THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL?” 


No, we do not think that we would be received ‘‘more cordially” by oi 
readers if we ‘cut out” the war from this magazine. And even if we believ: 
we should be, we would not do so. This war is not something to turn from: | 
‘cut out’’; it isa cataclysm to face like men and women, and it is for th 
magazine to reflect the consciousness of such a titanic struggle and treat it 
those phases which touch the home and women and chiidren, and try ' 
advise, cheer and help in the problems that it presents. The editors of th - 
magazine rejoice in the fact that they have been placed, at this time, in 
position where it is given them to throw some light on places that are da 
and on problems that stagger the best. Yes, it may be said that ‘‘ever 
thing must be war,’’ and the sooner we get that truth into our heads ti 
sooner we will come to a truer realization of what the war means. O 
desire is not to “cut out” the war: our prayer is rather that we may | 
guided and vouchsafed the strength, physical and spiritual, to ‘carry on ’ 
the war, so far as these pages can do so, in the way that we have don 
Tue LapiEs’ HomE JoURNAL is not a “‘slacker’’ magazine. 


Four Times a Day 


T SEEMS strange indeed that in these days with the need of conservat! 
I of food there should still be a goodly number of thoughtless persons—a 
of an intelligent order, more is the wonder—who persist in going to a hotel 
or restaurant, after the theater orconcert, and eating for the fourth til 
‘‘But we do not eat meat,” reasoned a woman as she ordered ice cream and 
sweetened pastry at the very time when the sugar pinch was at its most 
acute stage! It seems difficult for us to adjust ourselves to a disciplinary 
point of view, and the wonder is the greater when the food we eat at the fou rth 
meal is So unnecessary. There is some, even if slight, excuse for one whe 
finds it difficult to adjust himself to the conservation idea at his regular meals, 
but ordinary common sense should teach the necessity of omitting the fourth 
meal. The number of these four-times-a-day eaters is small. But the force 
of example is to be taken into account. It is difficult to ask the unthinking 
conserve when the intelligent do exactly the opposite. 
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Stew Vilette: Beef, Peas, 


Rice and Carrots 


Stew Vilette 


1 Cupful of Fresh 3 Medium Onions, 


Shelled Peas Sliced 
1's Pounds of Round 14 Green Pepper 
of Beef 1 Red Italian Pepper 
1 Cupful of Uncooked 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Rice 2 Cupfuls of Boiling 
°s Cupful of Carrots, Water 


Sliced 

. the meat into inch squares, cover with 
—~ boiling water and simmer until tender. 
Blanch the rice for three minutes in boiling, very 
salt water. Blanch the vegetables separately 
and cold-dip. The carrots and onions are sliced 
before blanching, the latter so that the rings of 
onion separate, and the green pepper is cut into 
strips. When the meat is half cooked add the 
salt and the red pepper. Filla hot sterilized jar 
with the vegetables and meat, packing in layers, 
and pour in the broth, boiling hot. Adjust the 
rubber and cover to partially seal; sterilize for 
two hours, seal completely and test for leakage. 


An Italian Meal 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Package of Spaghetti 
Olive Oil 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 

14 Can of Tomatoes 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Onion 1 Italian Red Pepper 

» Green Pepper 144 Cupful of American 

!y Clove Garlic Cheese, Grated 


‘OOK the spaghetti in salted boiling water 
until it is tender. Drain, sprinkle with cold 
water and drain again. For the sauce, mince all 
the vegetables and cook in the oil until tender 
but not browned. Add the tomato, sugar and 
salt. Simmer for from ten to fifteen minutes. 
Place a layer of spaghetti in a greased baking 
dish, cover with a layer of sauce, sprinkle lightly 
with grated cheese and continue with these 
layers until the dish is full, having sauce and 
cheese on top. Brown in a quick oven, then 
pack carefully in a hot, sterilized jar. Add 
just enough boiling water to fill jar after it is 
well packed. Adjust the rubber and cover to 
partially seal; sterilize for one hour and a half, 
seal completely and test for leakage. 


Fresh-Pork Dinner 
t Pounds of Rice 


1 Pound of Fresh Green 
Peppers 


1 Pound of. Cheese (or 
1% Pound of Butter) 
1 Pound of Fresh Pork 
t Chili Peppers 4 Spanish Peppers 
| Cloves or 2 Garlics 8 Level Teaspoonfuls of 
Quarts of Tomatoes Salt 
4 Quarts of Water 

UT the meat, peppers and garlic through a 

food chopper. Mix with the tomatoes, water 
ind salt. Cook on a slow fire, simmering for 
torty-five minutes. Soak the rice in salted water 
for twenty minutes. Rinse with cold water at 

nee. Mix this product with the sauce without 
straining. Grind or grate the cheese and mix it 
thoroughly with all the other products. 

To can this ration, the mixture should be 
packed in hot glass jars while hot. Place the 
rubbers and caps of the jars in position, not 
light. Sterilize for one hour and a half. Remove 
the jars, tighten the covers, invert to cool, 

nd test the joints. Wrap the jars, 
to prevent bleaching, and store. 


A Chicken Dinner 


1 Chicken, Cut Up 

1 Cupful of Rice, Uncooked 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Margarine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Small Onion, Minced 

2 Onions, Sliced 

2 Cupful of Canned or Cooked 
_ Pimientos 

2 Green Pepper in Strips 
A Dash of Nutmeg 

1 Blade of Mace 

Salt as Necessary 

~ INGE, wash and draw the 

: chicken and cut it into pieces 
as for fricassee. Cover with boil- 
ing water; add the sliced onions 
and one tablespoonful of salt, and 
simmer until the chicken is tender. 
Remove the meat from the bones 
and cut it into medium sized 
pieces, 

For the sauce, sauté the minced 
onion in the margarine until it is 
tender but not browned. Add the 
lour, a pint of the liquid that the 
chicken was boiled in, the dash of 
nutmeg, the mace, and salt if 


Fresh-Pork-and-Vegetable 


By A. Louise Andrea 


desired. Stirover the fire until slightly thickened, 
then put in the pimiento cut into small pieces. 

Wash the rice in cold water and blanch it for 
three minutes in boiling, salted water; drain, 
pour one cupful of cold water over the rice, and 
drain thoroughly. 

Pack a hot jar with layers of blanched rice 
and chicken and, when the jar is half full, pour 
in some of the sauce, boiling hot, which will help 
to distribute the pimiento throughout. Con 
tinue with layers of rice and meat until the jar 
is full. Have ready the strips of green pepper 
(quickly blanched in boiling water) and push 
these down on the sides for the decorative effect. 
Pour in boiling sauce to 
fill, allowing it to run down 
through the rice. Adjust the 


Baked Spaghetti With Peppers 
Tomato and Cheese 

rubber and cover to partially seal; sterilize for 

two hours, seal completely and test for leakage 


Mexican Beans, Savory Sauce 


3 Cupfuls of Beans 

4 Slices of Boiled Ham 

2 Onions, Minced 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Olive Oil 


2 Clove Garlics 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Chili Powder 
1144 Cupfuls of Boiling 
Water 
Salt 


ye and soak the beans overnight; add 
‘¥ one onion, one garlic, salt to taste and 
boil until just tender. Drain the beans. 

The sauce is made by mincing onions and 
garlic and cooking them in the oil until tender 
but not browned, when boiling water and chili 
powder and salt to taste are added and all 
allowed to simmer for ten minutes. 

Pack in a hot, sterilized jar, interspersing 
with slices of ham (the fat removed) until the 
jaris full. Pour in the savory sauce, boiling hot; 


Dinner of Meat and Whole 


Dinner Vegetables 


Chicken Dinner With Rice, 
Onion and Red and Green 


OMPLETE, ready and waiting, having been put up at leisure when certain good things were available in 
one’s garden—when company comes unexpectedly or you have been shopping or visiting and did not realize 
how the hours had slipped by, lo! there is your meal in a jar, just requiring to be heated. 

If you serve just the one addition of a fruit-and-lettuce salad you furnish a nice combination of salad and 
dessert. A splendidly balanced ration, too, and ‘‘ potluck” can always be good luck. 
When using meats in canning these meals remove all the fat from them, or during the sterilizing the fat will 
“try out” and give the contents of your jars a greasy appearance and taste. 
fill your jars with the broth in which you have cooked the meat or chicken, skim off all the fat and use it in 
other ways. 
When you prepare the jar dinners in which vegetables are included, season rather highly with salt, because 
the teaspoonful of salt is not added to these quart jars, as is customary when canning vegetables alone. Always 
blanch and cold-dip the vegetables before putting in the hot clean jar; then add the boiling liquid at once. 
Where rice is an ingredient do not cook it beforehand. 
then cold-dipped immediately, whereupon it is ready to use; but when filling your jars with the uncooked rice 
allow for swelling. Consequently, never pack rice in tightly. 
Level measures are called for in all the recipes, unless weights are given, and the jars are to be sterilized under 
boiling water—that is, if you do not use a steam canner. Always put foods into hot, sterilized jars, adjust the 
rubbers and covers to partially seal, sterilize for the length of time stated, then completely seal and test for leakage. 
I use quart jars as a rule and find that one chicken, with rice in due proportion and sauce, or broth from the 
chicken, will fill two quart jars and serve four persons. The Fresh-Pork Dinner, Beef-Stew Dinner and Bacon- 
and-Hominy Dinner are tested combinations canned by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


It is to be blanched in boiling water for three minutes, 


adjust the rubber and cover to partially seal; 
sterilize for two hours and a half, seal and test. 


A Family Dinner 


2 Pounds of Shin of Beef 
(Fleshy Part) 
1 Onion, Minced 
5 Onions, Peeled 
2 Tablespoontuls of 14 Teaspoontul ot 
Minced Carrot Powdered Thyme 
Salt to Taste 
| EMOVE the bone, cut the meat into two- 
inch pieces, and place the bone and meat in 
a saucepan with the minced onion ynd carrot, 
thyme and salt. 


1 Carrot in Strips 
14 Green Pepper 
12 Potato Balls 
2 Red Italian Peppers 


Cover with 


boiling water and simmer un 
til the meat is tender. 


Dinner of Curried Shrimp 
With Rice 


Blanch the potatoes—cut into balls—and the 
other vegetables separately, in boiling water for 
three minutes and cold-dip. Pack a hot steri 
lized jar with the meat and vegetables, remove 
all fat, strain to remove the vegetables from the 
meat broth and fill the jar with it, boiling hot. 
Adjust the rubber and cover to partially seal; 
sterilize for two hours under boiling water; seal 
completely and test for leakage. 


Beef-Stew Dinner 


This ready-canned dinner (not illustrated on 
this page) is the balanced ration served to 
British soldiers at the beginning of the war. 
8.Ounces of Beef 
2 Ounces of Potatoes 
2 Ounces of Onions 


1 Ounce of Carrots 
1 Ounce of Beans 
2 Ounces of Beef Gravy 
TYARBOIL the beef in a kettle, with thin 
gravy, for thirty minutes. Cut up the pota- 
toes, onions and carrots into small sections; add 


Baked Ham With Mexican 
Beans and Savory Sauce 


For the same reason, before you 


Bacon-and-Hominy Dinner 
With Tomato Sauce 


Beef Pot Roast With 
Noodles 


the beans. Place the entire mixture in the 
kettle; add the gravy, season to taste, stir the 
mixture and cook for ten minutes. 

To can the mixture, pack it hot into hot glass 
jars to an eighth of an inch from the tops. Place 
the rubbers and tops of the jars in position, not 
tight. Sterilize for one hour and a half. Remove 
the jars, tighten the covers, invert to cool, 
and test joints. Wrap and store. This is sim- 
ilar in appearance to the meat-and-vegetable 
dinner illustrated 


Shrimp Curry With Rice 


1'3 Pounds of Fresh '4 Cupful of Coconut 
Milk 


Shrimps 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1144 Teaspoonfuls of 
Margarine Curry Powder 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Boiling 
Flour Water 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Uncooked 
Minced Onion Rice 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
| Bee: the onion in the margarine until it is 
tender but not browned. Add the flour and 
curry powder, and stir for a minute over the 
fire; add the boiling water, coconut milk and 
salt and simmer for five minutes. 

Prepare the shrimps by placing them in boil 
ing water and boil them until the shrimps turn 
pink; then remove the shells and feelers and 
cut away the dark vein that runs under outside 
curve—lengthwise of the shrimp. Blanch the 
rice in boiling water for three minutes; cold-dip 
and pack with the shrimps in a hot sterilized 
jar, with half a teaspoonful of salt for the pint 
size. Fill the jar with the curry sauce, boiling 
hot; adjust the rubber and cover to partially 
seal; sterilize for two hours, seal and test. 


Bacon-and-Hominy Dinner 


1 Pound of Rice or 
Cracked Hominy 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt of Water and 1 

'4 Pound of Bacon or Quart of Milk) 
Chipped Beef, Cut !4 Pound of Sweet Green 
Into Small Pieces Peppers, Cut Fine 

1 Pound of Mixed 1 Pint of Strained 
Equal Parts of Tomatoes 
Carrots, Onions, Season With Celery Salt 
Beans and Irish or Celery Seed 
Potatoes 


2 Quarts of Water or 
Milk (or 1 Quart 


( *OOK the rice or hominy, water or milk and 
— salt in a double boiler until the rice or 
hominy is soft. Bacon or chipped beef, green 
peppers and the strained tomatoes should be 
cooked or boiled separately. Then add to this 
mixture the one-pound mixture of vegetables, 
and season with celery sa!t. Cook this vegeta- 
ble combination until dene. Mix at once the 
rice, bacon, green peppers, etc. Stir this well 
into the mixture. 

The product, to be canned, should be hot 
and thoroughly mixed. Pack the mixture into 
hot glass jars at once to an eighth of an inch 
from the tops. Place the rubbers and caps of 
the jars in position, not tight. Sterilize for one 
hour and a half. Remove the jars, tighten the 
covers, invert to cool and test the joints. Wrap 


and store. 
Pot Roast With Noodles 


2 Pounds of Lean Beef 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Minced Suet 

1 Teaspoonful of Peppercorns 

1 Clove 
1 Bay Leaf 
1 Package of Medium Sized Noodles 
2 Pints of Boiling Water 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

LACE the minced suet in a 

deep saucepan to try it out. 

Cut the meat into three or four 
inch pieces and brown the pieces 
in the fat. Remove the meat and 
pour the boiling water into the 
saucepan, thus obtaining nice, 
well-colored gravy. Put the meat 
back with the bay leaf, clove and 
peppercorns and simmer for about 
two hours. Add the salt, and cook 
until tender. Blanch the noodles 
in boiling salted water for two 
minutes to soften them. Drain, 
and pack them with the meat ina 
hot sterilized jar. Pourin enough 
boiling broth (the fat and clove re- 
moved) to fill the jar. Adjust the 
rubber and cover to partially seal; 
sterilize for two hours, seal com 
pletely and test for leakage. 
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G88 — This Panel 
Dress, the newest 
and most popular 
style for Fall, is a 
distinctly Fifth Ave- 
nue model, embody- 
ing all the latest Be 
features. The skirt ES 
is of rich lustrous 
satin, over which is 
gracefully hung the 
panelof serge,loosely 
confined to the waist 
by a satin girdle, the 
ends being edged 


with silk fringe, now 
so exceedingly pop- 
ular. Fancy buttons 
adorn the lower edge of 
the panel. You cannot go 
wrong in ordering this 
gown, and at the ex- 
tremely low price of 
$10.98 you have a won- 
derful bargain. Colors: 
Navy Blue, or Black. 
Sizes: 32 to44in, Bust. 
Misses, 14 to 20 years. 


Postpaid $10.93. 


Silk 
Poplin 


$498 


G90—This chic and youthful 
model, of excellent quality silk 
poplin, is one of our most pleas- 
ing models. Made in simple 


yet attractive style, it is be- 
coming to all types. The su- 
perior workmanship in this 
gown is exemplified in the fine 
rows of shirring, which make 
a handsome garniture to the 
dress. Pockets ornament the 
skirt. The novel vestee is hand- 
somely embroidered in colors 


and trimmed with self-covered 
buttons. Collar and cuffs of 
white silk poplin give dainty 
finishing touch to this most 
charming gown. Colors: Navy 
Blue, Black, Copenhagen Blue, 


or Gray. 

Sizes: 32 to 44 in. Bust. 
Misses, 14 to 20 years. Poste 
paid $4.98, 


We Guarantee to 
Please You Abso- 
lutely or Refund 
Your Money 


CKERBO 


Gs9— 
Very new 
and styl- 
ith is this 


and wonderful at the price. 
Made of excellent qua ality 
satin, a material much in 
vogue this season. The 
bodice is modishly designed 
with vestee effect, novelty button 
trimmed. 
Collar and Cuffs add becoming 
finishing touch. 
patch pockets adorn the skirt 
and lend distinction to the gown. 
Colors: Navy Blue, or Black, or 
Wine. Sizes: 
Misses, 14 to 
20 years. 
Post paid 
$7.98. 


MAIL ORDER CO. eae 


|}, postal for 


it TODAY 


A glimpse at 
this Style 
Book is equal 
to spending an 
afternoon on 
Fifth Avenue— 
the world’s 
most fashion- 
able thorough- 
fare. It shows 
you how you 
may dress as 


smartly as the up- 
to-date Fifth Avenue woman, and do it for 
little money. We pay postage or express 


and satisfy 
you or re- 
turn your 
money. 


798 


charming 
satin frock 


White Satin Tuxedo 


Large simulated 


32 to 44 in. Bust. 


G4-142 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


How: You Can Keep Step With the Food 


Administration in Feeding Your Family 
If a Quick Change is Made in Food Regulations 


F THE Government finds it needful to restrict the use of any one of these foods or to withdraw it temporarily for the benefit of our 
men in the Service and the other nations at war, you can make a choice from one of the ten or more other foods which in some cases 
may be used in its place to give the same kind of nourishment. The number following a food shows that it will also do the work indi- 
cated by the heading of the column having the same number. Food from every column should be eaten every day. Study, and save 


this page for reference. 


Foods for Growth and Repair 


Foods for Heat and Energy 


COLUMN 1 


Rich in Protein, 


which builds and repairs 
muscle 


COLUMN 2 
Rich in Mineral 
Matter, 


which builds bone and 
regulates body activities 


COLUMN 3 


Rich in Fats, and Fat 
Solubles, 


which stimulate growth 


COLUMN 4 
Carbohydrates Rich in 
Starches, 


which yield energy slowly 
for heat and work 


COLUMN 5 
Carbohydrates Rich in 
Sugars, 


which yield energy quickly 
for heat and work 


FOODS SUITABLE FOR INFANTS 


Milk—2, 3, 5 
human milk, modified 
cow’s milk 


Beef juice—2 


Milk—1, 3, 5 

human milk best 
Egg yolk—1, 3 

stimulates growth 
Orange juice, prune juice—5 


Cream—1, 2 
in infant feeding used to 
enrich modified cow’s 
milk 


Gruels—1, 2 
made from oats, barley, 
whole wheat 


Orange juice—2 
Prune juice—2 


FOODS TO BE ADDED AFTER THE FIRST YEAR 


Milk—2, 3, 5 
as drink, in soups, with 
toast, in sauces, as cot- 
tage cheese, and in simple 
puddings 
Eggs—2, 3 
raw, soft boiled, coddled, 
scrambled, poached, in 
custards, creams, omelets 
Poultry —2, 3 
boiled, roasted, fricasseed 
Meats—2, 3 
in limited amounts, best 
broiled, boiled, baked, or 
in tender meat cakes 
Fish—2 
any boiled fresh fish, any 
baked fish 


Soups—3, 4, 5 
any soups made with the 
pulp of carrots, spinach, 
celery, turnips, onions, 
potatoes 
Fruits—5 
all stewed or baked fruits, 
either fresh or dried, 
jams and jellies 
Greens—3 
all cooked ‘and sieved 
dandelion, beet tops, 
mustard leaves, chard, 
purslane, lettuce, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage 
Meat broths—3 
chicken, beef, 
veal 


mutton, 


Egg—1, 2 
yolk of egg may be given 
near the end of the first 
year raw in the milk; in 
the second year as soft 
boiled, poached, or cod- 
dled 

Cream—1, 5 
served with cereals and 
puddings 

Whole milk—1, 2, 5 
as drink, as junket, in 
soups, in custards 

Butter—2 


Breakfast foods—1, 2 
made from oats, barley, 
wheat, corn, unpolished 
rice 

Potatoes—1, 2 
baked, boiled, mashed, 
creamed 

Rice—1 
boiled, steamed, in pud- 
dings 

Sweet potatoes—2, 5 
boiled, baked 


Prunes—2 
stewed in puddings 
Apples—2 


stewed, baked 


IN ADDITION, CHILDREN OVER FIVE YEARS AND ADULTS MAY HAVE ANY OF THESE FOODS 


Fish—2, 3 
fresh or canned, served 
boiled, baked, stewed, 
creamed; as soufflé, loaf 
or salad; dried fish—in 
gravy, as chowder, 
creamed 

Cheese—2, 3 
raw, scalloped; as rarebit, 
omelet, soufflé; in soups 
and salads 


Beef—2, 3 
boiled, broiled, corned; 
as roast, in stews; all 


left-overs used in stews, 
pies, croquettes, casserole 
dishes 
Veal—2 
broiled, boiled, creamed; 
as roast; in stews, cro- 
quettes, salads 
Mutton—2, 3 
broiled, boiled, creamed; 
as roast, as loaf, in stews 
Pork—2, 3 
broiled, boiled, baked; in 
loaf, headcheese, scrapple 
Soy beans—2, 3, 5 
in soups, in breads; 
boiled, baked; as soufflé 
Beans (dried, all_kinds)—2, 


4 
boiled, baked; in soups 
and croquettes; as loaf 
Peanuts—2, 3, 4 
boiled, baked; in soups 
and breads; as roast, 
soufflé, peanut butter 
Lentils—2, 4 
in soups, sauces, cro- 
quettes; as loaf 
Peas (dried) —2, 4 
boiled, in soups, as loaf 


Nuts—2, 3, 4 
in salads, breads, pud- 
dings, cakes, candies, 
dressings 

Cereals—2, 3, 4 
(corn, wheat, oats, rye, 


barley, buckwheat, rice) 
contain relatively small 
amounts of protein and 
are eaten primarily for 
energy, heat and work 
Gelatin— 
(spares other muscle- 
building foods or supple- 
ments them) 
in soups, puddings, sher- 
bets; with molded meats 
or fish 


Vegetables (green leaved)—3 
Dandelion—in soups and 
salads, green, cooked 
Mustard tops—as greens 
Kale—as greens 
Chard—as_ greens, _ in 
soups, and salads 
Dock—as greens 
Lettuce—as greens, as 
salad, in soups 
Water cress—as salad 
Brussels sprouts—boiled, 
served hot or cold as 
a salad 
Endive—as salad 
Cabbage—raw as a salad, 
cooked as a salad, as 
vegetable, gratin; 
stuffed; in soups 
Cauliflower — boiled, 
creamed; au gratin, in 
salads 
Artichokes—boiled 
Tomatoes—in soups and 
salads; scalloped, baked, 
fried; in sauces 
Eggplant — boiled, baked, 
fried, stuffed 
Green peppers (sweet)— 
boiled, stuffed, in salads 
Cucumbers boiled, 
creamed, stuffed,in salads 
Onions—boiled,baked, 
fried, creamed, in salads 
Rutabagas (turnips) —5, 
boiled, creamed 
Beets—5, boiled, pickled, 
in salads 
Radishes—raw, boiled, 
creamed 
Parsnips—boiled, fried, 
glacé 
Watermelon—raw, pickled 
Cantaloupe—raw, pre- 
served, in salads 
Pickles of all kinds 


Fruits— 
all raw fruits may be used 
as salads or desserts. 
Cooked, they may be 
served as sauce, as pre- 
serves, in puddings, and 
in shortcakes. Food value 
will depend upon amount 
of sugar added in cooking 


Driedfruitsand vegetables— 
after soaking may be pre- 
pared in same way the 
raw fruit is used 


Following fats may be defi- 
cient in fat solubles which 
stimulate growth. Should 
be used in cooking 


Oleo—2 
butter substitute made 
from animal fats or vege- 
table fat 

Soy beans—1, 2, 5 
in strained soups and 
sauces 

Peanuts—1, 2, 4 
in soups and sauces; as 
peanut butter 

Suet— 
chopped, to be used in 
puddings, cakes, pastries; 
clarified, to be used in 
place of butter in all 
forms of cooking 


Goose fat— 
excellent for cakes, and 
wherever butter is used in 
cooking vegetables 


Chicken fat— 
used the same as goose 
fat 


Mutton fat— 
clarified and mixed with 
suet or cottonseed oil it 
makes an excellent butter 
substitute for cookery 
Salt pork — 
used in baked beans, 
chowders, with boiled 
dinners, sometimes with 
greens 
Lard— 
for deep frying, in pas- 
tries and hot breads 
Bacon—1, 2 
fat from broiling may be 
used in place of butter in 
cookery 
Olive oil— 
in salad dressing, for 
frying 
Cottonseed oil— 
wherever olive oil is used 
Peanut oil— 
in salads, for frying 
Corn oil— 
in salads, for frying 


Rule for Clarifying Fats 


All fats left from cookery 
may beclarified. Mixwith 
water, heat the water to 
the boiling point, stir the 
mixture during the entire 
time. Let the product 
cool. Remove the fat, 
remelt it. Store in glass 
jars in a cool place 


Chestnuts—2 
boiled, roasted, glacé 
Squash—2 
boiled, baked; 
muffins, biscuits 
Pumpkins—5 
boiled, baked; in pies and 
muffins 
Bananas—2, 5 
raw, baked; in the form 
of flour may be used in 
cake 
Rice (polished) —2 
in soups, omelets, salads; 
au gratin; rice flour used 
in pastries, pancakes, 
cakes and breads 


Wheat products—1, 2 

a. Flour—in yeast 
breads, quick breads, 
sauces, cakes, pud- 
dings 

b. Macaroni, spaghetti, 
etc.—boiledandserved 
with cheese, tomato, 
onion, meat, or soup 


in pies, 


c. Wheat cereal — raw, 
boiled; in muffins and 
soufflés 

Corn products—1, 2 

a. Corn meal as porridge 
or mush, in hot breads 
and yeast breads 


b. Corn flour—in sauces, 
hot breads, yeast 
breads, cakes and pud- 
dings 


c. Hominy—Boiled, 
fried; au gratin; in 
pancakes, Southern 
pone, muffins; with 
meats 


Barley products—1, 2 
meal, flour, pearl bar- 
ley—in hot breads, yeast 
breads, puddings, cakes, 
soups, sauces 

Rye products—1, 2 
meal, flour—in hot breads, 
yeast breads, puddings, 
cakes, soups, sauces 


Oat products—1, 2 
meal, flour—in hot breads, 
yeast breads, puddings, 
cakes, soups, sauces 


Buckwheat products—1, 2 
meal, flour—inhotbreads, 
yeast breads, puddings, 
cakes, soups, sauces 


Tapioca— 


in puddings, with fruit, 


in custards 
Sago— 


in puddings, with fruit, 


in custards 


All fruits in the form of jam 
or preserves, and candied 
or glacé 

Apples—2 
raw 

Peaches—2 
stewed, in ice cream, raw 

Apricots—2 
stewed, in ice cream 

Raisins—2 
dried, in puddings, breads 

Dates—2 
dried; in breakfast foods, 
puddings 

Figs—2 
dried; in breakfast foods 
and stewed 

All jellies— 


Honey— 
replaces some of th 
sugar in preserves, can 
dies, cakes 

Molasses— 
replaces sugar in candie 
and cakes 

Maple sugar— 
in candies and frostings 

Grape juice—2 
as drink; in ices, pud 
dings, sauces 

All candies— 

All syrups— 

Cane or beet sugar (ident 
cal) 

Sweet cakes—1, 2, 3, 4 
other columns all repre 
sented, but not in th 
right proportions for 
correct diet 

Sweet desserts— 
value depends on com- 
binations used 


HIS chart has been 

prepared by the De- 
partment of Home Eco- 
nomics and issued by the 
Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University 
of Wisconsin, the United 
States Department of Ag- 
riculture 
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Milk that finer flavor 


everything which 


l rom the richest dairy 
lands in America 


\\ xen Libby decided to add milk to the many 
otier foods they prepare for the American 
housewife, they followed the Libby idea of 
preparing each food right where it is found at 
Its finest. 


Just as their peach kitchens are in the sun- 
flooded valleys of the Pacific Coast, their pine- 
apple kitchens in Hawaii, so Libby established 
their dairies in the rich dairy districts of the 
United States. 


Only pure, rich milk is taken by the Libby 
dairies; more than half of the moisture is re- 
moved, nothing added. It is selected, handled 
and sterilized by a special Libby method. It 
comes to you in sealed-cans as pure as when 
it left the spotless dairy. 


Use Libby’s Milk in. your coffee. Use it in 
cream pies and custards—see how its indi- 
vidual favor gives a new and better taste to 
everything 1n which it is used. 


More convenient! And much more 
economical! 


If you have never before known the conven- 
ience of milk that is always on hand and ready 
to use, that takes up so little room, you will 
be enthusiastic when you use Libby’s. 


id you will be amazed at its economy. 


So -reamy and rich for your coffee—at half 
the cost of cream! And there is never any 
wae! You use it as you need it, and put the 


re. 1a cool place—it keeps for several days. 


- your grocer for Libby’s Milk today. 
Se. or yourself what a difference the milk you 
us: -2n make in coffee and in cooking. 


ibby, MSNeill & Libby, 275 Welfare Building, Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


What a cooking expert says about Libby’s Milk 


Mrs. Harriet Ellsworth Coates, widely known to magazine 
readers as an expert, practical cook and an authority on all 
cooking questions, prefers Libby’s Milk—finds it superior 
and economical. She writes: 


“Few housewives know what a difference the milk they use 
can make in cooking. When I first used Libby’s Milk I was 
delighted at the added richness, greater smoothness and finer 
flavor it gave to soups, creamed meats, cocoa and puddings. 
And, too, its extra ‘body’ makes cool ng easier. Libby’s 

Milk doesn’t separate or ‘break’ easily. 

fy 


Creamed soups made more delicious 


“Used in any cream soups—asparagus, tomato, celery— 
Libby’s Milk lends a rich quality, a subtle flavor, and goes 
so far! For, in all cooking, when the recipe calls for milk, 
you use half Libby’s Milk and half water, and whenever 
the recipe calls for cream, Libby’s Milk just as it is—rich 
and thick. 


Creamed meats and vegetables 


“All cream sauces for meat, fish or vegetables are noticeably 
smooth and fine flavored when made with Libby’s Milk. It 
adds a new, delicious flavor to creamed salmon, creamed dried 
beef, oysters, cauliflower—all your creamed foods. When 
you have tried Libby’s Milk in creamed foods, you will want 
to use it always—for Libby’s care in choosing their milk, and 
their special method of sterilizing, give a specially pleasing 
flavor that adds distinction to all foods cooked with it. 


Making the war cake light 


“When I tried Libby’s Milk in cake—a war cake made with 
part rye flour and little sugar—I found it made one of the 
best cakes I ever ate! It was light and fine grained, the crust 
was more crisp and sugary tasting than usual, the cake through- 
out was even-textured and tender. 


Corn bread that is unusually good 


“When I used Libby’s Milk in an old corn bread recipe I 
decided that saving wheat need not be a hardship—the texture 
was so fine and light, the crusts so delicate. There was a ten- 
derness, a richness about this bread that I had never secured 


before. The flavor, too, was new and unusually pleasing. 
Indeed, it seemed to be a new bread from my old recipe! 


Gives finer flavor to coffee 


“But it was only when I used Libby’s Milk in coffee that I 
fully appreciated it. It gives coffee a delightful flavor. I 
understood at once why so many people prefer it to any other 
cream or milk for coffee. And it is such a pleasant surprise 
to find that you can secure this new, rich flavor at half the 
cost of cream.” 


HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 
New milk desserts—by Libby’s chefs 


You are serving many milk dishes now, to help the Food 
Administration, and once you have tried Libby’s Milk, you 
will want its richness in all of them. Try it in these new 
desserts. 


Make this new Libby’s Cocoanut Cream Pie 


Libby’s Milk is so rich, so like thick cream, that it makes all 
pie fillings unusually rich and luscious. Try this cocoanut 
cream filling in your war crust. 


Cream a tablespoonful of butter. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, the yolks of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch and 
34 cup shredded cocoanut soaked in 34 cup Libby’s Milk 
with 34 cup water. , 


After the pie is baked, beat the whites of the eggs with a 
fork till stiff, add 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, heap over the top 
of the pie, dust with sugar, sprinkle over cocoanut and brown 
in the oven. 


Give your family this pie to-night. See if they will enjoy it 
as much as other families do! And with a war crust you can 
serve it as often as you please! 


Serve this fluffy milk sherbet 


Every dessert you make with milk can be more delicious, can 
have an added delicacy of favor—if you will make it with 
Libby’s Milk. Try it in this new milk sherbet. 


Bring to a boil 2 cups of Libby’s Milk, 2 cups of hot water, 
and % cup of sugar. Remove from fire, and let cool before 
you put into freezer. When partly frozen, add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of vanilla, and the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. Put a 
pinch of salt in eggs as you beat them. Freeze dry and serve 
in sherbet cups or glasses. 


A delightful “‘company” dessert, yet economical enough for 
every day! 
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write 
for PHIIcIPSBORNS 
Save-the-Dollat's 
Style Boo 


tyles-FREE 
You'll find them all in 


Philipsborn’s new 236 page 
Book of War-time Styles for Fall and 
Winter—2, 000 from which tochoose ! 


Mrs. Vernon*Castle, America’s 
Supreme Style Authority, is sponsor 
for these ‘‘New Styles that save the 
Dollars.’’ Their loveliness will de- 
light you. Their economy will astonish 
or your copy of this great 
This is the first and last announce- 
ment. Our issue is limited. 

Mail coupon or 
a postal today. 


Greatest 
Dress Offer—\* 
SILK F998 


Pre- 

Paid, 
America’ssensa- } 
tional war-time “3 
dress value. 


1X6615— 


This charm- 
ing model 
combines— (1) 
latest style, (2) 
splendid quality, 
(3) lowest price. IX 
Self-color Geor- 
gette sleeves, beau- 
tifully finished. 
Satin Messaline 
collar. 

Skirt has deep 
shirrings, pouch 
patch pockets. 


Colors: New Liber- 
ty Blue, Black or 
rich shades of Plum, 


Sizes: Bust 32 to 44, 
Skirt length 39 to 41. 


Price, Prep’d, $7.98 


War 
Bargains! 


Here are Samples of 
2,000 Bargain Offers: 


RS, - $3.49 and up 


Also a wonderful vari- 
ety of Misses’, Girls’, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
garments at astonish- 
ingly low prices. 


Money Back 


if not delighted with the quality, 
style and big saving. Send cou- 
pon or postal at once for big 236 
page Book of War Styles— 
FREE POSTPAID. 


Dont Del 


the edition 
is limited < 


Spiced Cantaloupe 


1 Pint of Diced or 
Thinly Sliced 


1 Level Teaspoonful of 
Whole Cloves 
Cantaloupe 1 Level Teaspoonful of 
(Washed and Whole Allspice 
Thinly Pared) 2-Inch Piece of Stick 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Cinnamon Broken 
44 Cupful of Cider Into Small Pieces 
Vinegar 1 Small Piece of Whole 
1 Cupful of Water Mace 
14 Saltspoonful of Salt 
eed put the sugar, spices, water and salt 
on to boil; boil for fifteen minutes; add the 
vinegar and boil for five minutes; then add the 
cantaloupe, and boil slowly or simmer for forty 
minutes. 
If you do not like the whole spices tie them in 
a piece of cheesecloth. In that case a few more 
must be used. 


Sliced Cucumber Pickle 


Medium Sized 1 Level Tablespoonful of 
Cucumbers Mustard 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Level Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Vinegar Salt 
2 Level Tablespoonfuls 1 Red-Pepper Pod 
of Celery Seed (Finger Pepper) 
ARE the cucumbers and cut each into six 
slices the long way; remove the seeds, mak- 
ing dainty strips about four inches long. 
Sprinkle with salt and let stand for two hours; 
then drain, and rinse in cold water. Boil the 
sugar, salt and vinegar for five minutes; then 
add the strips of cucumber. Mix the mustard 
with a little cold water; add it, and boil for 
thirty minutes; add the celery seed, and the 
pepper pod which has been scalded and chopped 
into small bits. 

Put the cucumber strips into a sterilized jar, 
then fill the jar with the sirup which has the 
tiny red bits through it. Fasten the jar at once 
and put it in a cool, dry place. 


Tomato Catchup 


2 Pecks of Sound Ripe i Level Teaspoonful of 


Tomatoes Mustard 
1 Quart of Vinegar 14 Teaspoonful of Oil of 
4 Level Tablespoonfuls Cloves 

of Salt 2 Level Teaspoonfuls 


1 Level Teaspoonful of of Paprika 

Black Pepper 14 Teaspoonful of 
1 Level Teaspoonful of Cayenne 

Allspice 
V ASH the tomatoes, cut them into halves 

and press out the seeds. Put the flesh of 

the tomatoes into a porcelain-lined or an agate 
kettle; bring quickly to the boiling point, stir- 
ring every now and then. Boil for twenty-five 
or thirty minutes and mash through a coarse 
strainer to remove all skin and seeds. Return 
this liquid to the kettle and boil it down rapidly 
to one-half; then add the vinegar, and boil again 
until thick. 

Take from the fire, and add all the spices; 
return to the fire, and stir continually until the 
catchup comes to a boil. Take from the fire and 
put at once into clean, well-sterilized bottles; 
cork with scalded, clean corks, and dip, while 
hot, into sealing wax. 


Sweet Cucumber Rings 


12 Medium Sized 
Cucumbers 


1 Level Tablespoonful 
of Whole Mace 

Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of 
Cupfuls of Vinegar Sliced Ginger Root 
Level Tablespoonfuls 1 Stick of Cinnamon 

of Whole Cloves 2 Tablespconfuls of 
Level Tablespoonfuls Chopped Red 

of Allspice Pepper 

Salt 

HE cucumbers are pared and cut into half- 
inch or three-quarter-inch slices; remove 
the seeds with an apple corer, sprinkle the 
cucumber liberally with salt, put into a colander 
and let drain for two hours; then rinse with 
cold water. Put the vinegar and the sugar into 
a preserving kettle; tie the spices in 
a small piece of cheesecloth and put 
them into the vinegar and sugar; boil 
for five minutes; then add the cucum- 
ber rings; bring to a boil and simmer 
slowly for thirty minutes. Fill into 
sterilized pint jars while hot. Seal at 
once; when cold, store in a cool, dry 
place. 


N 


Sweet Pickled Watermelon Rind 


4 Quarts of Pared 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
and Cut Rind Broken Cin- 

2 Pounds of Brown namon Stick 
Sugar 2 Level Teaspoon- 

2 Cupfuls of Pure fuls of Cloves 
Cider Vinegar 4 Tablespoonfuls of 

2 Level Teaspoon- Ginger Root or 
fuls of Mace Sliced Lemon 


ARE the rind and cut it into pieces 
about one inch wide and two inches 
long; the size is a matter of choice. 


Sliced Cucumber Pickled 
in Sirup 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


Boil the sugar, vinegar and spices for fifteen 
minutes; add half the rind, and boil slowly un- 
til it is tender and clear. Remove the rind with 
a skimmer and pack it into well-sterilized jars 
with sirup to fill; adjust the rubber, which has 
been dipped into boiling water, then the steri- 
lized lids; then put the other half of the rind 
into the remaining sirup and proceed as before. 
There will be enough sirup for all the rind. 


Mixed Pickle 


2 Cupfuls of Onions 
After Chopping 
2 Quarts of Green 
Tomatoes After 
Chopping 
2 Quarts of Red 
Tomatoes (Not 
Too Ripe) After 
Chopping 
¥ Cupful of Cooking 


1 Quart of Cabbage 
After Chopping 
1 Quart of Celery 
After Chopping 
2 Cupfuls of Cucumbers 
After Chopping 
1 Cupful of Green Pep- 
per After Chopp ng 
1 Cupful of Sweet Red 
Pepper After 
Chopping or Salt 
144 Cupful of Tiny Red 6 Cupfuls of Cider 


Peppers Vinegar 
2 Cupfuls of Lima 4 Cupfuls of Brown 
Beans or Cut Sugar 


4 Level Tablespoonfuls 
of Dry Yellow 
Mustard 


String Beans 


HOP all the vegetables (not too fine), mix 

and put them into a stone crock or an 
earthen bowl; cover with salt; then cover with 
a plate, and press. Next morning drain, put 
into a preserving kettle, and add the vinegar 
and sugar, and the mustard which is mixed with 
a little of the vinegar. Boil slowly for an hour 
and a quarter; put into wide-mouthed bottles 
that have been sterilized, and cork, being sure 
the cork is good and has been boiled for three 
minutes. When cold, dip the tops in paraffin. 


Chili Sauce 


14 Peck of Firm Ripe 2 Level Tablespoonfuls 
Tomatoes of Salt 
1 Quart of Onions 2 Level Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Green Pepper Ground Cinnamon 
2 Cupfuls of Cider 1 Level Teaspoonful of 
Vinegar Ground Cloves 
¥% Cupful of Sugar 1 Level Teaspoonful of 


Ground Ginger 


CALD and skin the tomatoes, press them 

gently to remove some of the seeds and cut 
them into small pieces. Chop the onions and 
the peppers fine and put them into a porcelain- 
lined kettle with the tomatoes; add the rest of 
the ingredients, and boil slowly for one hour or 
until quite thick. Fill into well-sterilized wide- 
mouthed bottles. Be sure the corks are boiled 
before using. When cold, dip the bottles in 
melted sealing wax or paraffin. If there are no 
corks, cover the tops with pieces of any kind of 
muslin that has been sterilized and dried and, 
when cold, dip the tops of the bottles in melted 
sealing wax. 

Remember that sealing wax and paraffin can 
be used year after year if carefully removed and 
put into a carton or a tin can. 

I keep my paraffin in an old agate teapot dur- 
ing the winter and when a bottle or glass is 
opened the wax is put into the teapot. When 
needed, the pot is put on the stove to melt the 
wax, and it is very easy and economical to pour 
the wax from the teapot. 


Mixed Pickle, Chili Sauce, Southern Relish, 
Pickled Onions 


Overs 


faste 


Southern Relish 


2 Cupfuls of Onions 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupftuls of Sweet Crushed Celery 
Red Peppers Seeds 
2 Cupfuls of Sweet 3 Cupfuls of Vinegar 
Green Peppers 1 Cupful of Brown 
2 Cupfuls of Cabbage Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Celery 3 Level Tablespoonfuls 
Stalks or of Mustard Seed 
144 Cupful of Dried 3 Level Tablespoonfuls 
Celery Leaves or of Salt 
14 Cupful of Salt for Brine 
] EMOVE the seeds and the white fiber from 
the peppers and soak the peppers in brine 
overnight (14 cupful of salt to 2 quarts of water.) 
Next day drain, cover with one quart of cold 
water for two hours, then drain and, while the 
peppers are freshening, peel the onions and chop 
with the cabbage, celery and the peppers in 
a wooden bowl, or put them through a food 
chopper. Add the sugar, vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of salt, and mustard seed. Mix well; 
cover, and let stand overnight. 

Next morning drain, and pack well into good 
jars; after adjusting the rubbers, press the 
vegetables down and pour the vinegar over the 
tops to fill the jars. Run a silver knife down 
the sides to let the bubbles and air out. Fasten 
the lids and set the jars on a rack in a boiler of 
warm water; bring to a boil and boil for thirty 
minutes. Remove the jars and fasten the tops. 
When cold, put in a dark, cool place. Each jar 
may be decorated with two or three thin strips 
of red pepper, either the long way or around. 


Small Pickled Onions 


M4 Peck of Small White 2 Level Teaspoonfuls 


Onions of Whole Cloves 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Level Teaspoonfuls of 
Tiny Red Peppers Whole Peppercorns 


1% Cupful of Sugar 1 Cupful of Cooking 
4 Cupfuls of White Salt to 2 Quarts of 
Vinegar Boiling Water 
2 Level Tablespoonfuls of Whole Mace 
JEEL the onions, put them into an earthen 
crock or a bowl, cover with salt brine and let 
stand for two days. Drain, and cover with fresh 
brine and let stand for two days more; draina 
second time, then put them into a preserving 
kettle. Cover with fresh brine and bring to a 
boil; boil for three minutes; drain, put into 
sterilized wide-mouthed bottles or jars, with the 
spices, and the red peppers cut into thin strips 
two inches long if you cannot secure the tiny 
peppers which are put in whole, then fill the 
bottles to overflowing with the vinegar and 
sugar which have been boiled for three minutes. 
Put in sterilized corks while hot and, when 
cold, dip the bottles into paraffin or sealing wax. 


Spanish Pickles 


1 Peck of Green 2 Level Tablespoonfuls 
Tomatoes, Thinly of Peppercorns 
Sliced 144 Cupful of Yellow 

2 Cupfuls of Thinly Mustard Seed 
Sliced Onions 2 Cupfuls of Brown 

1 Cupful of Salt Sugar 

2 Level Tablespoonfuls 4 Green Peppers, 
of Cloves Finely Cut 

2 Level Tablespoonfuls 3 Cupfuls of Cider 
of Allspice Vinegar 

PRINKLE alternate layers of tomatoes ani 
onions with salt and let stand overnight 

In the morning drain, and put into a preserving 

kettle, adding the remaining ingredients an: 

vinegar. Heat gradually to the boiling poin' 
and boil for thirty minutes. Fill into well 
sterilized jars and set in a cool, dry place. 


Spiced Grape Jam 
We and pulp the grapes; put t! 


pulp into a porcelain-lined kett 

and boil for ten minutes; mash throu; 
a strainer; add to the skins, and b« | 
slowly for twenty minutes; then add h: 
a cupful of sugar to each cupful of gray 
Both the amount of sugar and time 
boil depend on the kind of grapes; so: 
grapes take a little more sugar and lon; 
time to cook; some skins will boil aw: 
others will not boil soft at all. If 
find the skins will not get soft, mash 
through a wire strainer and to ea 
quart of grape jam add the foll: 
ing spices: Two level teaspoonft 
of ground cinnamon, two level t« 
spoonfuls of ground allspice, © 
level teaspoonful of ground ma 
two level teaspoonfuls of salt : 
half a cupful of good cider vine; 
and boil for one hour. 

This is very good with cold m: 
or poultry and is put into glass 
jars the same as jelly. 


Watermelon Rind in 
Sweet Pickle 


You Can Make Tasty Relishes and Serve Them in These Six Ways With Next Winter’s Dinner 


38 = The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1918 
KK ing the Garden’s 
4 cz 
eeping the Garden's Le 
From Going to 45 
| 
| 
| 
| 
WAISTS, - 98c and up 
Spiced Cantaloupe Tomato Catchup 
right to & 
your (ey 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1918 


| ROYAL Baking Powder has helped to save thousands of 
dozens of eggs and of barrels of flour. Few 
commodities in the food market have done as much for con 
servation in these war days of national prudence. Royal has 
become more than ever the standard American article of 
baking economy and efficiency. 


Let us prove it by sending you a copy of “55 Ways to Save Eggs,” or the new 
and larger edition of our book of “Best War-Time Recipes,” which shows how to 
make delicious and appetizing food with corn meal, barley, buckwheat, rice, oats, 
potatoes, etc., which must be used in place of wheat flour. Both books free. 
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the same 


of value at it 


Look for this 
trade mark 
on the sole 


Model No, 531. The 
“Fawnfield.”” A 

1 clever new boot with 
: either field-mouse kid 
vampand fawn buck 
4 top — or the popular 
egrcy kid vamp and 
grev buck top 


correct models in all materials, 
HEIMER CO.,, 509 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


So smart, so shapely, 
—you wonder at 
their perfect comfort! 


The sharpest eye could not discern the com- 
fort the supremely smart Red Cross Shoe con- 
ceals. Only the graceful step of the wearer 
betrays it! 


Chic, modish, with every smart new line— 
women discover with surprise that such a shoe 
can be comfortable, too. Learn today how you 
can save leather for the country and money for 
yourself by letting your smartest shoes and 
those you cherish for their comfort be one and 


pair! 


See these and other models at your dealer’s—each the standard 
Write for “Footwear Style—W ithout Ex- 
travagance’’—sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the 
Address THE KROHN-FECH- 


price. 


“Bends wrth your foot” 


Medel No. 532. The 
**Reveille.”? With 
this attractive and 
comfortable shoe 
youll welcome the 
call to be up and do- 
ing. Dark tan calf 


Model No. 
Wouldn't it be 
wonderful to have your 


smartest patent oxford | 


524. The 


wholly comfortable? 
Then, choose this one 


Present conditions suggest economy 


in all purchases. Corsets should 


be bought 


carefully and be fitted by an expert corsetiere. We 


advise a visit to the nearest dealer handling 


Rag. Trade Mark & Pas, 


FRONT LACE CORSETS 


BLearn the wonderful value they offer. 

How they excel in workmanship, 
finish, quality—which means value, 
durability, economy. 


Only. La Camille has the 


Back. {t supports, rests and 

ventilates the back; no 
@ pressure on the spine, The 

VentiloFront Shield backs 

up the lacers; permits 

maximum adjusement. 


Fall catalog 
of new styles 


and name of nearest dealer 
gladly furnished on request. 


Prices 
$2.25 to $30.00 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET / 
COMPANY 


130 Street 
AURORA. ILL. 


Sold in New York, 
and Philadelphi - 


The Ideas 


of a 


Plain Country Woman 


WISH I could 
I present to the 

women of the 
world a broader ideal 
of morality. For there 
are moral questions 
which many women 
who hold themselves 
strictly virtuous 
ignore. 

I want to tell you 
a little story of the 
life of a woman whom 
I once knew. If she 
could speak to you 
she would tell you 
that it is the pride of 
her life that no breath 
of “scandal” ever 
touched her. 

I don’t know about 
the scandal part in 
her own life. But I 


to see Mrs. C——, 
whowasthewifeof my 
husband's partner. 

Bless your heart. 
she didn’t seem glad 
to see me! And when 
I got up to leave sh: 
had not even men 
tioned my new frock 
I couldn’t stand it 
so I said: 

“How do you like 
my new dress?” 

I was very young 
dear reader, as the, 
used to say in old 
novels, and I think | 
may have been prett: 
too—it has been 
long time. She wa 
older and should hay: 
been kinder, but sh 
was tired and 


do know that she was 
a woman who talked 
a great deal of scandal. She was always on 
the lookout between the slanted shutters of her 
windows and she was always seeing something 
wrong. She did not go away from home very 
much and she was proud of the fact that she 
did not gad the streets. 

But she was always seeing somebody gad- 
ding the streets and telling about it—dwelling 
upon it and lamenting the grievous state of 
society that permitted it. 

She did not dress extravagantly, but she had 
plenty of neighbors who did—and she never 
got tired telling about that either. 

If thoughts are things this woman kept con- 
stantly manufacturing scandal, gadding and 
extravagance. 

A great many people went to her house to 
hear what they could hear and to get, if pos- 
sible, the details of the last village escapade 
among men, women and children. 


TOW let me tell you a few of the things for 
which this woman’s tongue was actually 
responsible: 

She broke up a match between a man and a 
woman who truly loved each other. She sep- 
arated a husband and wife. She cast a dark 
shadow upon a young girl’s name and egged on 
a scandal that ruined the reputation of her 
sister-in-law. 

She broke up her husband’s business. From 
a thriving business firm she saw it decline into 
bankruptcy, and all because she fanned the 
fires of a quarrel between the two brothers who 
inherited the business. 

It began by her refusal to speak to her hus- 
band’s brother and accusing him of dishonesty. 
It continued through years of senseless and 
useless quarreling. She instructed her chil- 
dren to refuse to speak to the other family and 
finally caused a breach between the two 
brothers. In the midst of all this useless un- 
pleasantness the business began to decline—as 
every business will when partners are not con- 
genial. 

She declared that her husband was being 
imposed on, until she got him to believe it. 
The man or the woman who is in constant 
fear of being imposed on is sure to make a 
failure. 

I have been amazed lately, in taking obser- 
vations in business life, at the number of lame 
ducks that are being carried along somehow 
by other people. 

Those who would succeed can scarcely stop 
to think about it. 

This woman was on the alert to see that her 
husband wasn’t imposed on. The result, of 
course, was that he began to shirk. She 
“watched”? and discovered that the other 
member of the firm was “stealing”? from them. 
So then her husband began not to keep his ac- 
counts too strictly. Don’t say he had a weak 
head: a man’s head is never very much stronger 
than his wife’s moral code. 

A wife can ruin any business partnership 
when she sets out to do it—just as she can 
separate a son from his mother, or break up an 
old friendship. And here let me add that women 
are very selfish in the matter of friendships— 
they make little effort to cultivate their hus- 
bands’ business friends. 


ET me divert a moment and tell you a little 
story about partners’ wives in my own expe- 
rience. My husband was in partnership in the 
newspaper business with an old friend. It was 
a country weekly and the revenues were small 
and uncertain. This was in the old days when 
life was very different from what it is to-day. 

We had our quaint and pretty village homes 
furnished with the beautiful old walnut, ma- 
hogany and cherry stuff that was so artistic. 
Our carpets were darned and re-darned, our 
curtains cleverly patched, our household stuff 
all neatly mended and our clothes so very 
simple. 

I used to write for the paper a little in those 
days, so one day a rich man came to town 
to attend his mother-in-law’s funeral. He 
called upon me and asked me to write her 
obituary. For this service he paid me ten 
dollars. It was the first money I ever earned 
with my pen. 

Ten dollars! Ten dollars all my own! I 
went to the store and bought ten yards of 
pretty navy-blue silk and made me a frock of it. 

I was so proud that I went out calling. 
We used to “call” in those days. I am sorry 
we do not do so now; there was a world 
of lovely friendliness in a social call. So I went 


several babies—I ha: 
. two myself. 

“Tt is quite fine,’”’ she said dryly, “but | 

think it strange that one partner’s wife c.) 

dress so much finer than the other’s. |: 

looks queer to me.” 

I rushed home to my mother, who was keep 
ing the babies, and told her that Mrs. C—- 
had insulted me and that I meant to tell m\ 
husband, and that he should ask his partner t 
make his wife apologize to me. 

My mother heard me through. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,”’ she said 
“My daughter is too smart a woman to: get 
business firm by the ears because of a jealou 
woman’s remark.” 

The lesson went home and I did not tell m\ 
husband. Neither did I ever run to him wit! 
anything that might cause friction in busines 
affairs. 


UT this highly virtuous woman I started to 

tell you about: she kept poking things up 
with a long-pronged stick till finally the busi 
ness failed, her brother-in-law shot himseli 
her husband’s niece became involved in a mi 
erable scandal, her mother-in-law died of sheer 
heartbreak over property losses and_ bitter 
feelings, and the whole thing emanated from 
one woman who was a professional trouble 
maker. 

If she had been a good woman most of 
this chronicle of woe would not have been 
written. 

Among her neighbors, however, she was re- 
spected more than was a little woman across 
the way, about whom this gadding woman 
spread gossip. 

Nobody ever heard this littlhe woman who 
became so miserably talked about speak a word 
against anybody in her life. She always con- 
doned the things that the neighbors made much 
of. She found excuses and held out hopes for 
boys and girls that other people liked to predict 
would go to ruin. 

On the street back of her home lived a lot of 
very poor people. She was their deity. 
waited on them when they were sick, made 
clothes for their babies, sent food to the need- 
iest of them, and encouraged them to keep their 
homes clean and to plant shrubbery and flowers 
in their little dooryards. 

She helped her husband run his business, 
working as hard as he did, and in panicky 
times it was her cool head that kept the iirm 
above water. Her mother-in-law became an 
invalid, and, although there were sey ral 
daughters living (all of whom looked down 
upon Letty because she had been accuse: of 
being ‘‘too easy”’), she had to take the old 
lady and take care of her—and she di: it 
kindly and grandly. Later, a broken-c wn 
brother found refuge in her home; she he 'ped 
a poor homeless girl to her feet, and g: 
closed many a dying eye. Still the nice | 
of the town avoided her. 

Does not woman’s code of morality sui 
just this way from the narrow groove of m ral- 
ity she holds up before her? 


She 


MAN’S code of honor enables him tid 

perfidy, treachery, slander and mi ef- 
making as the heinous sins which they : I 
do not say that the man-made code is all © <ht, 
but shall we as women not learn, at least. | 1a! 
“morals” includes other virtues besides 
chastity? 

Shall we not learn that “trouble ma! 1g 

is very immoral, embracing as it does al nN 
temptible vices such as eavesdropping, «I! 
bearing, unworthy suspicions and eageri 
believe evil? 


Shall we not also learn that willingn > t 
accept a lowered plane of thinking is dis! .0r- 
able? 

Shall we not seek to realize that very viten 
as we “‘sit quietly at home,” our finger» 
with tatting or crochet, our minds are }:)!!0W" 
ing along very narrow little ‘‘pig 

tnat, 


unworthy and morbid speculation, and 
when we peep from our windows to *'\ 
our neighbors and add our testimony t 
is damaging, we are really “immoral” : 

I do not recommend for a moment that we 
relax our ideal of strict virtue as woman = dear 
est tenet in her code of honor, but I do urge 
upon my sex that they cease making it the one 
tenet—the test of woman’s social standing 
while allowing her the free exercise of other ver) 
immoral and degenerate habits. 
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purchasers, 


‘an families select their favorite 


iles for one or more of five 


arance, performance, comfort, 
or price. 


‘than 100,000 Model 90 cars have 


hased because they combine all 
ese essentials for complete satis- 


. in many cases its quality appear- 


car stylish design, and distinc- 
r scheme primarily influenced 


Light Four Model 90 Touring Car, $895 


The Ladies 


Thrift Car 


Again, in many, many cases it is the 
performance of Model 90 that makes it 
first choice. As a matter of fact, per- 
formance is its major virtue. 


It is very simple, convenient, and easy 
to handle. 


It has a handy arrangement of every- 
thing for its control, narrow turning 
radius, and an easy operating clutch that 
is especially appreciated by women 
drivers. 


When asked the reason for their choice 
many say comfort first. 


After you have inspected this car 
and driven and ridden in it, you, too, 
will understand why comfort accommo- 
dations have contributed so much to 
Model 90’s fame. 


Rehind Model 90 stand nation-wide 
service facilities of the highest order, 
quick, competent, courteous, and at rea- 
sonable cost. No matter where you tour, 
Overland service is accessible at your 
beck and call. 


In making a survey of the reasons for 
the popularity of the Model 90 car, 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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fl 


Just What Car Should 


seldom has its moderate price been men- 
tioned first— 


Yet, even if it were lacking in some of 
the five advantages it does combine, it 
price still would warrant its great popu- 
larity. 


And today, above all else, a car must 
be economically efficient. 


Five points of Overland superiority: 
Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


F.O. B. Toledo. Price subject tc change without notice 
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“4 CLEANSING cream ‘in cake 
form”’—consider what this 
means. Here is a most unusual 
complexion preparation— 
unique in shape—economical 
to use—the first step of all 
toward a good clear skin. 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is a 
skin cleanser and skin protec- 
tor. It does not grow hair. It 
will not enlarge the pores. 


The secret of a good complex- 
ion is just this:— Make sure each 
day that the skin is thoroughly 
clean and help the pores to re- 
plenish the natural oils dried 
out by exposure and the irrita- 
tion of harsh water and soap. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY will 


do just this, and it will do it, 
too, at small cost — with little ef- 
fort—the whole year through. 
Remember the name and the 
use—‘‘ A Cleansing Cream in Cake 
Form.” 


Send for Sample 


If you cannot get SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY or SEMPRAY Face 
Powder at your favorite store, 
write direct to us, enclosing 5c, 
and we will mail you a generous 

sample. 
SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY 
“Always Young”’ 
SEM PRAY 
Face Powder 


SEMPRAY 
Face Powdet 


How We Put Our Church 
Into the War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


that church dancing as entertainment for large 
groups of men in uniform is in no sense neces- 
sary or greatly desired by the soldiers. ‘There 
has never been a dance under our auspices in 
our church, though we have been hosts to sol- 
diers at over two hundred different social af- 
fairs. ‘This policy we learned never to forget 
nor to deviate therefrom. 

It was at once evident that a three months’ 
summer vacation would never do if this open- 
door policy was to prevail. A resolution to 
spend on the average only a couple of Sundays 
out of Washington each month found the mis- 
tress of the manse a bit worried lest all work 
and no play should make the preacher man 
dull in the pulpit and out of it. But she was 
told ‘* C'est la guerre’’—and she acquiesced. 

Now that the doors were to be opened, what 
was to be done? A staff seemed the answer. 
Where should it sit and what for, or should it? 
The answer seemed to be that if we got a staff 
at all it most decidedly should not sit. 

The staff in executive council of two decided 
to fit up the hottest room in the church as a 
rest room, placing magazines about on tables. 
Next we announced that the church would be 
open daily from 9 to 5. When the staff was in 
one of its first executive meetings—convened 
on a park bench—there arrived the first staff 
assistant, though he didn’t know. it then. He 
was told that the Church of the Covenant was 
now ‘‘wide open” to men in uniform. Would 
he like to stay in there as custodian of the hot- 
test room north of the Equator for $75 a month? 

Full of enthusiasm, with no plans nor ideas, 
and risking the chance of getting the $25 excess 
over the $50 in hand, the meeting adjourned 
with the engagement of a man, his wife and an 
automobile as Bible distributors, with author- 
ity to affiliate with anybody interested enough 
in war work to give money for Bible distribu- 
tion. At that meeting also we obtained what 
has since been and will continue to be our 
policy: If the church couldn’t bring the sol- 
diers and Government workers to the church, 
then take the church to them. 

Then the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
threw us a rope. The Y. M. C. A. gave us a 
seat at their weekly conference of thirty secre- 
taries with the General Camp Secretary at the 
helm. After we learned how, we tried to throw 
a rope to our sister churches and, in doing so 
later (when we had more money), we spent 
$700 to pay for the services of additional assist- 
ants for the summer. They were to serve 
respectively as secretaries of two subcommit- 
tees of the Fosdick Committee on Training 
Camp Activities. On these committees sat 
representative ministers of Roman Catholic, 
Hebrew, Unitarian and Protestant Churches— 
a remarkable and harmoniously working fel- 
lowship. The church opened offices for the two 
secretaries, and invited them to assist and ac- 
quire war-work methods. 


EFORE this the church had carried through, 
with the coéperation of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral and the Fosdick Committee, the first 
Patriotic Vesper Service on Sunday afternoons. 
The Secretary of War and Mrs. Baker and the 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels shook 
hands with the soldiers who came. A down- 
pour of rain cost the church $50 for motor cars, 
but the great plan of a national religious service 
for soldiers received such a start that soon the 
mettings were being held outdoors, on the 
White House Ellipse, with the United States 
Marine Band assigned to furnish the music. 
Three to four thousand people came. With 
such assistance from the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Training Camp Commission, we began to be 
known as the church that was doing things. 
This codperation with the Y. M. C. A. pro- 
duced an agreement by which our first war- 
work assistant was designated on our church 


What Has 


bulletin as “‘ Field Assistant of the Church j 
Affiliation with the Y.M.C.A.”? To make th 
relation organic, the Y. M. C. A. agreed to 
a contribution to his salary from its budge: 
The Y. M. C. A. gave another volunteer t} 
position of Lobby Secretary to greet stranger 

The same plan was followed in the gir! 
department. The Director of Girls’ Work j 
Affiliation with the Y.W. C. A., a Vassar gi; 
accepted the position of the first special chur: 
worker among girls in Washington. 

To add to the completeness of this hand j) 
glove demonstration of the attitude of t! 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and the church, 
desk in the Y. W. C. A. was given our se¢r 
tary. Moreover, when the Y. W. C A. to 
over a former girls’ school for a governme) 
workers’ lodge, the Y. W. C. A. gave our sp 
cial girls’ visitor a room so that she might | 
accessible as a kind of house mother to t¢} 
girls, we paying the salary. Similarly, +} 
Y.M.C. A. suggested that our Field Assistay' 
working in the camps about Washington, | 
uniformed and accepted as a Red Triang 
worker, though on the pay roll of the Church. 
the Covenant as our second assistant. 

Our experience with the endeavor of t] 
church and the Y. M. C. A., to grow and 1. 
work together to win their part of the wa 
convinced us that there is no existing organ 
zation that can be more readily adapted to t| 
needs of the soldier and the sailor than achur 
that has waked up. 


FB NANCING our war program turned out | 
be muchsimpler than would besupposed. | 
fact, strange as it may seem, the money que 
tion is no longer a problem with us. Our wor! 
began last summer with only $50 in our wai 
chest.” The chairman of our Army and Nay 
Committee, himself the donor of the origin:! 
check, quickly secured a fund of $1000 from « 
few persons willing to back the church wit! 
their pocketbooks, and this sum, together with 
an abiding faith, enabled us to start things 
going. Our chairman also located some i 
serves—men and women whom he could coun! 
upon for contributions in case of emergency. 
But he hasn’t had.to call on them yet. 

We felt certain that the increased activities 
of the church would bring larger collections ut 
all the services. We decided it would be fair to 
the church to take all the evening collections 
for our war chest. In former years these had 
always been used for the church’s summer 
work. We decided also to take one-half of the 
excess of other collections over those of thi 
previous year for the war chest. In three 
months the excess exceeded $1100. 

More important than excess collections, how- 
ever, is the fact that the activities undertaken 
by the church have so aroused our peopl 
that questions of money take care of them 
selves almost automatically. Many of our 
groups not only provide themselves with th 
funds with which to carry on their own work, 
but are able to turn funds into the general war 
treasury. For some of our enterprises practi 
cally no money at all was needed, as in out 
French classes, for which the church furnished 
the meeting place and the teachers donate 
their services. The services of paid workers 
were also contributed to the church in som 
instances by the organizations employing th: 
some of the ministers who came to help were 
paid by the churches releasing them to us ! 
temporary service. When it came to furn 
ing the house we took over for a war-work 
lodge, more than enough money was pledge 
a few minutes during morning service, by inli- 
viduals volunteering to furnish single room 

Practically none of our activities is plan 
in advance; each has grown out of a need } vt 
developed and has been carried out by so .e- 
one’s happy thought as to how we could me: ‘it. 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journ | 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 
Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘‘Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” to prepare to 
serve the Government: for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
‘*Nick” for road making. Meanwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 
Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work in a 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Forty-Second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of ‘a very big thing. Mrs. 
Carver visited Mildred “on the job” without 
forewarning her. 
The continuation of the story is on page 25. 


You Never Saw Such a Girl 
N ARTHA MACKENZIE, familiarly kin 


as ‘‘Marty,’’ was reared ona New © "is 


land farm, where her mother, in answer in 
advertisement, went to keep house for le 
Ebau Babson. When Marty wasaboutt ty 
years of age her mother passed away. le 
Ebau soon followed, leaving the farm to 
who knew nothing of her mother’s fami! mn- 
nections. 

Among the possessions of the farm 5a 
motor delivery wagon called the ‘‘ Ark, nd 
Marty conceived the idea of setting out i the 
Ark upon a voyage of adventure, takin: vith 
her Miss Perkins, her prim old-maid gover es. 
Marty and Miss Perkins visited the attic o 


the old farmhouse, and in the attic they -ame 
across a leather trunk. Init there were !'ve 
Marty’s mother’s dresses, with messas’s to 
Marty pinned to them, her mother’s marriage 
certificate and, in her mother’s handwr' tng, 
the beginning of a letter to Mrs. Conant Bur 
gess, Newport, Rhode Island. Marty anc Miss 
Perkins assume that Mrs. Burgess is Marty’ 
grandmother, and they decided to set out 10! 
Newport in the Ark. : 

The story of Marty’s setting forth "! 
Ark is continued this month on page 19: 
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A strong, sturdy body—a bright, alert mind—these will go 
far toward putting your boy at the head of his class. 


Give your children milk—and plenty of it. Serve them 
dishes cooked with milk—for milk restores used energy 
and builds the sturdy body that keeps the mind active. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is pure, full-cream cow’s 


| »  miulk, with part of the water removed—nothing add- 
| ed. Convenient to keep, easy to use and so economi- 
cal that “it cuts the cost of cooking’’. 
‘“Borden’s Recipes’’—sent free on request—shows 
. scores of ways to prepare appetizing, nourishing dishes 
| with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
: 
) Specialist in Home Economics, Lecturer on Domestic Science 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
295 Borden Building Z 
NET WEIGHT 1 POUND. New York 
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An Ideal Antiseptic 
and Disinfectant 


gol 

OF ane 


ete 


25 CENTS 


& FINK 


finer imeredicnt water 


hy medical practi 
Civilized 


The Dusty 


particles. 


Remember that dust is the most efficient germ carrier known. 
Every breath you draw—every breath your children draw is 
as dusty and as full of menace as the sunlit space before you 


Pin Your Faith to Lysol 


Lysol Disinfectant annihilates all germ life at the instant of application. 
Its powerful qualities are relied upon by virtually every hospital in the 
land. Boards of health urge the use of Lysol, and so do physicians. 

Lysol is economical; a 50c bottle added to water makes 5 gallons of power- 
ful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 
systematic household disinfection a regular duty. 
in the water when you wipe window-sills and other woodwork. Use it in 
scrubbing-water and in garbage-cans, sinks, drains, dark sunless corners and 
wherever flies gather or breed. Pe especially vigilant when sickness is rife. 


Take these simple, easy precautions and you will make a better fight against 
disease than it can make against you. Lysol is for sale in all drug stores. 


Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene. 


might be. 


Shaft of Light 


The pure, clean sunshine that streams through the tree-tops 
of a mountain forest—contrast it with the dusty beam of light 
that comes through your window. 

The woods are healthful mainly because they’re free from dust. 
Cities are nurseries of disease because they are dust-enslaved. 

Every breeze—every footstep—every turning wheel—every 
broom-swish—keep the germ-laden dust in never ending cir- 
culation. Heed well the lesson in the dusty shaft of light. Con-' 
template the menace in its shimmery mass of uncountable dust 


Get a bottle today. Make 
Use a few drops of Lysol 


See instructions with package. 


Contains Lysol, 
Lysol Shaving Cream Lysol, 
on razor and shaving-brush, guards the tiny 
cuts from infection, and gives the antiseptic 
and comfortable shave. You will enjoy it. If 
your dealer hasn’t got it, ask him to order a 
supply for you. Price 25c. 


° Contains Lysol, and 
Lysol Toilet Soap therefore protects 
the skin from germ infection. It is refresh- 
ingly soothing and healing, and helpful for 
improving the skin. Ask your dealer. If he 
hasn’t got it, ask him to order it for you. 
Price 25c. 


Manufactured EHN & FINK, Inc., 1°Willam St 


Disinfectant 
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Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


now extended in a long sprawl of white build- 
ings, with the original worn stone as a step to 
its knockered front door, and the low raftered 
ceilings, plank floors And deep-mouthed fire- 
places of its early occupation. 

There Dick Ferguson lived all summer, 
going to town at intervals to attend to the 
business of the Ferguson estate; for, like the 
young man in the bible, he had great posses- 
sions. People described him as a nice chap, not 
4 bit spoiled by his money—just a big, jolly 
joy, simple and unaffected. He looked the 
part, with his long, lank figure, his shock of 
light-brown hair and his freckled, irregular 
face, with gray eyes that had an engaging way 
if closing when he laughed. He was twenty- 
nine years old and still unmarried, and that 
was his own fault, as anyone would tell you. 

Sympathetic and understanding, he heard 
ll about Chapman’s shortcomings—a little 
rom old Sam, who was not expansive, more 
‘rom Mrs. Janney, and most from Suzanne. 
le was very sorry for her and gave her good 

ivice. “A poor little bit of fluff,” he called 
er to himself, and would stroll over to Grass- 
inds and spend an hour with her trying to 
heer her up. He spent a good many hours 
this way, and the time came when Suzanne 
egan to wait and watch for his coming. 

Sitting now in the cushioned window seat 
he was wondering if he would ccme that 
inorning and she could get him off in the garden 
and tell him that Chapman was gone. She saw 
herself saying it with lowered eyes and deli- 
eately demure phrases. She would frankly 
admit she was glad it was over, glad she would 
he free once more, for in the autumn she would 
eo to Reno and begin proceedings for a divorce. 
\t this thought she subsided against the 
cushions and closed her eyes, smiling softly. 


rising on the stillness, came the sound 

of voices—a man’s and a woman’s—from 
the balcony below. They were Mr. Janney’s 
and Miss Maitland’s—the secial secretary was 
preparing to read the morning papers to her 
employer. Suzanne opened her eyes and sat 
up, the smile dying from her lips. The dreamy 
complacence left her face and was replaced by 
a look of brooding irritation. 

She rose, muttering, went to the mirror, and 
studied her reflection—delicate, fragile, lovely, 
with baby-blue eyes and silky, maize-colored 
hair. It was not to be believed that any man 
could look at Esther Maitland when she was 
by. And yet —— She turned from the mirror 
with an angry sound and went downstairs. 

On the balcony Miss Maitland was looking 
over the papers, with Mr. Janney opposite, 
waiting to be read to. Suzanne sat down near 
them, where she could command the place in 
the woods, where the path from Council Oaks 
struck into the lawn. With a sidelong eye she 
noted the secretary’s hand on the edge of 
the paper, narrow, satin-skinned, with fingers 
finely tapering and pink-tipped. Suzanne’s 
fingers were short and spatulate, showing her 
common blood, and all the pink on them had 
to be applied with a chamois. Miss Maitland 
hegan to read—the war news first was the 
rule—and her voice was a pleasure to hear— 
cultivated, soft, musical. Immovable, appar- 
ently absorbed in the reading, Suzanne began 
to think how she could induce her mother to 
dispense with the services of the secretary. 

When the war reading was done Miss Mait- 
land passed on to the news of the day. On this 
particular morning it was varied and inter- 
esting—a mysterious murder had developed a 
ew suspect, a California mob had nearly 

iiled a foreign student, and in New York a 
strike of shirt-waist makers had attained the 
proportions of a riot, in which one of the pickets 
had stabbed a policeman with a hatpin. 

Mr. Janney was shocked at these horrors, 

‘ he always liked to hear them. Miss Mait- 
land had to stop reading and listen to a theory 

. had evolved about the murder; then he 
took up the shirt-waist strike with a fussy dis- 
approval—they got nothing by violence, only 
st the public against them and their cause. 


, HE conversation was brought to an end by 
the appearance of Mrs. Janney. It was 
‘ie for the mail to come; Otto had gone for 
iearly an hour ago. Before its arrival Mrs. 
ney wanted their answers about two dinner 
itations which had just come by phone. 
° was for herself and Sam, Sunday night at 
Delavalles; and the other was from Dick 
‘guson for to-night—all of them—very in- 
nal, just himself and Ham Lorimer, who 

- Staying there. 
Mr. Janney agreed to both and, in answer to 
mother’s glance, Suzanne said languidly: 
-es, Pll go to-night; there’s nothing else to 


‘And he wants you, too, Miss Maitland,” 
wid Mrs, Janney, turning to the secretary. 

ll come, won’t you?” 

\liss Maitland said she.would, and that it 
jen very kind of Mr. Ferguson to ask her. 
Suzanne said nothing, but the edges of her 
small upper teeth set close on her under lip. 

_ Mrs. Janney gave orders for messages of 
acceptance to be sent, then sank into a chair, 
remarking to her husband: ‘I’m glad you'll go 
to the Delavalles. It’s to be a large dinner. 

Il wear my emeralds.” 

To which Mr. Janney murmured: “By all 
means, my dear. The Delavalles will like to 
see them.” 
rs. Janney’s emeralds were famous; they 
ne once belonged to Maria Theresa. As old 
— thought of them he smiled, for he knew 
M y his wife had decided to wear them. In 

er climbing days, before her marriage to him 
ad assured her Position, the Delavalles had 


snubbed her. Now she was going to snub them, 
not in any obvious, vulgar way, but finely, 
as was her wont, with the assistance of himself 
and Maria Theresa. 

The motor came gliding up the long drive, 
and the waiting group roused into expectant 
animation. In the tonneau, her body encircled 
by Annie’s restraining arm, Bébita stood, wav- 
ing an electric torch and caroling joyfully: 
“It’s come; it’s come. It was sent to me ina 
box, with my name on it.” 

She leaped out, rushing up the steps to dis- 
play her treasure, Annie following with the 
mail. There was quite a bunch of it, which 
Mrs. Janney distributed—several for Sam, a 
pile for herself, one for Suzanne and one for 
Miss Maitland. They settled down to it, amid 
a crackling of torn envelopes, Bébita darting 
from one to the other. 

She tried her mother first: ‘‘ Mummy, look. 
You just press this and the light comes out at 
the other end.’’ Suzanne’s eyes on her letter 
did not lift, and Bébita laid a soft little hand 
on the tinted cheek: ‘‘Mummy, please look.” 

Suzanne pushed the hand away. ‘“‘ Do let me 
alone, Bébita,’”’ she said sharply and, getting 
up, went into the house. 


EBITA was astonished; her mother was 

rarely cross to her. The torch, however,was 
too enthralling for any other subject to occupy 
her thoughts, and she turned to her grand- 
father, sparking the torch at him. 

But he only drew her close, kissed her cheek 
without looking, and murmured: ‘‘ Yes, dar- 
ling. It’s wonderful.” 

That was not what she wanted, so she tried 
her grandmother: ‘“‘Gran, do look at my 
torch.” 

Gran looked, not at the torch but at Bébita’s 
face, smiled into it, said ‘‘ Dearest, it’s lovely; 
I’m so glad it’s come,” and went back to her 
reading. 

It was all disappointing, and Bébita, as a 
last resource, had to try Miss Maitland. The 
secretary was reading, too, holding her letter 
up high, almost in front of her face. Bébita 
laid a sly finger on the top of it, drew it down 
and sparked the torch right at Miss Maitland. 
In the shoot of brilliant light the secretary’s 
face was like that of a stranger, hard and thin, 
the mouth slightly open, the eyes staring 
blankly at Bébita as if they had never seen her 
before. 

For a second the child was dumb; then, 
backing away, she faltered: ‘‘Why—why 
how funny you look!” 

The words seemed to wake Miss Maitland. 
She drew a deep breath, smiled, and said: ‘I 
was thinking, that was all. The torch is beau- 
tiful; you must let me try it, but not now, for I 
have to go. I’ve work to do in my study.”’ 

She rose and crossed the balcony. As she en- 
tered the house the will, which had made her 
smile and maintain her voice at its clear, 
fresh note, relaxed. Her face sharpened, its 
soft curves grew rigid, her lips closed in a nar- 
row line. With noiseless steps she ran through 
the wide foyer hall and down a passage that 
led to the room reserved for her use and called 
her study. Here, locking the door, she came to 
a stand, her hands clasped against her breast, 
her eyes fixed and tragic, a figure of consterna- 
tion. 


UZANNE, her letter crumpled in her hand, 

had gone directly to her room. There she 
read it for the second time. It was in type- 
writing, on a sheet of commercial paper and 
bore the Berkeley postmark: 

Dear Mrs. Price: This is just a line to give 
your memory and your conscience a jog. Your 
debts are accumulating. I hear the dressmakers 
and milliners in town are growing restless. If 
there was insufficient means I wouldn’t bother 
you, but anyone who dresses and spends as you 
do hasn’t that excuse. Perhaps you don’t know 
what is being said and felt. Believe me, you 
wouldn’t like it; neither would Mrs. Janney. It 
is for her sake that I am warning you. I don't 
want to see her hurt and humiliated, as she would 
be if this comes out in the Eavesdropper; and it 
will, unless you act quickly. ‘‘A chiel’s amang ye 
takin’ notes,’’ and that chiel’s had a line on you for 
some time. So take these words to heart and, as 
the boys say: ‘‘Come across.” A FRIEND. 


Ever since the opening of the season the 
summer colony of which Berkeley was- the 
hub had been the subject of paragraphs, more 
or less scandalous, appearing in the Eaves- 
dropper. The paper, a scurrilous weekly, had 
evidently some inside informer. Suzanne, 
whose debts would make piquant reading, had 
quaked every time she opened the paper. So 
far she had been spared, and she had hoped to 
escape by a gradual clearing off of her obliga- 
tions. Though her allowance had been princely, 
she had kept on exceeding it ever since her 
marriage, and her mother had kept on cover- 
ing the deficit. But the previous autumn Mrs. 
Janney had put her foot down. Then the win- 
ter had come, and Suzanne had somehow gone 
over her allowance again, gone far over it; she 
didn’t dare to think of what she owed. Trades- 
people had threatened her; she was afraid to 
go to her mother; she told lies and made prom- 
ises; and, at that juncture, a woman friend 
had acquainted her with the mystery of 
stocks—easy money to be made in speculation. 
She had tried it and made a good deal—almost 
cleared her score; but in April all her stocks 
suddenly went down and never came up. 

She would be ruined, called dishonest. Dick 
Ferguson would see it, and he despised people 
who didn’t pay their bills. There was nothing 
for it except to go to Mrs. Janney, and she 
quailed at ihe thought. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 


Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


OOD vinegar makes a relish, 
sauce, or salad dressing taste 
better—and rarely gets the full 
credit it deserves. Poor vinegar 
often spoils the flavor—and rarely 
catches the blame. The difference 
in cost between the best and the 
cheapest is nothing compared to 
the wide difference in flavor. 
We know from our own experi- 
ence how much depends on the 


For the de- 


licious 57 we must have the best 


goodness of vinegar. 


vinegars that can possibly be made. 
So, we make them ourselves. 
Into Heinz Vinegars go only 
the finest materials—clean, pure 
and wholesome. Into their mak- 
ing go the utmost skill and care — 
characteristic of Heinz methods. 
Then Nature is put to work 
to add the necessary touch of 


perfection. Heinz Vinegars are 


Month 


month they slowly mature and 


aged in wood. after 
mellow until, more than a year 


old, they have an aroma and an 
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exquisite delicacy and flavor that delight the most critical. 
First we made the vinegars we need for Heinz condiments, 
pickles and foods. Now we offer them to those housewives who 


also want the best. 


Heinz Vinegars in sealed glass packages 


have become leaders among the 57 Varieties. 


Malt, Cider and White 


in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ establishment 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“4M CLEANSING cream in cake 
form”’—consider what this 
means. Here is a most unusual 
complexion preparation— 
unique in shape—economical 
to use—the first step of all 
toward a good clear skin. 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is a 
skin cleanser and skin protec- 
tor. It does not grow hair. It 
will not enlarge the pores. 


The secret of a good complex- 
ion is just this:—Make sure each 
day that the skin is thoroughly 
clean and help the pores to re- 
plenish the natural oils dried 


out by exposure and the irrita- # 


tion of harsh water and soap. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY will 
do just this, and it will do it, 
too, at small cost — with little ef- 
fort-—-the whole year through. 
Remember the name and the 
use—‘‘ A Cleansing Cream in Cake 
Form.” 


Send for Sample 


If you cannot get SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY or SEMPRAY Face 
Powder at your favorite store, 
write direct to us, enclosing 5c, 
and we will mail you a generous 

sample. 
SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY 
“Always Young” 


P RA 
Face Powdet 


LE tn. 


How We Put Our Church 
Into the War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


that church dancing as entertainment for large 
groups of men in uniform is in no sense neces- 
sary or greatly desired by the soldiers. There 
has never been a dance under our auspices in 
our church, though we have been hosts to sol- 
diers at over two hundred different social af- 
fairs. This policy we learned never to forget 
nor to deviate therefrom. : 

It was at once evident that a three months’ 
summer vacation would never do if this open- 
door policy was to prevail. A resolution to 
spend on the average only a couple of Sundays 
out of Washington each month found the mis- 
tress of the manse a bit worried lest all work 
and no play should make the preacher man 
dull in the pulpit and out of it. But she was 
told “‘C’est la guerre’’—and she acquiesced. 

Now that the doors were to be opened, what 
was to be done? A staff seemed the answer. 
Where should it sit and what for, or should it? 
The answer seemed to be that if we got a staff 
at all it most decidedly should not sit. 

The staff.in executive council of two decided 
to fit up the hottest room in the church as a 
rest room, placing magazines about on tables. 
Next we announced that the church would be 
open daily from 9 to 5. When the staff was in 
one of its first executive meetings—convened 
on a park bench—there arrived the first staff 
assistant, though he didn’t know it then. He 
was told that the Church of the Covenant was 
now “‘ wide open” to men in uniform. Would 
he like to stay in there as custodian of the hot- 
test room north of the Equator for $75 a month? 

Full of enthusiasm, with no plans nor ideas, 
and risking the chance of getting the $25 excess 
over the $50 in hand, the meeting adjourned 
with the engagement of a man, his wife and an 
automobile as Bible distributors, with author- 
ity to affiliate with anybody interested enough 
in war work to give money for Bible distribu- 
tion. At that meeting also we obtained what 
has sinee- been and will continue to be our 
policy: If the church couldn’t bring the sol- 
diers and Government workers to the church, 
then take the church to them. 

Then the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
threw us a rope. The Y. M.C. A. gave usa 
seat at their weekly conference of thirty secre- 
taries with the General Camp Secretary at the 
helm. After we learned how, we tried to throw 
a rope to our sister churches and, in doing so 
later (when. we had more money), we spent 
$700 to pay for the services of additional assist- 
ants for the summer. They were to serve 
respectively as secretaries of two subcommit- 
tees of the Fosdick Committee on Training 
Camp Activities. On these committees sat 
representative ministers of Roman Catholic, 
Hebrew, Unitarian and Protestant Churches— 
a remarkable and harmoniously working fel- 
lowship. The church opened offices for the two 
secretaries, and invited them to assist and ac- 
quire war-work methods. 


EFORE this the church had carried through, 

with the codperation of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral and the Fosdick Committee, the first 
Patriotic Vesper Service on Sunday afternoons. 
The Secretary of War and Mrs. Baker and the 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels shook 
hands with the soldiers who came. A down- 
pour of rain cost the church $50 for motor cars, 
but the great plan of a national religious service 
for soldiers received such a start that soon the 
meetings were being held outdoors, on the 
White House Ellipse, with the United States 
Marine Band assigned to furnish the music. 
Three to four thousand people came. With 
such assistance from the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Training Camp Commission, we began to be 
known as the church that was doing things. 
’ This codperation with the Y. M. C. A. pro- 
duced an agreement by which our first war- 
work assistant was designated on our church 


bulletin as ‘‘ Field Assistant of the Church in 


’ Affiliation with the Y. M. C. A.” To make the 


relation organic, the Y. M. C. A. agreed to give 
a contribution to his salary from its budget. 
The Y. M. C. A. gave another volunteer the 
position of Lobby Secretary to greet strangers. 

The same plan was followed in the girls’ 
department. The Director of Girls’ Work in 
Affiliation with the Y. W. C. A., a Vassar girl, 
accepted the position of the first special church 
worker among girls in Washington. 

To add to the completeness of this hand-in- 
glove demonstration of the attitude of the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and the church, a 
desk in the Y. W. C. A. was given our secre- 
tary. Moreover, when the Y. W. C. A. took 
over a former girls’ school for a government 
workers’ lodge, the Y. W. C. A. gave our spe- 
cial girls’ visitor a room so that she might be 
accessible as a kind of house mother to the 
girls, we paying the salary. Similarly, the 
Y.M.C. A. suggested that our Field Assistant, 
working in the camps about Washington, be 
uniformed and accepted as a Red Triangle 
worker, though on the pay roll of the Church of 
the Covenant as our second assistant. 

Our experience with the endeavor of the 
church and the Y. M. C. A., to grow and to 
work together to win their part of the war, 
sconvinced us that there is no existing organi- 
zation that can be more readily adapted to the 
needs of the soldier and the sailor than a church 
that has waked up. 


INANCING our war program turned out to 

be muchsimplerthan would besupposed. In 
fact, strange as it may seem, the money ques- 
tion is no longer a problem with us. Our work 
began last summer with only $50 in our “war 
chest.” The chairman of our Army and Navy 
Committee, himself the donor of the original 
check, quickly secured a fund of $1000 from a 
few persons willing to back the church with 
their pocketbooks, and this sum, together with 
an abiding faith, enabled us to start things 
going. Our chairman also located some re- 
serves—men and women whom he could count 
upon for contributions in case of emergency. 
But he hasn’t had to call on them yet. : 

We felt certain that the increased activities 
of the church would bring larger collections at 
all the services. We decided it would be fair to 
the church to take all the evening collections 
for our war chest. In former years these had 
always been. used for the church’s summer 
work. We decided also to take one-half of the 
excess of other collections over those of the 
previous year for the war chest. In three 
months the excess exceeded $1100. 

Move important than excess collections, how- 
ever, is the fact that the activities undertaken 
by the church have so aroused our people 
that questions of money take care of them- 
selves almost automatically. Many-of our 
groups not only provide themselves with the 
funds with which to carry on their own work, 
but are able to turn funds into the general war 
treasury. For some of our enterprises practi- 
cally no money at all was needed, as in our 
French classes, for which the church furnished 
the meeting place and the teachers donated 
their services. The services of paid workers 
were also contributed to the church in some 
instances bythe organizations employing them; 
some of the ministers who came to help were 
paid by the churches releasing them to us for 
temporary service. When it came to furnish- 
ing the house we took over for a war-workers’ 
lodge, more than enough money was pledged in 
a few minutes during morning service, by indi- 
viduals volunteering to furnish single rooms. 

Practically none of our activities is planned 
in advance; each has grown out of a need that 
developed and has been carried out by some- 
one’s happy thought as to how we could meet it. 


lappened 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 
Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,’”’ to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick”? for road making. Meanwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 
Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Forty-Second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of a very big thing. Mrs. 
Carver visited Mildred ‘‘on the job” without 
forewarning her. 
The continuation of the story is on page 25. 


You Never Saw Such a Girl . 


ARTHA MACKENZIE, familiarly known 

as ‘“‘ Marty,” was reared on a New Eng- 
land farm, where her mother, in answer to an 
advertisement, went to keep house for Uncle 
Ebau Babson. When Marty was about twenty 
years of age her mother passed away. Uncle 
Ebau soon followed, leaving the farm to Marty, 
who knew nothing of her mother’s family con- 
nections. 

Among the possessions of the farm was a 
motor delivery wagon called the “Ark,” and 
Marty conceived the idea of setting out in the 
Ark upon a voyage of adventure, taking with 
her Miss Perkins, her prim old-maid governess. 
Marty and Miss Perkins visited the attic of 
the old farmhouse, and in the attic they came 
across a leather trunk. In it there were five of 
Marty’s mother’s dresses, with messages to 
Marty pinned to them, her mother’s marriage 
certificate and, in her mother’s handwriting, 
the beginning of a letter to Mrs. Conant Bur- 
gess, Newport, Rhode Island. Marty and Miss 
Perkins assume that Mrs. Burgess is Marty’s 
grandmother, and they decided to set out for 
Newport in the Ark. 

The story of Marty’s setting forth in the 
Ark is continued this month on page 19. 
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Head the Class 


A strong, sturdy body—a bright, alert mind—these will go 


far toward putting your boy at the head of his class. 
. Give your children milk—and plenty of it. Serve them 


dishes cooked with milk—for milk restores used energy 


ORDENS 


| and builds the sturdy body that keeps the mind active. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is pure, full-cream cow’s 
| milk, with part of the water removed— nothing add- 
ed. Convenient to keep, easy to use and so economi- 
cal that “‘it cuts the cost of cooking’’. 

““Borden’s Recipes’’—sent free on request—shows 
scores of ways to prepare appetizing, nourishing dishes 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


Specialist in Home Economics, Lecturer on Domestic Science 

BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
295 Borden Building 
New York 
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mo) An Ideal Antiseptic 
and Disinfectant 
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The Dusty Shaft of Light 


The pure, clean sunshine that streams through the tree-tops 
of a mountain forest—contrast it with the dusty beam of light 
that comes through your window. 

The woods are healthful mainly because they’re free from dust. 
Cities are nurseries of disease because they are dust-enslaved. 

Every breeze—every footstep—every turning wheel—every 
broom-swish—keep the germ-laden dust in never ending cir- 
culation. Heed well the lesson in the dusty shaft of light. Con-' 
template the menace in its shimmery mass of uncountable dust 
particles. 

Remember that dust is the most efficient germ carrier known. 

Every breath you draw—every breath your children draw is 
as dusty and as full of menace as the sunlit space before you 


might be. 
Pin Your Faith to Lysol 


Lysol Disinfectant annihilates all germ life at the instant of application. 
Its powerful qualities are relied upon by virtually every hospital in the 
land. Boards of health urge the use of Lysol, and so do physicians. 

Lysol is economical; a 50c bottle added to water makes 5 gallons of power- 
ful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Get a bottle today. Make 
systematic household disinfection a regular duty. Use a few drops of Lysol 
in the water when you wipe window-sills and other woodwork. Use it in 
scrubbing-water and in garbage-cans, sinks, drains, dark sunless corners and 
wherever flies: gather or breed. Be especially vigilant when sickness is rife. 


Take these simple, easy precautions and you will make a better fight against 
disease than it can make against you. Lysol is for sale in all drug stores. 


Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene. See instructions with package. 


Contains Lysol, Contains Lysol, and 
Lysol Shaving Cream and kills germs Lysol Toilet Soap therefore protects 
on razor and shaving-brush, guards the tiny the skin from germ infection. It is refresh- 
cuts from infection, and gives the antiseptic ingly soothing and healing, and helpful for 
and comfortable shave. You will enjoy it. If improving the skin. Ask your dealer. If he 
your dealer hasn’t got it, ask him to order a hasn’t got it, ask him to order it for you. 
supply for you. Price 25c. Price 25c. 
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Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


now extended in a long sprawl of white build- 
ings, with the original worn stone as a step to 
its knockered front door, and the low raftered 
ceilings, plank floors and deep-mouthed fire- 
places of its early occupation. 

There Dick Ferguson lived all summer, 


going to town at intervals to attend to the- 


business of the Ferguson estate; for, like the 
young man in the Bible, he had great posses- 
sions. People described him asa nice chap, not 
a bit spoiled by his money—just a big, jolly 
boy, simple and unaffected. He looked the 
pert, with his long, lank figure, his shock of 
ight-brown hair and his freckled, irregular 
face, with gray eyes that had an engaging way 
of closing when he laughed. He was twenty- 
nine years old and still unmarried, and that 
was his own fault, as anyone would tell you. 
Sympathetic and understanding, he heard 
all about Chapman’s shortcomings— a little 
from old Sam, who was not expansive, more 
from Mrs. Janney, and most from Suzanne. 
He was very sorry for her and gave her good 
advice. ‘‘A poor little bit of fluff,” he called 
her to himself, and would stroll over to Grass- 
lands and spend an hour with her trying to 
cheer her up. He spent a good many hours 
this way, and the time came when Suzanne 
began to wait and watch for his coming. 
Sitting now in the cushioned window seat 
she was wondering if he would come that 
morning and she could get him off in the garden 
and tell him that Chapman was gone. She saw 
herself saying it with lowered eyes and deli- 


-cately demure phrases. She would frankly 


admit she was glad it was over, glad she would 
be free once more, for in the autumn she would 
go to Reno and begin proceedings for a divorce. 
At this thought she subsided against the 
cushions and closed her eyes, smiling softly. 


HEN, rising on the stillness, came the sound 
of voices—a man’s and a woman’s—from 
the balcony below. They were Mr. Janney’s 
and Miss Maitland’s—the social secretary was 
preparing to read the morning papers to her 
employer. Suzanne opened her eyes and sat 
up, the smile dying from her lips. The dreamy 
complacence left her face and was replaced by 
a look of brooding irritation. 
She rose, muttering, went to the mirror, and 
studied her reflection—delicate, fragile, lovely, 
with baby-blue eyes and silky, maize-colored 


hair. It was not to be believed that any man ' 


could look at Esther Maitland when she was 
by. And yet She turned from the mirror 
with an angry sound and went downstairs. 

On the balcony Miss Maitland was looking 
over the papers, with Mr. Janney opposite, 
waiting to be read to. Suzanne sat down near 
them, where she could command the place in 
‘the woods, where the path from Council Oaks 
struck into the lawn. With a sidelong eye she 
noted the secretary’s hand on the edge of 
the paper, narrow, satin-skinned, with fingers 
finely tapering and pink-tipped. Suzanne’s 
fingers were short and spatulate, showing her 
common blood, and all the pink on them had 
to be applied with a chamois. Miss Maitland 
began to read—the war news first was the 
rule—and her voice was a pleasure to hear— 
cultivated, soft, musical. Immovable, appar- 
ently absorbed in the reading, Suzanne began 
to think how she could induce her mother to 
dispense with the services of the secretary. 

When the war reading was done Miss Mait- 
land passed on to the news of the day. On this 
particular morning it was varied and inter- 
esting—a mysterious murder had developed a 
new suspect, a California mob had nearly 
killed a foreign student, and in New York a 
strike of shirt-waist makers had attained the 
proportions of a riot, in which one of the pickets 
had stabbed a policeman with a hatpin. 

Mr. Janney was shocked at these horrors, 
but he always liked to hear them. Miss Mait- 
land had to stop reading and listen to a theory 
he had evolved about the murder; then he 
took up the shirt-waist strike with a fussy dis- 
approval—they got nothing by violence, only 
set the public against them and their cause. 


HE conversation was brought to an end by 

the appearance of Mrs. Janney. It was 
time for the mail to come; Otto had gone for 
it nearly an hour ago. Before its arrival Mrs. 
Janney wanted their answers about two dinner 
invitations which had just come by phone. 
One was for herself and Sam, Sunday night at 
the Delavalles; and the other was from Dick 
Ferguson for to-night—all of them—very in- 
formal, just himself and Ham Lorimer, who 
was staying there. 

Mr. Janney agreed to both and, in answer to 
her mother’s glance, Suzanne said languidly: 
“Yes, I'll go to-night; there’s nothing else to 

““And he wants you, too, Miss Maitland,” 
said Mrs. Janney, turning to the secretary. 
‘*You’ll come, won’t you?” 

Miss Maitland said she would, and that it 
was very kind of Mr. Ferguson to ask her. 
Suzanne said nothing, but the edges of her 
small upper teeth set close on her under lip. 

Mrs. Janney gave orders for messages of 
acceptance to be sent, then sank into a chair, 
remarking to her husband: “I’m glad you’ll go 
to the Delavalles. It’s to be a large dinner. 
I’ll wear my emeralds.” 

To which Mr. Janney murmured: “By all 
means, my dear. The Delavalles will like to 
see them.” 

Mrs. Janney’s emeralds were famous; they 
had once belonged to Maria Theresa. As old 
Sam thought of them he smiled, for he knew 
why his wife had decided to wear them. In 
her climbing days, before her marriage to him 
had assured her position, the Delavalles had 


snubbed her. Now she was going to snub them, 
not in any obvious, vulgar way, but finely, 
as was her wont, with the assistance of himself 
and Maria Theresa. 

The motor came gliding up the long drive, 
and the waiting group roused into expectant 
animation. In the tonneau, her body encircled 
by Annie’s restraining arm, Bébita stood, wav- 
ing an electric torch and caroling joyfully: 
“Tt’s come; it’s come. It was sent to me ina 
box, with my name on it.” 

She leaped out, rushing up the steps to dis- 
play her treasure, Annie following with the 
mail. There was quite a bunch of it, which 


Mrs. Janney distributed—several for Sam, a — 


pile for herself, one for Suzanne and one for 
Miss Maitland. They settled down to it, amid 
a crackling of torn envelopes, Bébita darting 
from one to the other. 

She tried her mother first: ‘Mummy, look. 
You just press this and the light comes out at 
the other end.’”’ Suzanne’s eyes on her letter 
did not lift, and Bébita laid a soft little hand 
on the tinted cheek: ‘‘ Mummy, please look.” 

Suzanne pushed the hand away. ‘Do let me 
alone, Bébita,” she said sharply and, getting 
up, went into the house. 


EBITA was astonished; her mother was 
rarely cross to her. The torch, however,was 
too enthralling for any other subject to occupy 
her thoughts, and she turned to her grand- 
father, sparking the torch at him. 

But he only drew her close, kissed her cheek 
without looking, and murmured: ‘‘ Yes, dar- 
ling. It’s wonderful.” 

That was not what she wanted, so she tried 
her grandmother: ‘“‘Gran, do look at my 
torch.” 

Gran looked, not at the torch but at Bébita’s 
face, smiled into it, said ‘‘ Dearest, it’s lovely; 
I’m so glad it’s come,”’ and went back to her 
reading. 

It was all disappointing, and Bébita, as a 
last resource, had to try Miss Maitland. The 
secretary was reading, too, holding her letter 
up high, almost in front of her face. Bébita 
laid a sly finger on the top of it, drew it down 
and sparked the torch right at Miss Maitland. 
In the shoot of brilliant light the secretary’s 
face was like that of a stranger, hard and thin, 
the mouth slightly open, the eyes staring 
blankly at Bébita as if they had never seen her 
before. 

For a second the child was dumb; then, 
backing away, she faltered: ‘‘ Why—why— 
how funny you look!” 

The words seemed to wake Miss Maitland. 
She drew a deep breath, smiled, and said: ‘“‘I 
was thinking, that was all. The torch is beau- 
tiful; you must let me try it, but not now, for I 
have to go. I’ve work to do in my study.” 

She rose and crossed the balcony. As she en- 
tered the house the will, which had made her 
smile and maintain her voice at its clear, 
fresh note, relaxed. Her face sharpened, its 
soft curves grew rigid, her lips closed in a nar- 
row line. With noiseless steps she ran through 
the wide foyer hall and down a passage that 
led to the room reserved for her use and called 
her study. Here, locking the door, she came to 
a stand, her hands clasped against her breast, 
her eyes fixed and tragic, a figure of consterna- 
tion. W 


UZANNE, her letter crumpled in her hand, 

had gone directly to her room. There she 
read it for the second time. It was in type- 
writing, on a sheet of commercial paper and 
bore the Berkeley postmark: 


Dear Mrs. Price: This is just a line to give 
your memory and your conscience a jog. Your 
debts are accumulating. I hear the dressmakers 
and milliners in town are growing restless. If 
there was insufficient means I wouldn't bother 
you, but anyone who dresses and spends as you 
do hasn’t that excuse. Perhaps you don’t know 
what is being said and felt. Believe me, you 
wouldn’t like it; neither would Mrs. Janney. It 
is for her sake that I am warning you. I don’t 
want to see her hurt and humiliated, as she would 
be if this comes out in the Eavesdropper; and it 
will, unless you act quickly. ‘‘A chiel’s amang ye 
takin’ notes,’ and that chiel’s had a line on you for 
some time. So take these words to heart and, as 
the boys say: ‘‘Come across.” A FRIEND. 


Ever since the opening of the season the 
summer colony of which Berkeley was the 
hub had been the subject of paragraphs, more 
or less scandalous, appearing in the Eaves- 
dropper. The paper, a scurrilous weekly, had 
evidently some inside informer. Suzanne, 
whose debts would make piquant reading, had 
quaked every time she opened the paper. So 
far she had been spared, and she had hoped to 
escape by a gradual clearing off of her obliga- 
tions. Though her allowance had been princely, 
she had kept on exceeding it ever since her 
marriage, and her mother had kept on cover- 
ing the deficit. But the previous autumn Mrs. 
Janney had put her foot down. Then the win- 
ter had come, and Suzanne had somehow gone 
over her allowance again, gone far over it; she 
didn’t dare to think of what she owed. Trades- 
people had threatened her; she was afraid to 
go to her mother; she told lies and made prom- 
ises; and, at that juncture, a woman friend 
had acquainted her with the mystery of 
stocks—easy money to be made in speculation. 
She had tried it and made a good deal—almost 
cleared her score; but in April all her stocks 
suddenly went down and never came up. 

She would be ruined, called dishonest. Dick 
Ferguson would see it, and he despised people 
who didn’t pay their bills. There was nothing 
for it except to go to Mrs. Janney, and she 
quailed at the thought. 
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Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 
“UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


NTEED 
TOCOMPLY 


HEINZ’ COMB: 


OOD vinegar makes a relish, 
sauce, or salad dressing taste 
better—and rarely gets the full 
credit it deserves. Poor vinegar 
often spoils the flavor—and rarely 
catches the blame. The difference 
in cost between the best and the 
cheapest is nothing compared to 
the wide difference in flavor. 
We know from our own experi- 
ence how much depends on the 


goodness of vinegar. For the de- : } 
LT 
licious 57 we must have the best 
vinegars that can possibly be made. 
So, we make them ourselves. 


Into Heinz Vinegars go only 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ. HEINZ Co. PITTSBURGH USA 
MAKERS 

807.96. US Pat OFF, 


the finest materials—clean, pure 
and wholesome. Into their mak- 
ing go the utmost skill and care — 
characteristic of Heinz methods. 

Then Nature is put to work 


ONE QUART 


to add the necessary touch of 
perfection. Heinz Vinegars are 
Month after 


month they slowly mature and 


aged in wood. 


mellow until, more than a year 
old, they have an aroma and an 
exquisite delicacy and flavor that delight the most critical. 

First we made the vinegars we need for Heinz condiments, 
pickles and foods. Now we offer them to those housewives who 
also want the best. Heinz Vinegars in sealed glass packages 


have become leaders among the 57 Varieties. 


Malt, Cider and White 


in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ establishment 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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When no engagements claimed her after- 
noons Mrs. Janney went for a drive at four. 
At luncheon she announced her intention of 
going out in the open car, and asked if any of 
the others wanted to come. All refused—Mr. 
Janney was contemplating a ride, Suzanne 
would rest, Miss Maitland had some sewing to 
do on her dress for that evening. After the 
meal the secretary went upstairs. 

Suzanne waited till Mr. Janney had started 
on his ride; then, feeling sick and wan, she 
crossed the hall to her mother’s boudoir. Mrs. 


\ Ve ie : Janney was at her desk writing letters, with 

Elspeth, her maid, a gray-haired, sturdy 
i be : Scotch woman, standing by the table opening 
packages that had just arrived from town. El- 


‘ 2 speth, like most of Mrs. Janney’s servants, had 
OLIVE, eve’ ‘Lo been in her employment for years; she knew a 
good deal about the household, respected her 
mistress and disliked Suzanne. 

The young woman’s first remark was ad- 
dressed to her and, curtly imperious, was of a 
kind that fed the dislike: “‘Go! I want to talk 
to Mrs. Janney.” 

“That'll do, Elspeth,” said Mrs. Janney 
quietly. “Thank you very much. [’ll finish 
the others myself.” Then, as the woman with- 
drew into the bedroom beyond: ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t speak to Elspeth that way, Suzanne. 
It’s bad taste and bad manners.” 


The Luxurious Necessity 
of this 


Perfect Toilet Soap 


UZANNE was in no state to consider El- 


4 : speth’s feelings or her own manners. She , 
was so nervous that.sheblundered into her sub- 
is reflected in its refreshing and cleansing quali- 1 ject without diplomatic preliminaries, gaining 
ties — especially welcome on warm days. For H, no encouragement from her mother’s face : 
which, at startled, gradually hardened 
into stern indignation. i 

Complexion, Bath and Hair i It was a hateful scene, which degenerated— T O p e rT S O l e Ne 

‘© Couldn't Be Better if It Cost a Dollar a Cake’’ | at least on Suzanne’s part—into a quarrel, a 


and ungenerous. For Mrs. Janney refused the 
money, put her foot down with a stamp that f O T C h il d Tr e n 
carried conviction. Her decision was ruthless; 
Suzanne must pay her own debts out of her 
own allowance. If she was written up in the 
papers that was her affair; if she did things 
that wa disgraceful she must bear the dis- y 
grace. The interview ended by Suzanne rush- N r* ] S | 
oe ing out of the room, a trail of loud, clamorous 2 O 1 n O e S 
When she had gone Mrs. Janney broke 
down and cried a little. Mr. Janney, returned are SO fl exX1 ble 
from his ride, found her there, looking old, her 
eard the story he took her hand and stroked it. 

His tact prevented him from saying what he bj p € 1 
did say was “That money’ll 
ave to be paid.’ W h 
Mrs. Janney sighed. ‘Yes,’ she agreed, proper 4 r O t 
going to frighten her, let her think I won’t, for f f 
a few days anyway. It’s all I can do, and it O you ng Cer. 

Her husband agreed that it might, but his M h 
thoughts were not hopeful. He accompanied Oreove r, t cy 
TRA his wife on her was so 
so unobtrusively soothing and sympathetic d 

TUI R Ki S H wey 2 TOWELS that when they returned she was once more are ve ry ura- 


her masterful, competent self. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., 
Chicago 


Wrisleys 
Waters 


Noting a bank of storm clouds in the east, 


she told Otto to bring the limousine when he ble,water p roof, 
came for them ata to that the 
house she summoned Dixon and said that, as bs bs 
the family would be out, ‘“‘the help” —it was quiet and will 
e part of her beneficent policy to call her retinue 
j~, by this name when speaking to any of its mem- 
el bers—could go out that night if they so willed. Nn O t S C r a t Cc h 


T SEVEN the storm drove up, black and 


lowering, and the rain fellin a torrent. It fi Nn e fl O O rs O r 


was still falling when Mr. and Mrs. Janney 


descended the a little in of 
time set, for, while dressing, Mrs. Janney had f 
ECAUSE they are extra-heavy decided that her costume needed a brightening urn itu re. 
and last long—velvet-smooth touch, which would be suitably imparted by 
her opal necklace. This, being rarely worn, 


and good to delicate skin— was kept with the more valuable jewels in the 


made in attractive designs that look safe, of 
1 ’ - bination. course Mrs. Janney did, and at 

well in ye? bath-room. the foot of the stairs she turned into a passage — 
‘ which led from the foyer hall into the kitchen 
The Martex label is your assurance and wing—a short connecting artery of the great 
our guarantee of this standard. Look for it. house, lit by two windows that gave on rear 

lawns, and at present encumbered by a chair Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Your boy in camp willlike a “Khaki Towel.” standing near the first window. Mrs. Janney 


recognized the chair as one vie her sitting 
“G room that had been broken and that Isaac, the 


. ; footman, had said he could repair. She gave 
book telling how to make dainty wearables. it a proprietor’s inspecting glance, touched the 
Sent free—write for it. wounded spot and, encountering wet varnish, 

warned Mr. Janney away. 


In the wall, opposite the windows, was the 
Sold Only in Department Stores safe door. The safe was large and old-fashioned, 
put in by the former owner of Grasslands. The 
silver had already been stored for the night, 


Columbia Mills of rims and Created by Science—to be 
agree edgings shining from darkling recesses. 
The electric light across the hallway did not what soles ought to be. They 
W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. penetrate to the side shelves, an r. Janney 
3 ‘ . had to assist with matches while his wife felt come on new shoes of all sty les 
Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. round among the jewel cases, opening several for men, women and children, 
in her search. Finally they emerged, Mrs. f 
Janney with the opals, which she clasped round and are available everywhere for 
her neck, while Mr. Janney closed the door. li A Mell oaks 
As they reéntered the main hall, Suzanne re-soling an alf-soling. 
came down the stairs, tripping daintily with Always marked: Tle olin 


small, pointed feet, her slenderness accentuated 
by the length of satin swathed about her, from 
which her bare shoulders emerged, girlishly 
fragile. 
““Where’s Miss Maitland?” she said to Mr. Sce displays in shop windows 
Janney, ostentatiously ignoring her mother. 
Before he could answer Esther’s voice came 
from the hall above: ‘‘Coming—coming. I : 
hope I haven’t kept you”; and she appeared The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 


at the stair-head. ‘ 
The dress she wore—green, trimmed with a Akron, Ohio 


design of small, pink chiffon rosebuds and 
leaves—was the realized dream of a great 
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In full weight packages 
—artight, so that Snowdrift is sure to be 
pure and sweet and fresh 


vegetable shortening 


NOWDRIFT was named Snowdrift on 
account of the first of the many good 
_things you will notice about it—its extreme 
whiteness. 

Snowdrift is pure. Its whiteness doesn’t 
make it pure, but its whiteness is a symbol 
of its purity. It is just as pure and clean 
as it looks. 

Snowdrift is vegetable—pure, rich, vege- 
table fat and nothing else. 

If you have never cooked with a vegetable 
shortening before, the Food Administration 
has done you great service in suggesting that 
you try it now. Even if you already know 
how much nicer vegetable fat is, fresh 
Snowdrift will still prove a delightful sur- 
prise. 

Snowdrift is fresh and sweet. Many good 
cooks never realize until they use Snowdrift, 


shortening, for for all cooking 


how sweet and fresh shortening can be, and 
how much better shortening is when it is 
really fresh. 

This pure, white, fresh vegetable fat is a 
very practical and convenient shortening. It 
doesn’t get too hard in winter nor too soft 
in summer to handle conveniently. Use it 
in all your cooking. Don’t fail to try it in 
cake. Use it-for frying as well as for baking. 
For sautéing as well as for deep frying. It 
is equally good in all these uses. You have 
one fat for all purposes, delicate enough for 
your most delicate cake, inexpensive enough 
for all your frying. 

Use it in the same way you always use 
shortening, only when you use it in place of 
butter, use about a quarter less (Snowdrift 
is all shortening) and add a little salt (Snow- 
drift contains no salt). In deep frying use 


it over and over. It does not retain the 
odor or taste—not even of fish or onions. 

Snowdrift will make everything you cook 
a little better and everything cost a little less. 

Snowdrift packages are full weight, in 
quantities convenient for different house- 
holds—2, 4 and 8 pounds—2, 4 and 8 pounds 
of shortening. 

You may begin to use Snowdrift because 
the Food Administration suggests cooking 
with vegetable fat, or because your neighbor 
has found Snowdrift so good. Whatever the 
reason that makes you try Snowdrift the 
first time, you will continue to use it for all 
your cooking, as your only shortening, be- 
cause Snowdrift is so nice and white and 


fresh and good. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
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Test It With a Hammer—You May Dent 
the Wood but the Varnish Wont’ Crack 


VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


LD floors, furniture and wood- 
work made new with ‘61’ 
Floor Varnish is a rea/ war- 

time economy. You can have prac- 

tically new furniture and woodwork, 
as well as floors, at very little expense. 


‘Think of the pounding of heels ‘°61’? Floor Varnish . 
withstands on a floor! Then you will realize why ‘“61” 
wears even longer on furniture and interior woodwork. 


Most any varnish is pretty to look at; most any good 
varnish is waterproof. But ‘61’? not only possesses 
these characteristics —its dominant quality is durability. 
It will /ast; that you can depend on. 


**61°? is sold in beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors, which stain and finish in one application: Light 
and Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also Natural, Dull Finish, and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with “61” 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by archi- 
tects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

OUR GUARANTEE: Ifany Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give 
satisfaction you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


itralite 

WHITE ENAMEL 
It is economical be- 
cause a very little 
goes so very far, and 
it is so durable that 
We guarantee it 


three years, inside DRATT & L AMBERT VARNISHES 


or outside, although 


it lasts much longer. 


a LY, 
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Home Harmony plus 
Comfortable Convenience 


One piece of furniture to harmonize with the fine 
furnishings of your home and at the same time hold the 
potential convenience of an extra bed. You can get this 
uncommon combination in the Northfield Bed Daven- 
port. 


(>, ae The room pictured above is an example of what 
ont can be done. Who would dream that this handsome 
North C l d davenport can be literally turned inside out, converted 
into a night’s-rest-bed in almost less time than it takes 

Bed Davenports tell it? 

As a davenport, a Northfield is all that genuincly 
artistic furniture designing and careful craftsmanship 
can make it. Asa bed, it fills every hope of guest- 
comfort and host-convenience. 


For your home, there is a Northfield that will fit right into 
the general scheme of things. You choose it, not from a few 
standard types, but from authentic period pieces; big, roomy, 
upholstered models; fibre-reed, mahogany, oak and mission 
styles. And each has a certain individuality you'll like—a 
sure stability that means satisfactory service. 


tous for his name. It ma She Northfield Company 
save “looking-time.” Ask Makers of Good Furniture 


for the new booklet, “The Gheboygan .. . Wisconsin 
Davenport With a Secret.” Formerly the Sheboygan Couch Company 


There should be a dealer 
near you who sells North- 
field Bed Davenports. Send 


- garland painted on ivory. 


‘Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


Parisian faiseur, It had been Mrs. Janney’s; 
but, consideringit too youthful, she had givenit 
to her secretary. Its vivid hue was singularly 
becoming, lending a warm whiteness to the 
girl’s pale skin and bringing out the rich dark- 
ness of her burnished hair. Her hare neck was 
as smooth as curds, not a bone rippled its 
gracious contours; the little rosebuds and 
leaves that edged the corsage looked like a 


It was a good dinner, and before’it was over 
the rain stopped and a full moon shone through 
the dining-room windows. Suzanne had hoped 
that she and Dick could saunter off into the 
rose garden and have that talk about Chap- 
man, but he showed no desire to do so. They 


sat about in long chairs on the balcony and she 


had to listen to Ham Lorimer’s opinions on the 
war, 

As soon as the motor came she wanted to 
go; she was tired, she had a headache. It was 
early, only a quarter past ten, and the night 
was now superb, the sky 2 clear, starless blue 
with the great moon queening it alone. They 
moved to the waiting car, with Ferguson in 
attendance. Mrs. Janney settled herselfin the 
back seat; Suzanne, lifting shimmering skirts, 
prepared to follow; while Miss Maitlandwaited 
humbly to take what room was left amid 
their assembled knees, 

She was close to Ferguson, who was helping 
Suzanne in, and, looking up at the sky, mur- 
mured to herself ‘‘ What a glorious night!”’ 

Ferguson heard her and dropped Suzanne’s 
arm. ‘“Isn’tit? Too good towaste. Does any- 
one want to walk back to Grasslands?” 

Suzanne, one foot on the step, stopped and 
turned to him. Her lips opened to speak, and 
then she saw the back of his head and heard 
him address Esther: _ 

“How about it, Miss Maitland? ‘You’re a 
walker, andit’s only a step by the wood path. 
We can be there almost as soon as the car.”” 

get wet,’’ said Mrs. Janney, ‘‘ The 
woods will be dripping.” 

Miss Maitland said she wasn’t afraid of the 
wet and that it would not hurt her slippers. 
Suzanne entered the car and sank into her 
corner. As it rolled away, Mr. and Mrs. 
Janney looked back at the two figuresin the 
moonlight and waved good-by. Suzanne s:t 
motionless; all the way home she said nothing. 


IV 


and Ferguson walked across the 
open spaces of lawn and then entered the 
woods. He let her go ahead, seeing her figure 
spattered with white lights that ran across her 
shoulders and up and down her back. 

They had walked in silence for some minutes, 
when he suddenly said: ‘‘ What’s amiss?” 

She slackened her gait so that he came up 
beside her. “ Amisg? With what, with whom?” 

“Vou. What’s wrong? What’s on your 
mind?” 

A shaft of moonlight fell through a break in 
the branches and struck across her shoulder. 
It caught the little rosebuds that lay against 
her neck and he saw them move as if lifted 
by a quick breath. ‘“There’s nothing on my 
mind. Why do you think there is?” 

“Because at dinner you didn’t eat anything 
and were as quiet as if there was anembargo on 
the English language.” 

“€Couldn’t I be just stupid?”’ 

He turned to her, seeing her face a pale oval 
against the silver-moted background: ‘No; 
not if you tried your darnedest.’’ 

She laughed and looked away from him, her 
eyes on the ground. Just in front of them the 
woodland roof showed a gap, and through it 
the light fell across the path ina glittering 
pool. As they advanced upon it she gave an 
exclamation, stayed him with an outflung arm, 
and bent to the moss at her feet: “Oh, wait a 
minute. How exciting! I’ve found something.” 

She raised herself, illumined by the radiance, 
a small object that showed a golden glint in 
her hand. Then her voice came deprecating, 
disappointed: ‘‘Oh, what a fraud! I thought 
it was a ring.’”’? On her palm lay what looked 
like a heavy, enameled ring. 

Ferguson took it up; it was of paper, a 
cigar band embossed in red and gold. ‘‘ Umph!” 
he said, dropping it back. “1 don’t wonder 
you were fooled.” 

*“TIt was right there on the moss shining in 
the moonlight. I thought I’d found something 
wonderful.” She touched it with a careful 
finger. “‘It’s new and perfectly dry. It’s only 
been here since the storm.” 

‘Some man, taking a short cut through the 
woods. Better not tell Mrs. Janney; she doesn’t 
like trespassers.” 


GEE held it up, moving it about so that the 
thick, gold tracery shone. ‘‘It’sreally very 
pretty. A ring like that wouldn’t be at all bad. 
Look!” She slipped it on her finger and held 
the hand out, studying it critically. It was a 
beautiful hand, like marble against the black- 
ness of the trees, the band encircling the third 
finger. 

Ferguson looked and then said slowly: 
“You've got it on your engagement finger.” 

“Oh, so I have.” Her laugh came quick, as 
if to cover confusion; and she drew the band 
off, saying, as she cast it daintily from her 
finger tips, ‘‘There—away with it. I hate to 
be fooled,” and started on at a brisk pace. 

Ferguson bent and picked it up, then fol- 
lowed her. He said nothing, for, quite suddenly 
at the sight of the ring on her finger, he had 
been invaded by acurious agitation, a gripping, 
upsetting, disturbing agitation. 


He had never thought of Esther Maitland’s. 


being engaged, of her ever marrying. He had 


accepted her as someone who would always be 
close at hand, always accessible, always in 
town or country to be found at the Janneys. 
And the ring had brought to his mind with a 
startling clearness that some day she might 
marry. He was filled witha sense of grievance, 
mixed with jealousy, and both sensations were 
dominated by an angry certainty that any man 
who aspired to her would be unworthy. 

When they emerged into the open he looked 
at her with a new expression—questioning, 
almost fierce, and yet humble. Sauntering at 
her side across the lawn he was so obsessed 
with these conflicting emotionsthat he saidnot 
a word and hardly heard hers. It was long 
after midnight when he went tobed, and before 
he did so he put the cigar band in the jewel box 
with the crystal lid that stood on the bureau. 


“bien Janney party trailed into the house, 
Sam stopping to lock the door asthe ladies 
moved to the stair-foot. Suzanne went up, 
muttering a curt ‘‘Good night.” Esther, paus- 
ing with her hand on the balustrade, proffered 
a request—could she have the next day, 
Saturday, to go to town? She was very apolo- 
getic; her day off was Thursday and she had 
no right to ask for another, but a friend had 
unexpectedly arrived in the city and would 
be there for a very short time, and she was 
extremely anxious to see her. Mrs. Janney 
granted the favor with sleepy good nature and 
Miss Maitland, very grateful, passed up the 
stairs. 

A long hall crossed the upper floor, one side 
of which was given over to the Price house- 
hold. The other side was occupied in the front 
by Mrs. Janney and the secretary, while in a 
small room between his wife’s and stepdaugh- 
ter’s Mr. Janney had ensconced himself. As 
it was much narrower than the apartments on 
each side, a short branch hall connected it 
with the maincorridor. His door, atthe end of 
this hall, commanded the head of the stairway. 

Mr. Janney had arestless night; he knew he 
would have, for he had taken a strong demi- 
tasse of black coffee and it was always disturb- 
ing. Atlast one o’clock struck, and he thought 
he was going off to sleep when he heard a 
sound that made him listen—the creaking of a 
door. Then suddenly the dogs began to bark, 
a trail of yapsand yelps that advanced across 
ihe lawn. Close to the house they subsided, 
settling downinto growls and conversationcl 
snufflings. 

What couldit mean? He climbed out of bed 
and was noisclessly opening his door when he 
heard something which made him stop, still as 
a statue, his faculties alert, hiseye glued tothe 
crack; a footstep was ascending the stairs, so 
light, so stealthy that no one, unless attentive 
as he was, would have caught it. With hiseye 
to the crack he waited, his heart beating high 
and hard. 

Rising into the white wash of moonlight 
came Suzanne, moving with careful softness, 
her eyes sending piercing glances up and down 
the hall, As she rose into full view he saw that 
she held her wrapper bunched against her 
waist with one hand andin the other carried 
Bébita’s torch. He was so relieved that he 
made no move or sound, but, as she disap- 
peared in the direction of her room, softly 
closed his door and went back to bed. She had 
evidently left something downstairs and had 
gone to get it. 


HEnext morning he had to read the papers 

to himself, for Miss Maitland went to town 
on the eight-forty-five. Suzanne, who never 
came down to breakfast, appeared at twelve 
and said she was going to. the Fairfaxes to 
luncheon. Although she was not yet aware of 
Mrs. Janney’s intention to come once more to 
her aid, her gloom and ill-humor had disap- 
peared, her eyes showing a lively gleam, her 
lips parting in ready smiles. She was going to 
the beach before luncheon, and left with a 
large knitting bag slung from her arm and a 
parasol tilted over, her shoulder. It was not 
till she was halfway across the lawn that old 
Sam remembered her nocturnal appearance, 
which he had intended asking her about. 

She was hardly out of sight when Bébita and 
Annie came into view on the drive, returning 
from the morning bath. ‘Bébita had a trouble 
and raced up the steps to tell him; she had 
lost her torch. She knew, she’d left it on the 
nursery table when she went to bed. In the 
light of subsequent events, Mr. Janney thought 
his answer to the child had been dictated 
by Providence. Why he didn’t say ‘‘ Your 
mother knows; she had it last night,” he never 
could explain; nor what prompted the words 
“‘Ask your mother; she’s probably seen it 
somew here.”? 

Bébita accepted the suggestion with some 
hope, and then, hearing that her mother would 
not be home till the afternoon, fell into mo- 
mentary dejection. 

Mrs. Janney was to take her accustomed 
drive at four, and her husband said he would go 
with her. Some time before the hour he ap- 
peared on the balcony, cool and calm, his poise 
restored after the trials of the previous day 
and the disturbed night, and sat down to wait. 

Inside the house his wife was busy. Several 
important papers had come in the morning 
mail, and these, with the opals, she decided to 
putin the safe before starting. After they were 
stored on their shelves and the opals back in 
their box, she could not resist a look at her 
emeralds, of all her material possessions the 
dearest. She lifted the purple velvet case and 
opened it. 

The emeralds were not there. 
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Bessie Love, one of motion 

pictures, most delightful stars, 

says:. Cutex way of 

manicuring is indeed pleas- 

ing, especially when your 

hands must always look 
manicured’’ 


4 


When you see how well Cuter makes your nails 
look, you will never go back to the cutting method 


Apply a lie Cutex Nail White under de 


nails. It removes all discolorations 


Finish your manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 
Gives your nails a transparent, lasting polish 


Why you must not cut the cuticle 


Manicure your nails without cutting. 
See how much lovelier they can look! 


N manicuring your nails, don’t 
cut ortrim the cuticle. When 
you cut the cuticle it grows 

tough and ragged. It breaks and 
forms hangnails. All around the 
base of the nail little cracks open 
upon the tender, sensitive skin 
underneath. The skin about the 
base of your nails becomes dry 
and rough—the appearance of 
your whole hand is ruined! 


A quick, simple and harmless 
cuticle remover 


Knowing the need for a safe 
and efficient cuticle remover, a 
specialist worked out the formula 
for Cutex. Cutex has taken the 
place of the ruinous knife and 
scissors. It is absolutely harm- 
less. It will quickly remove sur- 
plus cuticle without cutting, leav- 
ing the skin at the base of the 
nail firm and smooth. 

Women who use Cutex the first 
time are amazed at the improve- 
mentit makesin theirnails. They 
wish they had been able to use it 


always. Professional women, 
theatrical women, women of social 
importance— these are the women 
who are especially enthusiastic 
about Cutex. Until you have used 
it, too, you will not know how 
beautiful your nails can look. 


How to manicure without 
cutting 


First file your nails to the 
proper length and shape. Pro- 
fessional manicures say the nail 
should be rounded and fairly 
short. Then wrap a little cotton 
around the end of an orange 
stick. Both cotton and orange 
stick come in the Cutex pack- 
age. Dip the stick into the bot- 
tle and work around the base 
of the nail, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. Then carefully rinse 
off the dead surplus skin with 
clear water, pushing the cuticle 
back when drying the hands. 

If your skin has the tendency 
to become dry, rub a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort around the base 
of your nails when you go to bed. 
This is a mild, soothing cream 
which will help to keep the cuticle 
soft, pliant—in normal condition. 

Have your first Cutex manicure 


plete. 


manicures. Send for it today. 


This Individual Manicure Set is com- 
It contains enough of each 
Cutex product to give you at least si 


today. Notice how short a time 
it takes and what a well-groomed 
appearance your nails have. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 bot- 
tles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish, in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form, is 
30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 
30c. If your store hasn’t what 
you want, order direct. 


Let us send you 
this complete manicure set 


Mail the coupon today with 
15c (10c for the set ‘and 5c for 
packing and postage) and we will 
send you an Individual Manicure 
Set, with trial sizes of the Cutex 
products, orange stick, absorbent 
cotton and emery board— enough 
for at least six manicures. Send 
for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 109, 114 West 
17th Street, N.Y. City. 


If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to Mac- 
Lean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 109, 
489 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, for 
your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


You will find Cutex at all high- 
class drug stores and at the toilet 
goods counters of department stores 


Jessie Reed, who wasBeauty”’ 
in “Sinbad,” the Winter 
Garden Show which played 
in New York, says: “I 
Thed f knew my nails when 
finished 
them with Cutex, they looked 


so well-groom 
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NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 109, 114 West 17th St., N. Y. City. 
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morris & Co. BALTIMORE 


Most Sensible Sor School 
PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


Buy your daughter a Paul Jones Middy for school and she will really 
study better. No tight or uncomfortable feeling to take her mind off 
her work—no disconcerting thought that she must not do this or that 
for fear of soiling or tearing her waist. Just wholesome, healthful 
comfort—lots of room to grow. 


Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses for girls—the 
highest quality middy blouses manufactured. Paul Jones Middies are 
guaranteed fast color. 


_If you cannot get Paul Jones Middies at your favorite store, write 
direct to us, mentioning your dealer’s name, and we shall see that you 
are supplied. Paul Jones Style Book FREE on request. 


412 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


( Also makers uf Paul Jones Garments for Boys) 


Patriotic Women Know Alabastine to be a Real 
Thrift Material 


Don’t let your home ‘“‘run down.”’ It isn’t economical. Real economy keeps 
/the happiness and life constantly in your walls and you can do that at 
trifling expense by means of 


Cheer up your hom: in the fall—that’s the practical, sensible way patriotic women ‘‘ house 
clean” with Alabastine for the long indoors of winter; for their Red Cross meetings and 
other war-time activities. 

BE SURE YOU BUY ALABASTINE. There are all qualities in paints, wall papers and kalsomines, 
but there is only one definite standard of quality in Alabastine—the best. Alabastine is put up in white 


and a full range of mellow tints; easily applied; comes in dry powder in five-pound packages, ready to 
mix and use by adding cold water—directions on every package; sanitary, modish. 


NOTE: Alabastine does not deprive a soldier 
of a gun or a square meal—made from a non- 
metal base. Uses no flour paste for application 


WRITE FOR OUR COLOR DEMONSTRATOR 


Will show you in movable form how various wall colors get 
the most from furniture, pictures, rugs and draperies, a correct 
guide to color harmonies—sent upon request. 


The Alabastine Company 


300 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


MIX IN ONE MINUTE 


THE ONLY TOOL 
WITH COLO WATER 


Your local dealer is entitled to your trade BB NEEDED To AppLy 


The Up-to-Date Story for 
the Child | 


By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


Helen’s School-Garden Money 


taking gardens in the community lot, and 

I want to do it too,” said Helen Martin 
to her father one day last spring. “‘They say 
it is a good way for the Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers to earn money and raise food.” 

“Tt is an excellent plan,” said her father; 
“but I want you to know before you begin 
that a garden means hard work, and you will 
have to stick to your job. I will help you on 
Saturday afternoons and in the early evening.” 

““ And I will buy your vegetables at market 
prices for our table,” said her mother. 

They went right to work and Helen’s father 
spaded over her plot of ground. He bought 
her some garden tools and helped her to select 
her seeds. After the seeds were planted Helen 
could hardly wait for them to sprout, and when 
she first saw the little green shoots coming up 
above the ground, she was so excited that she 
ran all the way home to tell of it. 

“1 never knew it was such fun to watch for, 
things to grow,” said Helen to her father one 
day. ‘Look at that crisp green lettuce; it will 
soon be ready’ to pick.” 

But it was not all fun—as father had said. 
There were many weary hours spent in digging 
out weeds, in turning the ground and in fight- 
ing insects that seemed to want to eat up some 
of her plants. Early every morning Helen 
went to the garden and worked faithfully; her 
vegetables grew well, and, being fresh and good, 
she sold them to her mother and the neighbors. 

As the summer days went on she became 
very much interested in the gardens about her 
and in the people who worked them. Next to 
her own plot a poor woman worked, and some- 
times, when the weather was fine, she wheeled 
her little crippled boy, Tommy, over in a rude 
little wagon, and he would sit on an old box at 
the edge of the garden and pull weeds with his 
thin, frail hands. The mother had lived in the 
country when she was a girl, and she gave 
Helen many helpful hints about her “farm.” 

“T’m going to give all the money I earn in 
this garden to the Red Cross,” said Helen. 

“That is splendid,” answered the woman; 
“my oldest son John is fighting ‘over there,’ 
and he writes home what wonderful work the 
Red Cross is doing, not only for the soldiers 
but for the poor people who have lost their 
homes during this terrible war. I wish I could 
send them some money, but I cannot, for I 
must take care of Tommy. You see, he had 
infantile paralysis when he was a baby and he 
will never be strong like other children. He 
has outgrown that old cart and it hurts his 
back to ride in it, and John and I had planned 
to buy him a wheel chair; but when the war 


Suki of the boys and girls at school are 


came it was John’s duty to go. Tam strong and 
well and can work for us both; but a wheel 
chair for Tommy is impossible now.” 

That evening, as Helen put her garden 
money in her bank, she told her mother all 
about the soldier who was fighting “‘ over there”’ 
while his mother was fighting at home to earn 
food for her little crippled boy, and how she 
could not save enough to buy Tommy a wheel 
chair. That night Helen could hardly sleep as 
she thought of poorTommy, and she seemed to 
hear his mother’s voice saying sadly: “A 
wheel chair is impossible now.” 


Sb days went on and September came, and 
the children went back to school. One day 
Helen said to her friend in the next garden: 
‘Weare going to report on our work to-morrow 
and I’m going to count my money to-night and 
take it in, for our teacher wants our room to 
make a large report for the Junior Red Cross.”’ 

“I’m so glad for you, my child,” said the 
woman; “you have worked hard and deserve 
to make a good report.” 

“How is Tommy?” asked Helen. ‘I have 
not seen him lately.” 

“No, he cannot walk so far, and has out- 
grown his cart. So he waits for me at home.” 

That evening Helen’s father opened her 
bank and they counted out her harvest 
money—$28.37 in all. 

“That is fine,” said her father. “I think you 
have done well, and I will make it up to $30, 
and you can take the money to school.’’ 

But, to her father’s surprise, Helen asked 
abruptly: “‘What would a wheel chair cost?” 

‘*A wheel chair for an invalid?” said her 
mother; “‘why, what do you mean, Helen?” 

“‘T mean this: Tommy must have a wheel 
chair and his mother cannot earn one. Oh, 
mother, don’t you think it’s just as necessary 
to buy a chair for Tommy?” 

“Perhaps it is, dear,”’ said her mother; “you 
lznow that is the spirit of the Red Cross—self- 
sacrifice and service.” 

“Did you not tell us, Helen, that the older 
boy had gone to the front?” said the father. 
**T will look up this matter of wheel chairs for 
you in the morning, and Tommy shall have one 
at once. No doubt the Home Service of the 
Red Cross will supply one.” 

The next day Helen made a report of her 
garden and the money she had earned, but she 
flushed as she tried to explain why she wanted 
the money used for a special purpose; and 
when the teacher heard the whole story she 
put Helen’s name on the honor roll for, as she 
said, Helen had done a deed of service with her 
harvest money. And Tommy enjoyed his chair. 


The Birthday of a Song 


was at war with Great Britain. This 
war was called ‘“‘The War of 1812.” 

During the summer of 1814 the British won 
a victory over the Americans at Bladensburg, 
and then marched upon the city of Washing- 
ton, where they burned the capitol, the Presi- 
dent’s residence and many government offices, 
and took many Americans as prisoners, among 
them Doctor Beanes, a well-known physician. 

Francis Scott Key, a young lawyer from 
Georgetown, was a friend of Doctor Beanes, 
and he was determined to set his friend free if 
it were possible to doit. So, with an American 
officer, he boarded a small American boat and, 
flying a flag of truce, he sailed down Chesa- 
peake Bay to meet the British fleet. 

Admiral Cochrane received them on board 
his flagship and heard their story. ‘“‘ Why 
should Doctor Beanes be carried away as a 
prisoner?” asked Key. “He is not a soldier 
and has done no harm to the English.” Key 
pleaded so earnestly for his friend that at last 
the admiral consented to let Doctor Beanes go. 

“However, you cannot go back to-night,” 
said Admiral Cochrane, ‘‘for we are to attack 
Baltimore, and you and your friends will have 
to remain in your own boat under guard until 
to-morrow morning.” He was afraid that these 
Americans would tell of his plans. 

When the British arrived near the city they 
tried to take it by firing from the water; but 
on a height, overlooking the bay, stood Fort 
McHenry, and all night long, as the British 
poured forth their shot and shell, the plucky 
Americans in the fort sent answering volleys. 

The three friends paced the deck of their 
boat anxiously watching. The last thing they 
saw, as the darkness came on, was their Amer- 
ican flag, with its stars and stripes, flying over 
the fort. Sometimes the bombs bursting in air 
made such a vivid glare that the men could see 


() wes one hundred years ago our country 


the flag; then all would be in darkness amid 
the dreadful roar of the bombardment. 

Toward morning—the 14th of September, 
1814— the firing suddenly ceased and the men 
did not know whether the British had given 
up the attack or the fort had surrendered; 
they could hardly wait until daybreak. At 
last the sky began to grow gray and, looking 
toward the fort, they saw a flag flying, but the 
morning mist and the clouds of smoke made it 
difficult to see, and as the wind blew it to and 
fro they could not make out whether it was the 
English flag or the American flag. Then a rosy 
light came across the eastern sky and they saw 
their beloved Stars and Stripes and knew that 
their city was saved from the enemy. 

Francis Key was so happy that, seizing an 
old letter, he scribbled on the back of it a 
poem which expressed his feeling as he watched 
the flag through that long “perilous fight.” 


Ve the British commander let Key and 
his friends go back to Baltimore, Key 
wrote the words and gave them to a friend; the 
friend found some fitting music and the song 


was printed, and sung in the streets, in the . 


theaters and, at last, all over the country. 

The Government decided that ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” should be our national song 
and that whenever it was played the soldiers 
and sailors should stand at attention and give 
the military salute; and whenever or wherever 
we hear it, we should stand at once and show 
our loyalty to our flag and our country. 

Now our flag is placed by the side of the 
British flag and the flags of the Allied coun- 
tries, as we are all fighting for the freedom of 
the world, and we feel especially the truth of 
the words of the last verse of this song, which 
everyone should sing at this time: 


Then conquer we must when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust.’ 
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Demand the 
Genuine 


The name frassard on the inside of the corset guarantees the 
increased efficiency of any woman who works—whether it be 
house work, office work, factory work or any one of the many 
duties that patriotic women have so cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly assumed during these war times. No garment is so 
essential for the well being of the women of our country as the 
Gossard Corset. 


The name Gassard js your guarantee of health. Your 
family physician will tell you that a correctly fitted Gossard 
safeguards your health by giving a hygienic body support 
that can be found only in the unequalled design, soft pliable 
materials and scientific boning that characterize these world- 
famed corsets. 


It is your guarantee of a priceless all-day comfort. A cor- 
rectly fitted Gossard will conserve your energy and increase 
your efficiency. 


Ideal Figure 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Heavy 


Short Heavy 


_ The Original Front-Lacing Corsets 


Ideal Average 
Figure Large Below 
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Look for the 
Name ffossard 


The name ffossard is your guarantee of true corset 
economy. It is your guarantee of a wearing service that 
alone is worth the price of the garment whether you pay $2.09, 


$2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.50 or more. 


Only in a Gossard can every woman attain the ideal proportions 
of her type and so these original front-lacing corsets permit a 
clothes economy by enhancing the beauty of the most inex- 
pensive frock or suit. 

It is your guarantee of inimitable style. The perfect front 
and perfect back of a Gossard are and always will be the despair 
of those attempting imitations. 

There is at least one store—and always the best stores—in 
every city selling the genuine Gossard Corsets. You can identify 
them by the Gossard signs displayed in their windows and by 
their advertising of Gossards. Demand the genuine. Look for 
the name (GYassard on the inside of the corset. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO CHICAGO NEWYORK suenos aires 
Made in Wear ad Worn with 
the United States DSSAT . Health and Comfort by Women 
and Canada Thay have the World Over 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Large Above 


aist aist 


Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted 


Ideal Figure 
Curved Back 
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Don't wear your new gown—even once—until 
you've protected it with White 
_ Shields. 


“The very highest quality materials cannot be 
guaranteed color-fast against perspiration stains, so 
the careful woman sews White Dress 
Shields in every frock and blouse. ee ie 


White Dress Shields in all 
and sizes, in silk and heavier materials, 
are sold by department stores and shops 
throughout the country—tf you have any 
difficulty in abtaining them, write te for our 
booklet of styles No.6-B. 


The Back-Door Cupid 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


vanished, I rang the bell and waited the return 
of Millie. But Millie did not come. I waited a 
reasonable length of time, and rang my little 
silver bell again. Still no Millie. A third ring, 
and yet the swing door was not pushed open by 
her little figure, faintly fluttering at having 
kept me waiting when there was company. 

At length, the pause attaining dimensions 
no longer to be concealed, I rose, with one of 
those observations which hostesses imagine in 
vain to be airy, casual, lightsome, and at which 
guests always send round an obliging ripple of 
laughter. In such a ripple I took my way to 
the kitchen, wondering greatly. 

There was no one in the kitchen. There was 
no one on the south porch. There was no one 
anywhere. 

The freezer had been brought up from the 
cellar, the ice picked out from the top, the 
cover loosened. On the leaf of the kitchen 
cabinet were the twelve sherbet glasses, set on 
the twelve plates, in readiness for the ice cream. 
On the table were the two cakes, cut and ready 
to be passed, fork and all. On the leaf was a 
wide space cleared to receive the salad plates, 
according to Millie’s careful custom. But no 
Millie—no Millie anywhere. 

I thought for a moment. Had they gone? 
Had that young giant prevailed, and had they 
gone between courses? I felt that the relief 
of knowing that they had happily arranged 
things would almost compensate. Still, this 
was awkward Then I collected myself. 
Awkward? With twelve able-bodied women 
perfectly competent to carry out their own 
plates and to carry in their own ice cream? 
Why was it awkward? 

I stepped to the dining-room door and said: 
“Friends, it looks as if my little maid had got 
of absence. She is nowhere to be found. 
She 

At this a shrill little voice piped up. The 
child Monona stretched upward on her perch 
of “Josephus” and cushion, and pointed out 
the window. ‘‘There ith thomeone,” said she. 


E LOOKED. The view embraced an idle 

little river which wanders by my door, 

the lilac bushes, and, close under my windows, 

the garden seat. On that garden seat, their 

backs silhouetted sharply against the rippled 

blue of the river and the plumes of the lilacs, 

sat Millie and her young giant, in absorbed 
conversation. 

““That’s Millie,” said I mechanically, and in 

a moment I took it in. Millie was depending 


on hearing the little silver bell. Mrs. Ed. 
Hodges’ toothache had interfered. My win- 


dow was tightly closed. 

I never!” exploded Mrs. Hector 
Bliss. 

“The impadence! The impadence! The 
impadence!”’ cried Mrs. Ed. Hodges, crescendo. 

| think it was because she pronounced it 
“impadence,”’ or perhaps it-was Mrs. Hector 
Bliss’ scandalized face, or it may have been the 
high, shrill laughter of the child Monona—but 
I think it was simply the sight of little Millie’s 
blue-check back, and her spun-brown hair in 
the sun, and the stooping, almost caressing 
shoulder of her fine young giant. 

At any rate, I turned to those women with 
the delighted aspect of any conspirator. ‘“‘Oh, 
ladies,”’ I said in a half whisper, ‘‘that’s her 
young lover, that she’s quarreled with! He’s 
going out to Dakota, June second. He wants 
her to go with him. Oh—I’ve been so hoping 
for this. Let’s help them!” 

For a moment they were stunned into in- 
action. They stood staring at me in all angles 
of surprise. 

“She hasn’t heard the bell,’ I explained. 
“Let’s not interrupt them for the world. 
Come on—all of you. Bring your salad plates 
with you.’ 

I ran tiptoeing to the kitchen, propped back 
the swing door and softly closed the outside 
door. And it needed but a second for the con- 
tagion to take them all. In an instant they 
were behind me, each with her empty plate. 
In an instant I was at the freezer with a spoon. 
They knew what to do. Without being told 
they were lined up beside me, each with her 
own plate and sherbet glass. Someone car- 


‘ ried in the two great cakes to the table. Some- 


one else poured water, and filled the teapot. 
everyone was flying about, hushed and hush- 
ing the rest, laughing, and all were getting in 
one another’s way. 

. We were twelve women, perfectly able to 
wait on ourselves. In an incredibly short 
space of time, there we were back at my table, 
each with her ice cream and cake, a little 
breathless, a good deal flushed, and all very 
merry. And everyone with an image of that 
little scene on the river bank, and everyone 
occasionally rising to peer, and waiting for the 
moment when Millie should remember. 


T CAME. A fussy little launch went impor- 

tantly upstream, with some gay folk under 
its striped awning. Millie looked, and somehow 
seemed to be recalled to the world of people. 
She sprang up and fled to the house, her round 
eyes on the dining-room window. For the first 
time, I daresay, it seemed to occur to her that 
she may have been seen. Her young giant ran 
beside her. And I am bound to say that he 
was looking worried too. 

We listened. The door in the kitchen 
opened. There was an agonized silence. Then, 
it seemed to me, a deeper silence. ‘Then we 
picked up some random talk among ourselves, 
there around the dining-room table, and we 
carried it on, and let the kitchen try to take 
care of itself. 

Ah, and what did we talk about now? Mrs. 
Bliss’ cousin Ruth’s engagement to that young 
Westerner, and how happy they were. Mrs. 
Dickens’ young niece, just returned from nurses” 
training school and married to her young doctor 


in the East. And Mrs. Ed. Hodges, tooth- 
ache forgotten, told us how the child Monona’s 
parents had had a romance in a thousand by 
an Adirondack lake. We looked at Monona 
with a new interest. We looked at ourselves 
with new interest. No more symptoms, no 
more impertinences; but just this glad business 
of everywhere. 

And then I said it: “Dear friends, these 
romances are charming. But shall I tell you 
the truth? They are never half so charming 
to me as those that go on with none of the 
accessories of Adirondack lakes or colleges or 
Western trips. But those that are trying to 
happen with nobody to help them on at all!” 

I might have added more. I might have 
said with nobody to do anything but hin- 
der and thwart them, lest their time that is our 
own be infringed upon, or we stand in jeopardy 


of losing a good maid forsooth. But I let it 


drop there. Because there was a soft little 
glow in the room in which we were all sitting 
webbed about. And we had all felt something 
to which no words of mine could add. 

I whispered: ‘‘ No finger bowls. I wouldn’t 
want her to have to come in and face us.” 

And everybody nodded, and we rose and 
tiptoed away to the parlor. 


UT as soon as I could I slipped away to the 
kitchen, for I knew that Millie would be 
miserable. She was sitting with her head on 
the kitchen cabinet, crying as if her heart 
would break. Hér young giant stood help- 
lessly beside her, trying to comfort her, while 
she warded him away with one uplifted hand. 
And as I entered the kitchen she was utter- 
ing these words: ‘Never, never, never! I’ll 
never leave her now, after what I’ve done, if 
I get to be ninety!” 

“Millie!”’ I cried. And as she sprang up, 
trying to utter her contrition, I hurried on: 
“Tt’s all right, isn’t it? It’s all patched 
up? Youw’re going with him?” 

“No!” cried her young giant passionately. 
**She says she’ll never go with me.” 

I took that small sobbing Millie by the 
shoulders, and, having no finesse, I put it at 
last as I had been longing to put it: ‘‘ Millie! 
Since you love this young man, you tell me 
what is the reason you won’t marry him. If 
you don’t tell me, I’ll discharge you!” 

But she only sobbed. And so her young 
giant cried out: ‘‘I’ll tell you!” 

“No, no, no!” cried Millie. ‘‘No, no!” 

So I said: “Yes. You tell me. I command 
you to tell me!” 

“She won’t leave you, ma’am,” said that 
young giant then. 

At this my strength ran from me, and I 
could have wept myself. ‘‘ Millie!” I said. 
Millie! Isthat true? Isthat thereason?”’ 

She only nodded, sobbing. 

And as for me, I all but sat down on the 
ice-cream freezer. But instead, I stood there, 
and kept my arm about her little figure, and my 
hand on that young lover’s shoulder. I tried 
to tell them—but I don’t know what I told 
them. Only I know that there are moments 
when the faith and the love of the world bloom 
in a little space, no larger than one’s kitchen. 

For me, who had “ picked her up’’—as she 
said—and ‘‘had given her a home,” she was 
going to sacrifice all that meant life to her— 
and to him—for as long as I should need her. 
| was awed, I was reverent, I was deeply 
touched—and I could have shaken her. 
told her so—at least all of these things I tried 
to tell her. 

“W-w-who’ll sit with you e-e-evenings?”’ 
protested Millie. 

“Dear little thing,” I ‘said, “ 
that. But only one person in the world is 
for him. Or for you, I take it.’ 

“Then she’ll go? Will she go?”” The young 
giant pathetically asked it of me. 
go,” said [ firmly. 

Millie?” 

He put out his hand, his arm, both his 

arms. And she went to him for all the time. 


anyone can do 


““Won’t you, 


S FOR me, I rushed back into my living 

room. Ah, and it did my heart good to 

see how they were all waiting for what news 
I should bring. 

“June second!” I cried. ‘Do you hear? 
June second he is going to Dakota. That’s six 
days. You’veall got to help me get her ready!” 

Can you believe it? In fifteen minutes we 
had Millie’s trousseau planned, piece by piece. 
And I had asked them all to come to my house 
to see her married. And when, in a little while, 
they all left for home, they were in quite a 
pleasant flutter. Something had happened. 
Something akin to May and spring, and the 
warm, soft night itself. 

I stood on the porch, and watched them go 
down the street. It was early dusk, and the 
little buds were feathery on the branches. 
Into the beauty they went—summer silks, fig- 
ured silks, pin stripes, bags of work, white 
hair, gray hair; and on them all was a sense 
of life and of the issues of life, though they 
knew it only as a pleasant interest. And it had 
not been there, save for little Millie. 

Up the street came old Mr. Dysart, to look 
at his new basement. 

‘*How is your house getting on, Mr. Dy- 
sart?” I called. 

His voice came to me from the gate: ‘‘ All 
right, all right. But it ain’t my house. No. 
I’m building it for my nephew. He’s going to 
be married in June.”’ He went on. 

From the kitchen I heard a snatch of Millie’s 
laughter, and the deep note of her young lover’s 
laugh. My heart leaped up at this news and 
at that laughter. 

God,” I said, “‘ bless all the lovers in the. 
world, parlor or kitchen, either one, but espe- 
cially the kitchen. And don’t let us make 
things so hard for them. Amen.” 
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O you really know how pleasant it is to use 
Pears’ Soap? The smooth, delicate feel of it. 
The generous, free-flowing lather. Its rapid, 
thorough cleansing. The delightful sense of refresh- 


it leaves. 


All these pleasant qualities are still to be found 


in Pears’; for Pears’ is the same exquisite soap it was 
before this war and many other wars since 1789. 


Its price is a little higher? Yes. To give you the 
same good soap, it had to be. But Pears’ is really much 
more economical than many cheaper soaps. Pears’ is all 
soap, you see—matured for many months in storage, 
transparent, firm and compact, just solid soap. And 
the last thin wafer of Pears’ lathers quite as freely as 
the first time you wash. with it. 


Pears’ lasts longer than other soaps and cleanses 
better while it lasts. That's why it is genuine econ- 
omy, as well as a real pleasure, to use Pears’ Soap. 
Two pleasant forms of the same good soap: 

Unscented—For those who prefer the elemental sweet- 
ness of perfect purity. 


Scented — A glycerine soap, scented with the delicate 
fragrance of genuine flower perfumes. 


Cake and sample are illustrated in actual size 


UNSCENTED. 
2nsparent $9287 


Let us$how you 
how pleasant it 
is to Washi with 
PEARS”. 


FOUR CENTS 


This usable sample sent any- 
where in the United States for 4c 
in stamps. It will tell you quicker 
than any words how pleasant it 
is to use Pears’. Walter Janvier, 
419 Canal Street, New York, U. S. 
Agent for A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 
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Hand-Knitted Lace Yoke 


An innovation in dainty hand-made laces; a new idea placed in the pos- 
session of women who love to make beautiful things, and a new use for 


Cordichet 
The Perfect Crochet Cotton 


That highly mercerized, hard-twisted thread COoRDICHET provides the one means of put- 
which compares with the finest silk in lustre ting into your work a permanent beauty and 
and finish, yet is far superior in utility and service, and the Lightness, Daintiness and 
durability. All Sizes (1 to 100) made in Rapidity with which it works up on knitted 
White and Ecru. Colors made in Sizes 3, 10, laces are advantages which should make you 
30, 50, and 70. eager totry it and to obtain a copy of the new 
Royal Society Crochet and Knitting Book No. 12—Price 10 Cents 


which contains directions for knitting the Lace Yoke illustrated, also a variety of Filet 
Crochet Articles, dainty Fantaisie Crochet, heavy Arabian, Plain and Fancy Knitting, etc. 


ROYAL SOCIETY PRODUCTS include Embroidery Package Outfits and 
Stamped Linens, and complete lines of Embroidery Floss and Crochet Cottons 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere ; 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. New York City 


Union Sa. West 
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ROVER LAD 

A good medium weig! 
substantial stocking for chi 
dren. Three-thread trip 
reinforced knees. _Strongl 
double reinforced heels and 
toes. Feet and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even. 
Black and white. 


Price 40c pair 


= 


Fewer stockings to darn— 
fewer new pairs to buy 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is built for wear and economy— 
as well as for good looks. 

Honest materials, combined with expert, conscientious work- 
manship, keep it out of the darning-basket, save you time and 
trouble and cut down the family stocking bill. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The yam is of extra good quality, the knitting and finishing . 
done with the utmost care. Every pair is strongly reinforced at 
points of hardest wear. Legs are full length; tops are wide and 
elastic; sizes are correctly marked; colors will not fade; soles 
and toés are smooth, seamless and even. 

Ask your dealer to show you the different styles of Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. Look for the Durable-DURHAM ticket 
attached to each pair. 

Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard Street, New 
c York City, for free catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


BANNER 


All year wear- 
ing stocking. Me- 


tic tops. Strongly 
and toes. Black 
and white. 


Price 35c pair 


Two of the many 
finevalues in Durable- 


DURHAM Hosiery. 


THE BEE HAS 
BEEN VERY BUSY 


far-sighted housekeeper is 
| turning her attention to ways in 
Be which she can supply her family 

ied, oa with sweets while cane sugar is 

#4 restricted, and is finding that 
|| honey, the ancient sweet, meets 
ij her needs as well as it met the 
c___— needs of people of Bible times. 
Honey is a “natural sweet.’’ It causes less 
fermentation in the stomach than cane sugar 
and is therefore particularly suited to dishes 
for children. Since it does not require to be 
changed in form before it is taken into the 
blood, it places less tax on the digestion. 
When you eat cane sugar the stomach must con- 
vert it into honey before it can be assimilated. 

Honey contains also some body-building 
materials, so as a sweet it may well be substi- 
tuted for candy, especially for children. All 
cakes and breads made with honey “keep” 
longer than those made with cane sugar. 

Use one cupful of honey in place of one cuip- 
ful of sugar in your recipes, but use a quarter 
of a cupful less of liquid. When using honey in 
cake making, use a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda for each cupful to neutralize the acid it 
contains. 

Honey may be used directly on bread in 
place of jam or butter. Children often become 
prejudiced in their foods, and if they object 
to the taste of breads or muffins made of the 
substitute flours, the use of honey on the bread 
may overcome the distaste. But it will be 
found a great economy in cooking as well. For 
this purpose it is most economical to buy the 
strained honey by the quart or gallon. One 
thing the housewife must remember is to keep 
honey in a warm and dry, even hot, place. If 
it becomes granulated it may be placed in a 
pan of hot water or in a double boiler, when 
it will become liquid again. 


Honied Sweet Potatoes 


6 or 8 Medium-Size ¥% Cupful Strained 
Sweet Potatoes oney 
Mace and Cinnamon 


; IL the potatoes and cut them into thick 

slices lengthwise. Put the honey into the 
bottom of a baking dish and heat it thoroughly. 
Lay in slices of potato, dusting with a sprin- 
kling of mace and cinnamon. The dish should 
be only one layer deep. Or a small quantity of 
water may be added if there are more pota- 
toes, and the dish cooked longer. 


Ivory Cream Dessert 
4 Cupful of Strained ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 


Honey 1 Teaspoonful of 
5 Scant Tablespoonfuls Vanilla, ora Little 
of Cornstarch or 


Less of Almond 
Potato Flour 


P or Lemon 
4 Cupfuls of Scalded 
Milk 


LEND the cornstarch, honey and salt. 

Stir into the hot milk over a double boiler 
for fifteen minutes. Flavor, turn into small 
molds. Chill, and use with any fruit sauce. 


Honey Icing 


White of 1 Egg \% Teaspoonful of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Extract, or 
Strained Clover 1 Scant Tablespoonful 


Honey of Cocoa 


OOK the honey in a saucepan until it forms 

a ball when dropped into cold water. Pour 
over the stiffly beaten egg white, slowly, and 
continue whipping until cool, using a flat wire 
egg whisk. Add lemon or cocoa before it gets 
stiff. 


Honey Cookies 


1 Egg 
\ Cupful of Honey 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Fat 
1% Cupful of Rye Flour 
4% Cupful of White 
Flour 


EAT the egg until light; add the honey 

slowly and the melted fat. Mix and sift 
the dry ingredients and add slowly to the first 
mixture; then add the nuts and raisins. Drop 
from a spoon on a greased pan and bake in a 
moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 


Apple Roll 


2 Cupfuls of Sifted 
orn Flour 


34 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 

Teaspoonful of Salt 

4% Cupful of Chopped 
Raisins 

Cupful of Chopped 
Nuts 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 24 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Cupfuls of Chopped 
Shortening Apples 
\% Cupful of Honey 


IX and sift the salt, baking powder and 

flour together; cut in the shortening; add 
the milk or water gradually, making a dough 
stiff enough to roll. Pare and chop the apples. 
Roll the dough into an oblong half an inch in 
thickness and spread the apples, the quarter of 
a cupful of honey, small bits of butter and nut- 
meg or cinnamon over the dough. Roll the 
dough up like jelly roll, pressing the ends firmly 
to keep it in place. Cut into slices one inch 
thick and place in a pan far enough apart to 
allow them to swell while baking. Bake brown 
in a quick oven. Serve with whipped cream. 


Danish Pudding 
34 Cupful of Pearl 


Tapioca 
3 Cupfuls of Boiling 
Water 


ely 
Saltspoonful of Salt 
4% Cupful of Honey 


ICK over and wash the tapioca. Put it 

into a double boiler with the water and cook 
it thoroughly, or until transparent. .Stir it 
often. Add the salt and jelly. Stir until it is 
dissolved; then add the honey. Serve cold. 
Berries, fruit cut into small pieces, or any tart 
jelly may be used. 


This L 
French Woman 
Opens Her [eart 


AN’T you imagine 

her—this dainty 
little person—whose 
first duty always is to 
be beautiful? And now 
especially must she be 
her loveliest, that she 
may better inspire and 
bring courage to her 
fellow-countrymen. In 
thisland of soul and sun- 
shine, ideals are never 
forgotten. Beauty is nec- 
essary to each day’s liv- 
ing. Thereiseagernessin 
every word she writes: 


“Chantilly, France. 
My Dear Monsieur: 

It is a great calamity that 
has befallen me. No longer 
can I secure the wonderful 
face cream that gives beauty 
to my skin. Your Créme 
Elcaya has been my best 
friend for more than eight 
years. No other is like it. 
Is it possible for you to send 
me three or four pots direct? 
It would give me the great- 
est happiness. 

Yours, 
Pp— 

Wouldn’t you feel happy to 
know that you were responsi- 
ble for something that was 
every day helping to increase 
the number of beautiful 
women? When] get such let- 
ters as this, I am more glad 
than I can tell you that we 
have been able to produce 
Créme Elcaya—a crtam that 
can do so much toward re- 
vealing the utmost of per- 
sonal loveliness. 
This ideal non-greasy disap- 
pearing toilet cream, used 
every time before you put 
on your face powder, will 
bring out the beauty Nature 
meant you to have. There is 
nothing difficult about it; 
just follow this formula: 

A little Créme Elcaya 

rubbed gently into the 

skin; then if you need 

color, a very little good 

Rouge spread carefully 

over the cheeks before 

the Cream is quite dry ; 

and after that the film 

of face powder over all. 
Watch the improvement in your 
skin from day to day. Before 
many moons you will wonder 
why you ever envied that friend 


_her charming complexion. 


A package, including Créme 
Elcaya and Elcaya Complexion 
Powder, may be obtained for 10 
cents if sent to the address be- 
low, addressed to Department S. 
Use Elcaya Rouge or your 
own, as you 
please. 


Sole Agent 


© James C. Crane, 1918 


MacLEAN, BENN & 
NELSON, Limited, 
Montreal, Agents 
for Canada 


=—= 148 Madison Ave, New York City 
~ 
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Bringing tol 
Your Home 
the GREAT 


Fall 
Winter 


» SENT POSTPAID 
Stocks of x 
Our Ten-City 


Free 


For This Deliixe 
Fashion 
Catalog 


This carefully prepared book illustrates and describes the actual Best Selections from the 
thousands of Fall and Winter Styles to be exhibited in our ten great Bedell retail estab- 
lishments this coming season. You will find them newer and better than those pre- 
sented by exclusively mail order houses. They are genuine New York Styles, and 
New York’s Best Styles—at the ow prices possible only to a mammoth institution. 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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Boduil Biel World’s Best Styles This Book Will Save You Money 


Coat 


te W Waists . . . $1to $10 | Skirts. . . . $3 to $10 | Petticoats $1 to $7.50 
i e P ay the Exp ress Millinery . . $1to $15 | Hosiery . .15to $2.50 | Gloves. . .50 to $2.50 
a We continue to pay all mail or express Underwear .50 to $10 | Corsets . .. $1 to $7 | Sweaters. . $2 to $10 


"NEWARK. NJ. ST. LOUIS ST. NY. 


fashions—of latest design and 
material—elegantly tailored. 


World’s Lowest Prices 


Prices positively guaranteed LOWEST or 
we return your money. We welcome 
comparisons at all times. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


or Money Refunded 


A policy that this house has made famous 
—lived up to in the fullest sense 
of what it means. 


charges to your home—many mail order 
houses are not doing this any more. 


Honest Materials 


Only standard, tested and proved materials 
used—nomake-shifts which “‘resemble’”’ 
standard fabrics, but are not! 


The Bedell Buildings 
As They Would Appear if 
Grouped 


Picturing how our ten 
big Bedell stores would 
appear if grouped to- 
gether, 600,000 square 
feet of space —with a 
frontage equal to eight 
NewYorkCity blocks— 
catering on busy days to 

shoppers, 


ROCHESTER W.34'"ST.NY. 


WA7TST. NY. MILWAUKEE BOSTON 


Every Woman Will Want One 


Garments of similar character and desirability are customarily available 
only at higher prices. Our tremendous buying power and the tailoring 
facilities of this largest organization of its kind in the world insure 
their Economy—our most intimate contact with metropolitan women 
in, our many stores insures their Correctness! 


(Guaranteed Lowest Prices 


Coats .. . $10 to $85 | Dresses. . .$5 to $45 | Suits. . $12.75 to $55 
Raincoats $2.50 to $15 | House Dresses $1to$5 | Shoes . . $1.50 to $15 


Why Pay More? 
Send j oda —see wnat smart women will wear 

y this season—see New York’s favorite 
fashions for Fall and Winter—see all the interesting style changes — 
see how much money you will save. Write today —now. 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
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A right finish | 
for every surface 


Our trade mark means the same 
thing on everything we make. 
Instead of remembering hundreds 
of different products, ask for the 
Sherwin-Williams Product stand- 
ardized for the purpose you have in 
mind. 

You do not have to make a study 
of what things to buy. Our labora- 
tories have made thousands of experi- 
ments and devised the best finish for 
every use. Their quality has made 
this the largest business of its kind in 
the world. 


Economy Sb 

Home decoration not only adds 
beauty and harmony—it also saves 
repairs, promotes health and lightens 
housekeeping. It costs little and you 
can have the satisfaction of doing 
much of it yourself. With Sherwin- 
Williams Products you can— | 


—varnish or wax the floors, mak- 
ing them lustrous 

—paint the walls with Flat-Tone, 
the sanitary new way that 
makes them charming — and 

washable 

—paint or enamel the woodwork 
in any shade desired 

=—stain or enamel the furniture 
to make it like new 

—paint the porch and other 
worn floors 

—refinish radiators, screens, 


bath tubs, etc. 

Portfolio of Home Decoration, free, shows 
exteriors and interiors in colors. ‘‘The ABC 
of Home Painting,”’ also free, tells how to apply 
the finishes. Address The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, 619 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


Re-make your home to reflect 
your own personality 


A woman knows that the secret of charm is 
personality. Just as she adapts her dress to her 


personality, she can make her home express 
her own ideas. 

The possibilities of painting, staining, varnish- 
ing and enameling are marvelous—there are so 
many hundreds of ‘‘different” things to do— 
so many different finishes—so many colors. 

Just as the human personality requires “depth” 
to give it real charm, finishes for the home must 
have character and honesty—colors that do not 
fade, lustre that endures, quality that with- 
stands time. 


ye 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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The Fifteenth 
Birthday of 
The Girls’ Club 


We Celebrate by Making Money 


Money for Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, to Help 
Out at Home—Come Join Us! 


sIHEN a busy housewife makes 
|| four hundred and twenty-seven 
“extra dollars’; when a new 
member steps in and earns $208 
in a single month for her Red 
Cross Chapter; when a business 
girl makes $1186; a teacher, 
4) $70 in spare hours; a schoolgirl, 
woman, $712; a dear old lady, 
years young,” $82 to help with bread-and- 
butter expenses—all during the past year here in 
The Girls’ Club of The Ladies’ Home Journal— 
the fifteenth birthday of the Club this month 
is worth celebrating! 

But instead of the usual “cake and ice 
cream,” our birthday festivities will consist of 
making more money than ever. And rere and now 
the “‘invitations” are addressed to you HomME 
JouRNAL readers, not already ‘‘in” the Club, 
to come and join us this month and share in 
our splendid money-earning opportunities! 

The short summary above of the members 
who have done so well during the past year— 
every one of them a HomE JourNAL reader like 
yourself—will give you an idea of the possibili- 
ties there are in the Club: for you also to turn 
your spare time into spare money—to spend 
for whatever you’re wishing you could do this 
minute: Buy a bond or pay a bill; buy a pair 
of new shoes or a War Savings Stamp; for Red 
Cross contributions or to make living a bit 
easier at home. 


HE housewife who earned $412 has a little 

daughter totake up her time, has been presi- 
dent of a prominent women’s club now active 
in wartime work, yet her Girls’ Club work fits 
in with the spare minutes of her busy life and 
she writes: 

The many dollars I have earned in The Girls’ 
Club have so swelled the family exchequer that 
life has moved along on well-oiled wheels instead 
of over uncomfortable ‘“‘bumps’’! 

Mrs. I. H. M., New York. 


There are over five thousand married mem- 
bers of the Club, who earn from four dollars to 
four hundred! That Red Cross worker who 
made $200 in the Club in a single month is one 
of them! It was her first month in the Club, 
too—to give you an idea of how experience is 
surely not necessary to do well in The Girls’ 
Club—and this splendid little woman wrote: 

I am the mother of three little ones, so you 
know I have not a great deal of spare time. Will 
send you clipping from our town paper next 
week, containing ‘‘thank you”’ for the check of 
$225 which I gave to the Red Cross—the money 
I earned in The Girls’ Club last month alone. 
My husband laughed at the idea at first, but 
now he has a little more respect for his “‘ wife’s 
ability’’! I deeply appreciate your kindness to 
me during my work. 

Mrs. A. C. L., West Virginia. 


Indeed many a dollar for the Red Cross, 
that could not be given otherwise, is earned in 
The Girls’ Club. Another member wrote: ‘‘I 
have turned in over $105 in less than a year.” 
Still another: “‘ My very first dollar earned in 
the Club made me a Red Cross member.” 

Membership in The Girls’ Club is a comfort 
to all of usthese days. Not only do we want to 
give and give again to “four boys” and our 
country and our Allies, but most of us are feeling 
the pinch of increased living expenses. And in 

these uncertain times, when we never know 


what change the next day may bring in our 
fortunes, it-is only sensible for every girl and 
every woman to be prepared. As one stay-at- 
home girl expressed it: 


Father said to me the other evening: “Do 
you really know what a benefit The Girls’ Club 
has been to you?”’ I most certainly realize it 
has put more business in me than any school 
course could. It has set me on an independent 
footing, for I am sure I could earn my own 
living now. And how I have gloried in this 
money of my own! I can’t begin to tell you the 
many nice things I have done with it. 

A Pennsylvania Member. 


Business girls and schoolgirls and teachers 
find in the Club a delightful way of earning 
considerable sums of extra money. An evening 
or two—Saturday afternoons, neon hours— 
can be literally cashed in The Girls’ Club! 

You may know our Club must be worth 
joining when nearly 20,000 patriotic girls and 
women are giving time to earn money in it now. 

These girls live in every corner of the United 
States and Canada; on farms and ranches, in 
villages and cities. They include secretaries 
and chairwomen of some of our largest Red 
Cross Chapters, presidents of canning cluks 
and patriotic women’s clubs, mothers and sis- 
ters and wives and sweethearts of boys in the 
service. And the money they earn is spent for 
every conceivable purpose: To care for little 
French war orphans, to send a Red Cross 
ambulance to our boys, to take Liberty Bonds 
and Thrift Stamps, as well as to pay the coal 
man and to buy needed clothes for themselves. 

Our work is most interesting! Nota hint of 
a lesson, not a stitch of a needle, hardly a 
stroke of a pen, it leaves plenty of time for 
any other work we may be doing. It fits in 
whenever and wherever there is half an hour or 
an afternoon for it. Our business girls and 
teachers meet with great success earning 
money in The Girls’ Club ‘‘after hours,” but 
so do our many, many married members and 
stay-at-homes, who never before earned a 
penny in their lives! 

It’s a Satisfaction, too, to know that making 
money in The Girls’ Club, whichever way we 
spend the dollars, carries with it some very quiet 
but effective patriotic work for Uncle Sam, as well 
as profit to ourselves! 


TOW, haven’t I piqued your curiosity? I 
hope so! I hope you will write and ask me 
to tell you the particulars of our Club, and how 
you may join us—very easily, and at no money 
cost, as there are neither dues nor entrance 
feesin our Club. They are “‘nice folks,’’ these 
members already in the Club; you would enjoy 
being with them. Most of all you would like 
our way of earning money. Wouldn’t youalso 
like the independent feeling it would give you 
to know that you could, whenever you wanted 
to, earn a nice sum of extra money in the Cluk ? 
You can join us now—our fifteenth-birthday 
month—in time to share in some splendid op- 
portunities this autumn and winter. Sit down 
to-day and write me. I am a girl, too, and will 
be so interested. Just address me as the 
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‘FALL2>¢ WINTER. 


FASHION CATALOG 
1918-1919 


A Mail Order Catalo | 


in back of Which 
stand the Great 


Wanamaker Stores pe 
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eS Write Today 

ForThe 

Wanamaker Catalog 
A Postal Will Do! 


Another Wanamaker Win-the-War 
Catalog, featuring wartime economy and 
wartime simplicity in fashions. 

In this catalog you will find the very lowest 


prices possible for merchandise up to the Wanamaker 
Standard of quality, workmanship, and fashion. 


Mere cheapness is waste; cheapness with value 
is saving. This is the principle on which we have 
built this wartime Mail Order Catalog. You are 
sure to want a copy of it. 


In writing, please ask for Catalog ‘‘A” 


John Wanamaker Mail Order—New York 
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“Molly, you clev- 
er girl, this is the fh 
best luncheon!” 
her guests will say. a 
“T’ve never tasted 
better ham. It’s 
50 delicately fla- 
wvored, sotender!”” 


all sure like! 


HEN guests are com- _ 
ing for luncheon and 


ees 


everything must be ‘“‘ just 


ham is brought to perfection 

by its long stay in the special 
' Premium cure and by its hang- 
right,’ then have a Swift’s ing in slow-winding spirals 
Premium Ham, baked to a_ of fragrant wood smoke— 
turn. where the fine, firm lean and 
the succulent fat gradually 
gather a new piquancy, a new 
delicate flavor. 


Even its first fragrant aroma 
is hunger-provoking. And 
how enticing the steaming 
slices look as you carve. One 
taste !—and the “clean plate 
doctrine’”’ is observed all 
round. 


To always enjoy this flavor, 
make sure that every ham 
you buy bears the- Swift’s 
Premium brand. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


The original flavor of this 


Swift's Premium Ham 


Select the ham that is 
Se wrapped like this one, 
with the Premium label 
y and the Government 
inspection seal 
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He himself hunted up the old hat he had 
worn when he first came to Edgemere, allowed 
his trousers to get baggy, and on the way in 
town in the morning smoked a brier pipe that 
nearly drove Watson out of the car. 

But when he thought he could keep secret 
anything so important as the purchase of a 
house upon the Heights, it showed he did not 
know the Rivulet. Ralston, the real-estate 
man, told Brown, who himself had long been 
looking forward to that house as a possibility, 
and Brown told in confidence everyone he met. 
Had the news not come direct from Ralston 
no one would have believed it. As it was, the 
only explanation of the miracle in which any- 
one had faith was that Davenport had inher- 
ited a lot of money through his wife and was 
blowing it in. It is fortunate that this never 
came to Davenport’s ears, because it would 
have spoiled his fun; but, as it was, the neigh- 
bors hardly thought it polite, under the cir- 
cumstances, to refer to his good fortune. And, 
while perhaps they were a little more punc- 
tilious about bowing to him when they met, 
no one ever mentioned the subject, which led 
Davenport to believe they did not know any- 
thing about it. 

He bought his furniture this time on credit. 
This privilege was one of the advantages of 
living upon the Heights. Naturally nothing in 
the little house was quite suitable for the new 
house, so he had to begin afresh. In order todo 
it properly he called in one of the best house 
furnishers in town to make an estimate for the 
entire proposition. 

“Of course,” said the man, “you desire 
everything to be suitable to the standard of 
the Heights.” 

“Of course,” nodded Davenport, without 
knowing very much what that standard was. 


RS. DAVENPORT went over the four- 

teen rooms with the man, but she was hot 
allowed much voice in the matter. Considering 
the fact that he had furnished some dozen 
houses on the Heights and she had never fur- 
nished any, it was rather presumptuous of her 
to interfere. At the same time she had an 
honest taste which sympathized with the early 
Colonial rather than the formal gorgeousness 
of the Louis Quatorze period. She wanted a 
four-poster in her bedroom, but the decorator 
would not listen to this. 

“Tt would never do in the world, madam,” 
he assured her; ‘it would upset the whole 
scheme.” 

When he turned in his estimate it totaled 
eight thousand dollars. Davenport gasped. 
And yet when Mrs. Davenport protested he 
brought his lips together. 

“We'll do this thing right,” he said. “If 
they want style we’ll give ’em style.” 

But when, toward the end of September, 
Davenport moved in, he felt, to tell the honest 
truth, as though he had moved by accident 
into another man’s home. Everything was so 
new and the servants so strange and the hard- 
wood floors so slippery that he felt like an 
intruder. Of course he had to buy an entire 
new wardrobe for the whole family, and of 
course he had to buy an automobile to carry 
him to the station in the morning. The first 
month or so that he was whirled up to the 
Rivulet Station in his new machine and stepped 
out in his speckless new clothes before his late 
Rivulet neighbors, he felt that he was getting 
his money’s worth. They nodded to him as 
usual, but he rode in town with Hastings, of 
the Broad Street Trust Company, Parker, of 
Wentworth, Higgins & Parker, and Meyers, 
of the brokerage house of Meyers, Meyers & 
Meyers. Meanwhile his old pipe, which he 
had got used to and enjoyed, was out of 
the question in such company. For a while 
he fell back on cigars, but finally he gave up 
smoking on the train altogether; he felt it 
necessary to cut down expenses somewhat. 

With an income now approximating ten 
thousand a year, it was surprising how little 
there was left at the end of each month. It is 
impossible to manage a fourteen-room house 
without servants, and here at the start was a 
considerable item, not counting the chauffeur. 
And of course a machine was of no particular 
use without a chauffeur. Then the servants 
doubled the ordinary running expense of the 
house itself. Then the children were put into a 
private school—all the children on the Heights 
went to private schools—and that cost as much 
as their college education ought to cost. This 
in turn called for clothes—clothes which would 
allow them to hold their own with the Meyers 
children and the Hastings children. This again 
called for more clothes for Mrs. Davenport 
which would permit her to associate with Mrs. 
Meyers and Mrs. Hastings. Davenport was 
determined that there should be no excuse 
for talk on the part of his neighbors, so he 
ordered the costumes himself, and when a bill 
of two thousand dollars was presented he 
never winced. 


HEN there was the matter of jewels. A 

woman on the Heights without jewels might 
just as well have been living on the Rivulet. 
Again Davenport showed his nerve by bringing 
home purchases that fairly staggered his wife. 
To make up for this luxury, Davenport used 
to take his noonday meal at a dairy lunch, 
and so saved almost fifty centsa day. Roughly 
figured, he might hope to pay for the jewels by 
this method in two hundred years. 

And all the real satisfaction he ever got out 
of it was at the Meyers’ ball in February. 
There he saw his wife stand out as quite the 
prettiest woman on the Heights, though as a 
matter of fact it was her clear eyes and height- 
ened color that did it. 

And this lasted only two hours, because by 
the end of that time she snuggled up to his side 
and said: “Dicky, let’s go home. Can’t we?” 


The Davenports 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


“Go home? The evening has just begun.” 

“T know it, Dicky; but I’m tired and I want 
to get back to the kiddies.”’ 

“Nonsense. They’re all right with Marie.” 

“* But supposing the house should catch fire?”’ 

“Huh?” he asked uneasily. 

“T don’t feel comfortable about them, 
Dicky.” 

“T’ll telephone.” 

“No; I want to go home.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Davenport in her 
expensive gown and wearing her diamond 
pendant and rings was bending over Baby 
John’s cot. But all her finery was lost upon 
Baby John, because he was fast asleep with 
one fat cheek resting on a chubby arm.,. When 
she looked up from the bed to her husband, 
who stood beside her, not even he saw her 
jewels, but only her eyes. 

He took a deep breath. “I guess it’s just 
this that makes you so handsome,” he de- 
clared. 


AVENPORT paid a bonus of one thou- 

sand dollars to get back his little house at 
Edgemere-on-the-Rivulet. He could afford it, 
because Brown, of Washington Terrace, paid 
him twenty-five thousand for the house on the 
Heights, and another five thousand for its fur- 
nishings. It was rumored about the Rivulet, 
however, that this sum did not any more than 
cancel Davenport’s debts; this was not true. 
After clearing up everything, he had twenty 
thousand left in the bank. 

And yet, when Davenport heard the yarn, 
he only grinned. He came home and repeated 
it to his wife. ‘‘What do you think?” he said. 
“‘They say we’re down and out.” 

“Oh, Dicky!” she exclaimed. 

“Isn’t that a good one?” he chuckled. 

“Then you don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Why should I mind? I landed that 
Sanders contract to-day and there’s ten thou- 
sand a year for the firm in it.” 

Business was coming fast for the Acme 
Valve Company. It looked now as though 
this was going to be a fifteen-thousand-dollar 
year for Davenport, even taking into account 
the extra outlay, due to another increase in the 
capacity of the plant. 

And yet it was the very next morning that 
Davenport went back to his old slouch hat and 
strolled down to the station puffing away at his 
brier pipe. 

When Hastings and Meyers drove up in 
their machines they gave one startled look at 
Davenport and turned away with the curtest 
of nods, as though afraid he might want to 
borrow money. Watson, on the other hand, 
took a seat next to him and talked all the way 
into town. It was quite clear Watson was 
moved to real sympathy by what he took to ke 
Davenport’s misfortune. While a year ago the 
latter would have resented this attitude, this 
morning he seemed rather to relish it. 

““Drop in some evening and have a smoke,” 
said Watson as they parted in town. ‘‘ Now 
that you’re back again among us, I hope we’ll 
see more of you.” 

“Thanks,” said Davenport; ‘‘and I hope 
you'll come over and see us.” 

It was not a perfunctory speech on his part; 
he meant it. He was home again, and felt re- 
newed interest in his former neighbors. 


COUPLE of nights later, after the chil- 
dren were in bed, he and Mrs. Davenport 
wandered over to the Watsons. Mrs. Daven- 
port wanted him to change his clothes, but he 
answered: 
what’s the use?” 
“Then you don’t want me to get into my 
blue silk?” 
““T wouldn’t,”’ he answered. ‘‘Somehow you 
look more yourself just as you are.” 
hey had a very pleasant evening, and 
Davenport became very much interested in a 
proposition of Watson’s to have the town put 
a cement sidewalk on Ruydasel Avenue. 
““You may count on me to back you up in 
that,” said Davenport upon leaving. 
Although Davenport had developed an 
almost uncanny talent in mind reading, he 
never noticed Watson’s glance at his old hat 
when he handed it to him. And yet in that 
glance Watson said as plainly as though he had 
spoken the words: ‘ Poor old Davenport!” 
Davenport kept after that cement sidewalk 
scheme; but, as it turned out, it was proved 
that the town treasury could not stand the ex- 
pense. It was soon after this that the Edge- 
mere News made the following announcement: 


Owing to the generosity of a modest benefactor 
who chooses to be known only as ‘‘ Mr. Smith,”’ 
but who is thought to be a former resident of the 
town, three thousand dollars has been provided 
for the laying of a cement sidewalk on Ruydasel 
Avenue. It is believed or at least hoped that this 
is but the first of a series of gifts which may make 
4 pave to bring other streets up to date along 
this line. 


Watson was tremendously excited, but Dav- 
enport took it more coolly. After all, with an 
income approximating fifteen thousand a year 
and expenses of less than four thousand, Daven- 
port was able to afford the gift, and both he 
and his wife had more fun out of it than either 
of them had a few months before after a similar 
outlay in jewels. His was the second signature 
upon a letter of thanks drafted by Watson and 
published in the News. It was that same day, 
too, that Mrs. Watson sent over several jars of 
preserves which she had just put up. Though 
Mrs. Watson made the excuse that she knew 
Mrs. Davenport, with three children to look 
after, did not have the time to put up things, 
Davenport knew well enough that she was 
afraid the children were not getting enough to 
eat. But he accepted the gift with all sorts of 
thanks. 
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-DUBBELBIET SUITS FOR BOYS 
Finished 


eteus 


20 Reasons Why They Stand for Economy and Service 
THE COAT 


““Cravenette’’ Finished—resists water. 
Specially shrunk canvas—retains shape. 
Special hair cloth—non-breakable front. 


THE TROUSERS 
Repair kit—for making patches, etc. 
“‘Cravenette”® Finished—resists water. 
Specially constructed lining with finished seams 
Double interlocking seams—prevent ripping. —santtary. 
Reinforced weer. Reinforced double seat— proof against wear. 
Hand felled collar—bugs the nach 15 Reinforced double knee—proof against wear. 
16 Specially interlocking seams—prevent ripping. 


17 Double sewn pockets—proof against holes. 
Mechanically sewn buttons—can’t come off. 18 Specially riveted buttons—can’t come off. 


“‘Walcloth” special fabrics—insure wear. 19 “Governor Fastener’’—insures fit at knee. 


Double sewn pockets—double strength. 20 Double bar-tacked pockets—rip-proof. 

With each suit goes a promise to repair without charge 

any Rip, Hole or Tear that Shows within Six Months. 
Dubbelbilt Fall patterns are fresh and smart. Each 
suit is tailored with specialized skill. Priced at 
$12.75 and $16.75. For Boys 6 to 18 years. 
One Clothier near you can show you Dubbelbilt— 
if not, write us. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES INC. 
806-808 Broadway, Dept. L, New York City 


BOYS —You can have the “Complete Adventures of DUBBELBILT Dave” 
and several interesting Story Books, free of all cost. Ask us about them, today. 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized 


standard of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a 
large number of Institutions, Hospitals, and 
Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS 
for their use, and this only after rigid com- 
petitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability, and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT— no other is ‘‘ just as 
good.”’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. 


Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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FLAKES 


(Both Thin and Thick) 
Offer Delight to Every Appetite 


Thin, crispy flakes —delicately toasted —are 
put up in packages marked “‘THIN 
FLAKES.”’ 


Thick flakes are similar to the thin flakes 
in flavor and deliciousness, but are thicker. 
Packages are marked “THICK FLAKES.” 


Armour’s Corn Flakes—both the thin and 
the thick—are made at Battle Creek, Mich., 
from pure white corn, toasted to a golden 
brown, then put up in triple-sealed, sani- 
tary cartons. 


OATS 


For Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner 


They are much the easiest and quickest to 
prepare, for they cook in 10 to 15 minutes. 
On every package you will find worth-while 
recipes for making practical ARMOUR’S 
OATS dishes that are as 
economical as they are 
delicious. 

Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


TRY THIS WORTH- WHILE RECIPE. 


Armour’s Oats Cocoanut Wafers 
24 cup ARMOUR’S OATS ¥% cup raisins 


cup shredded cocoanut cup sugar 
1 egg 24 teaspoon butter 
teaspoon salt teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg until very light, then add sugar gradu- 
ally and continue beating. Combine with remaining 
ingredients and beat well. Drop mixture by tea- 
spoon on well-buttered tin or inverted dripping pan. 
Spread into circular shape with a knife dipped in 
cold water and bake in a moderate oven 12 minutes. 


BREAKFAS 
UNCHEON ano 


CHICAGS 
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THE DAVENPORTS 
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“T don’t think you ought to allow such 
stories to get about,’”’ protested Mrs. Daven- 


rt. 

“Heaven bless you,” laughed Davenport, 
“‘why not? It does the neighbors good, and it 
doesn’t do us any harm.” 

“T think they honestly believe we are quite 
poor,” said Mrs. Davenport with a puzzled 


are now, we can afford to be poor. And, be- 
lieve me, that is more of a luxury than being 
rich. We’re free, old lady—free for the first 
time in our lives.” 

It was Davenport who started the agitation 
which resulted in the formation of the Edge- 
mere Country Club. It was his idea that both 
the men and women of the town ought to have 
some common meeting place outsidé their 
homes. He thought it would do away with a 
certain formal stiffness that characterized after- 
noon teas and dinners and dances. His notion 
was to start with just a couple of tennis courts 
and a small dressing room of the bungalow 
type, and he figured that the land could be 
bought and the building financed for around 
three thousand dollars. He himself headed a 
subscription list for the modest sum of twenty- 


five dollars, which everyone agreed was more . 


than he ought to afford. Other men followed 
with sums ranging as high as fifty dollars, 
but even then the total subscription amounted 
to only twenty-five hundred. 


i WAS at this point that Mr. Smith came 
forward again with the offer of the free use of 
a ten-acre tract of land for ten years with the 
option of buying it at the end of that time at 
assessed value. After the club was formed and 
the proposition discussed, Davenport, as presi- 
dent, was authorized to accept the gift “‘ with 
the heartfelt appreciation and thanks of the 
Edgemere Country Club.” This he did pub- 
licly through the News and privately through 
himself. 

This and several minor enterprises brought 
Davenport a good deal in the public eye of the 
Rivulet, and as a consequence he made more 
friends and acquaintances during that year 
than he had made in the first four years. He 
had not realized there were so many friendly 
people in the town. And although he did five 
times the entertaining that he had done for- 
merly, somehow his household expenses hardly 
increased at all. 

For one thing, in the early months when he 
entertained he spread himself. If he knew the 
Watsons were coming over to a Sunday dinner, 
both he and his wife prepared for it two days 
in advance. The chances were that, to start 
with, it would be found necessary to buy a new 
outfit for the children. Then Mrs. Davenport 
would discover he must have a new cravat, and 
he would discover that Mrs. Davenport needed 
a new silk waist. Saturday evening he would 
visit the market and likely as not buy a box of 
strawberries out of season and a sirloin roast 
and the newest market vegetables and order 
cream for the ice and a couple of pounds of the 
best candy and a box of cigars. Davenport 
felt he could not afford to do anything else. 
He must hold up his head among the neighbors 
for the sake of the wife and the kiddies. Those 
dinners used to cost him from fifteen to twenty 
dollars extra. 

But now, as “poor old Davenport,” it did 
not make any difference what he or his family 
wore at dinner or what they had for dinner. 
He never made any extra preparation and his 
guests took whatever came in the ordinary 
course. Half the time he forgot he had invited 
guests until they arrived. The result was a 
certain camaraderie that made his dinners dis- 
tinctive, and placed everyone at ease. People 
in the Rivulet stood for anything from “poor 
old Davenport,” who was doing his level best 
and not whining. Everyone knew what it 
meant to have had money and lost it, and 
everyone admired a man who, after that, was 
still able to hold up his head. It helped others 
to do the same thing. 


HIS was several years ago. To-day, Dav- 

enport is still president of the Edgemere 
Country Club, which now has one of the best 
golf courses in the state, and his wife is presi- 
dent of half a dozen things. Through his in- 
fluence with Mr. Smith, Davenport has been 
able to complete the cement sidewalks in the 
town, build a public library and furnish a 
playground and athletic field for the children 
and older boys. 

His income is around twenty-five thousand 
a yearnow. And yet if anyone came into town 
and asked the first man he met if he knew 
ge la he would get some such reply as 
this: 

“Know Davenport? I should say so! Lives 
in the little house on Ruydasel Avenue. Poor 
old Davenport! There’s a fine chap who is 
doing his level best, making the most of life.” 

It was only last week that Mrs. Watson 
sent over her annual contribution of preserves 
for the children. 

“T’m glad to feel I can do something, if it’s 
only that much, for poor old Davenport,” she 
told her husband. 

And when Mrs. Davenport served the pre- 
serves that night for supper, she said to Daven- 
port: 

“Tt was nice of them, wasn’t it, Dicky? 
sae yee it nice we can afford to let them be 
nice 


Through an oversight, credit was not given 
to The Osborne Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, for its courtesy in permitting us to 
publish in the June issue of THe Lapres’ Home 
Journat the painting, “‘ John Paul Jones at the 
Constitutional Convention,” by J. L. G. Ferris. 
We therefore take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge The Osborne Company’s kind coépera- 


tion. 


A 
Clean 
Tooth 


Never Decays” 


Learn the big truth in this 
slogan by buying a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic today. 


See how perfectly it cleans 
the backs of teeth and in- 
between! You will then begin 
to understand why the. tooth 
brush that is always sold in 
the Yellow Box is the world’s 
standard tooth brush. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Made in adult’s, youth’s 
and child’s sizes; rigid, 
flexible and De Luxe’ 
(transparent) handles. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 
110 Pine St. 
Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address : 

425 Coristine Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


is BAN with things coming our way as fast as they 
| 
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g ~\ordinary toothbrush/¢ . 
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A WAR-TIME MESSAGE 
to the 
LEADERS OF FASHION 


ASHION, usually concerned only 

with the graces and charms of 
costuming, now lends its hand to the 
stern business of war. 

Labor, wool, silk, even cotton must 
be carefully conserved in the styles of 
this season. 

America turns naturally to the 
leadership of the woman in each 
community who can achieve this most 
effectively, most artistically in her 
war-time wardrobe. 

By example she makes conservation 
charming—and practical for patriotic 
women. In this way her choice is 
ultimately the choice of many. 

You, who lead in fashions, already 
know the wanted authentic models. 

In the Wooltex Coats and Suits for 
Fall we show what you consider 
essential—the slender cloth-saving 
silhouette — designs that are smart, 
different, but not in too great a variety 
—fabrics that are as serviceable asthey 
are beautiful. Each model is a 
happy style solution of conservation. 

Perhaps not every woman can fol- 


MAKERS OF WOOLTEX COATS AND 


SUITS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 


low your lead in Wooltex Coats and 
Suits. We can make under war con- 
ditions only enough for eight women 
in every thousand. | 

What we have to offer, the choice 
styles and fabrics, can establish 
through your influence the keynote 
of fashions for Fall—save the waste 
of promiscuous styling—-save the waste 
of adulterated fabrics and careless tai- 
loring. 

Time is short. Good garments are 
scarcer every day. The important 
thing is to buy carefully and buy now. 

In smart shops from Coast to Coast 
Wooltex Coats and Suits are ready. 
For good 
style, for 
conserva- 
tion—you 
will find 
better 
guide than 
the well- 
known 
Wooltex 
Label. 


Wardrobe-patriotism has fascination indeed 
when one may choose among a dozen or more 
Wooltex creations as youthful, as wearable, 
as this suit in rich Broadcloth. Hudson Seal 
trims the collar and panels. Twilight, Maduro, 
Bison, Taupe, Liberty Red are the wanted 
colors. Lined with Peau de Cygne. No. 5080. 
Moderately priced by The Store That 
Sells Wooltex in your city. Ask your 
store or write us for a copy of ‘The Tailored 
Woman,” a fascinating magazine of fashions. 
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all silver plate was 

pretty much alike 
in quality. Then came Alvin 
Long-Life Plate. In an assay 
test of 14 leading makes of 
plate, Alvin was found to 
average the heaviest amount of 
pure silver. Its beauty is left 
to your own eyes to judge. 


“Setting 
Send for the Table 
Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf. Fully illus 
trated —a helpful booklet 
describing correct table 
arrangements for formal 
dinners, lunches, etc. 


ALVIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. 301, 52 Maiden Lane, New York 
Makers of Sterling Silver and the Long-Life Plate 


George Washington Molly Stark 
Pattern on left Pattern on right 


COCONUT AND 
CORN MEAL - 


Have You Ever Tried 
Them Together? 


By Marion Harris Neil 


iG ee IKE the prophet in his own 


—_— and Hooverizing with the aid of 
corn meal in those islands means feasting on 
the daintiest of edibles. It is there often com- 
bined with grated coconut. 

Take, for example, coconut pone, which is 
made of grated coconut, yellow corn meal and 
sugar, without even a teaspoonful of wheat 
flour. Thisis the islanders’ Sunday luxury, and 
its baking is a Saturday-evening rite. In the 
islands its making is so well understood that 
no one ever has its recipe written down, but it 
is as follows: 


Coconut Pone 4 la West Indies. Take two 
large cupfuls of yellow corn meal, one heaping 
cupful of sugar, a large, freshly grated coconut, 
a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of powdered Ja- 
maica ginger and one dessertspoonful of butter 
substitute and mix-them thoroughly in a large 
bowl. Bring toa boil four cupfuls and a quarter 
of water into which has been stirred one cupful 
and a quarter of molasses or any kind of thick 
sirup; pour them into the bowl, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent lumping. 

When this has been thoroughly mixed, put 
it into a baking pan at least three or four 
inches deep and nine or ten inches across; the 
pan must be very heavily greased, especially at 
the bottom. Bake in a slow oven for about 
three hours until it is quite firm, and do not 
remove from the pan until it is absolutely 
cold, preferably the next day. 


Coconut Spoon Bread. Mix two cupfuls of 
water with one cupful of corn meal, bring to 
the boiling point and cook for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Take from the fire; add 
two well-beaten eggs, one cupful of grated 
coconut, one cupful of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter substitute and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Beat well and bake in a 
well-greased pan in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes. Serve from the same dish with a 
spoon. This bread is delicious with milk or 
sirup. 


Coconut Corn Bread. Into a bowl put one 
cupful of grated coconut; add two cupfuls 
of corn meal, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter substitute, two cupfuls of 
sour milk and two well-beaten eggs. Beat well, 
turn into a greased shallow pan and bake in a 
moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Coconut and Corn Cake. Mix three- 
quarters of a cupful of grated coconut with 
half a cupful of corn meal, half a cupful of 
barley flour, two tabiespoonfuls of honey or 
sirup, half a teaspoonful of baking soda, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, two beaten eggs and half 
a cupful of sour cream. Grease a pan, heat it 
very hot, turn in the mixture, pour three- 
quarters of a cupful of sweet milk on the top 
and bake in a moderate oven for thirty min- 
utes. 


Coconut and Corn-Meal Squares. Add one 
cupful of corn meal gradually to one cupful 
and a half of boiling water, and cook and stir 
until smooth and thick; add three-quarters 
of a cupful of grated coconut, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and two tablespoonfuls of melted 


- butter substitute. Spread evenly on a greased 


inverted baking pan to an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and bake in a moderate oven until 
nicely browned. Cut into small squares, take 
from the pan and serve hot. 


Coconut and Corn Sticks. Mix half a cupful 
of grated coconut with one cupful and a half 
of corn meal; add three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, one well- 
beaten egg, one cupful of milk and one table- 
spoonful of melted butter substitute. Mix well, 
divide the mixture into greased bread-stick 
pans and bake in a hot oven for twenty min- 
utes. Serve hot. 


Coconut and Corn-Meal Griddlecakes. Beat 
up one egg; add half a teaspoonful of baking 
soda, one cupful of buttermilk and three- 
quarters of a cupful of grated coconut, and 
let stand for ten minutes; add half a pint 
of corn meal and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Fry on a greased hot griddle. 


Coconut and Corn Muffins. Into a bowl put 
one cupful of corn meal; add one cupful of 
grated coconut, four teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of honey or molasses, one well- 
beaten egg, one cupful of milk and. two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter substitute. Bake 
in greased muffin pans in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes. 


Coconut and Corn Waffles. Mix one cup- 
ful of corn-meal mush with the beaten yolks 
of two eggs; add three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of grated coconut, half a cupful of barley 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and half a teaspoonful of salt; 
add two tablespoonfuls of honey or sirup, 
one cupful of milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter substitute, and beat well. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and cook in 
a hot, well-greased waffle iron. Serve hot with 
sirup. 


feexco| country, corn, which in the 
United States has been so com- 
Yee] mon and abundant, has com- 

manded little honor. In the 
West Indies, however, it is used 
for the most delectable of dishes, 


$100 Liberty Bond! 


FREE!—for a Letter 
6 Additional Prizes. Open for Everybody 


Write a letter giving the different uses of 
Out-O-Syte press stud tape on suits, frocks, 
gowns, waists, skirts, lingerie, children’s 
wear, and upholstery. Definitely mention 
the different uses of Out-O-Syte tape for 
each type of garment, such as fastening for 
collar, bodi-e, shoulder, sleeves, opening 
at back, also its use on slip-covers, etc. 


For the letter giving the best list of uses we 
will award a $100 Liberty Bond; second best, 
a $50 Liberty Bond, and a $5 War Saving 
Stamp each to the five next best lists. Con- 
test closes November Ist. 


Out-O-Syte is a ribbon-like unshrinkable tape, 

studded with rust-proof, invisible fasteners. 

It protects your fabrics from tug and tear, keeps 
all openings closed securely and every 
line smooth, and is easily attached. 


Sold in good stores everywhere. Free 
sample on request, or one yard 25c. 
Mention black or white tape. 


C. HOFFBAUER & CO. 
Manufacturers 
258 Fifth Avenue New York 


Save the Baby 


September brings the first 
hint of Autumn and cool 
weather—protect baby 
against sudden changes and 
dangerous chills. He needs 
the double thickness over 
chest and stomach—he 
doesn’t lose his little temper 
during dressing because the 
Rubens Shirt slips on and 
off like a coat—no buttons, 
no trouble. 


Fits perfectly because of ad- 
justable belt. Comes in weights 
suitable for all seasons, at a range 
of prices every mother can afford. 


Materials,cotton,merino, wool, 
silk, and silk and wool. Sizes 
every age from birth. 


Sold at most stores. If you can’t se- 
cure the Rubens, send for price list. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 No. Market Street, : Chicago 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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The Secret Making 
War Cake 


AKING cake today is far different 
than formerly. Less sugar and more 
wheat substitutes should be used. © | 


Under these conditions Swans 
Down Cake Flour is‘ more neces- 
sary now than ever before to in- 
sure lighter, whiter, finer War 
Cake. 


Swans Down is especially pre- 
pared for cake baking and contains 
wheat substitute made from rice. 


Wax Paper Wrapped 


The same high standard of excellence which has 
made Swans Down Cake Flour famous is also 
characteristic of 


SWANS DOWN BRAN 


This health food is highly recom- 
mended by physicians and dietitians 
as nature's laxative. 


Swans Down Bran makes delicious bread, 
muffins, cookies, etc. Ask your grocer. 


The use of Swans Down Bran conserves 
the wheat flour supply. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 


Wax Paper Wrapped 
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ESE ROUND 
| STEAK 


Amazing 
Prices 


Would be necessary to 
make those foods as 


cheap as Quaker Oats 


Saves $2 Per Package 


In Quaker Oats you get 1000 calories of food value 


for five cents. 


The large package yields 6221 calories. That same 
food value in meats, on the average, would cost at 


least $2 more. 


The following indispensable foods, universally 
used, would need to sell at these prices to be as cheap 


as Quaker Oats: 


Round Steak, lb. 
Chicken, - lb. 


Lamb, - - 4%c lb. 


Eggs, - - 3%c doz. 


The average meat meal costs you 7 or 8 times what the 
same nutrition costs in Quaker Oats. 


Remember that. Oats form the greatest grain food in 
existence. Today they mean immense reduction in your 


cost of living. 


Make Quaker Oats your basic food. Mix it in your 
flour foods. For the young and old it means ideal nutrition 


at a trifling cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Grade Oat Flakes 


When you ask for Quaker 
Oats you get the utmost in oat 
food. 

They are flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump 


oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 

Flavor means so much in oat 
food that you should get this 
brand. It costs no extra price. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far 


West and South 


Quaker Oats Bread 


114 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been 
dissolved in 4% cup lukewarm water, then add 
5 cups of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise 
until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, 
form into two loavesand put in pans. Let rise 
again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast 
is used, @ sponge should be made at night with 
= liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 

ur. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cup flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. #1 teaspoon baking powder 
(mix in the flour). 244 cups sour milk or buttermilk, 
2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 
tablespoons melted butter (according to the rich- 
ness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


2g cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH A GIRL. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Marty will never forget. It was nearly half 
past six when they reached the outskirts of 
Newport, and by that time the thunder was 
roaring almost directly overhead and the rain, 
sweeping down in sheets, had made the streets 
deserted. 

‘*We mustn’t go too far without inquiring,” 
said Marty, “or perhaps we shall have to turn 
back again and run out of gas. I do wish some- 
one would come along Ad 

As though in answer to this heartfelt wish, a 
pedestrian, shielding himself as best he could 
behind an umbrella, came tacking around a 
corner directly toward them. 

Marty ran the car to the curb and stopped 
for him. “Excuse me!” she cried, as he drew 
near. The wind, however, carried her voice 
away and, his head under the umbrella, the 
stranger neither saw nor heard her. “I say, 
excuse me!” shouted Marty with all her might. 

At that the stranger peeped out from behind 
his black silk bulwark in some surprise to see 
who was excusing hersclf on such a night as 
this, and the moment he saw Marty he tacked 
toward the car. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Burgess lives?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Mrs. Conant Burgess?’”’ she added 
in desperate earnest that there should be no 
mistake. 

“Mrs. Conant Burgess?” asked the stout old 
gentleman. “Yes. Third turn to the right— 
last house you come to—red-brick house with 
a lot of trees around it—right next door to the 
ocean.” 

Ifismiles could be valued in money Marty 
gave the stout old gentleman at least a million 
dollars. 

“‘We shan’t be a minute now,” exulted 
Marty, starting the Ark again. ‘‘ Third turn to 
the right, he said, and here it is.”’ 

As she turned the corner the throbbing little 
engine coughed a time or two. 

“Tt’s getting low,’ cried Marty, “but I 
think we’ll make it.” 


Y WAY of answer, Miss Perkins briskly 
chattered her teeth, having sat on the rainy 
side all the way down. 

“Never mind,” cried Marty again. “ You'll 
soon be warm and dry. I guess those are the 
trees at the end of the street. I’ll ask this de- 
livery boy.” 

A confectionery wagon stood in front of one 
of the last houses. A youth was peering out 
from the driver’s seat, waiting for the car to 
pass before he turned around. 

“Can you tell me where Mrs. Conant Bur- 
gess lives?’’ shouted Marty, stopping again. 

“Vep. Straight ahead between them pillars. 
Why? Got something for her?” He cast ap- 
praising eyes at the Ark. 

Marty nodded and was about to start again, 
afraid of losing the last of that precious gas, 
when the boy continued: ‘‘ Swell chance you’ve 
got of delivering it. The place is locked up 
tight.” 

“Locked up?” gasped Marty. 

“Vep. Servants off for the day, and Mrs. 
Burgess out of town—New York or California 
or some place. Gidd-ap!” This last was to his 
horse. 

After he had wheeled around the waiting 
car, Marty started forward once more, know- 
ing that every moment might see the last move- 
ment of the Ark. ‘‘Oh, there must be someone 
there,” she said. ‘‘ We'll try it, anyhow.” 

The Ark passed between the pillars which 
the boy had indicated, coughing again as 
though in answer to Miss Perkins’ sneeze, and, 
following a winding path that led between a 
grove of evergreens, they soon came in sight of 
a large brick house—‘‘right next door,” as the 
gallant old gentleman had said, “‘to the ocean.” 

Here the gale caught them with new fury, 
but a few seconds later the Ark rolled under a 
covered porch that led to a massive door, and 
there, with one last spasm of coughing, it sud- 
denly seemed to drop its anchor like a tired old 
Ark that had earned its rest and could go no 
farther. XIII 


OR nearly five minutes Marty clanged the 

knocker, and finally fell to rattling the knob. 
But if you can imagine a knocker on Old 
Cheops, she might just as well haye clanged at 
that; and if you can imagine a door knob on 
Hadrian’s Tomb, she might just as well have 
rattled at that. It was a massive door, with a 
row of wrought-iron rivets across the top like 
beetling eyebrows, and another across the bot- 
tom like teeth, while in its proper place hung 
that pendulous knocker like a black, fantastic 
nose—a nose which seemed to curl and say: 
‘“Now, what are you making this noise about? 
Can’t you see there’s nobody home?” 

The tempest was growing in intensity. The 
thunder was crashing directly above them. 
The lightning flashed in blinding streaks. 
Even under the porte-cochére the rain was 
beating in solid masses against the back of the 
Ark, and Marty knew that they had only to 
open the rear doors and everything inside 
would be drenched. 

“But I’ve got to get Miss Perkins in under 
shelter somehow,” she thought. ‘‘She’s got to 
dry herself in front of a fire, or she’ll catch her 
death of cold. If I could only get her in some- 
where; I’m sure Grandma Burgess wouldn’t 
care, when she learned how it happened.” 

She was still wondering, almost in a panic, 
what to do, when a flower box was blown 
off the roof of the porch and banged against 
one of the French windows that opened on the 
lawn. It was a heavy box, painted green and 
cut with a serrated edge, and it caught that 
French window in such a way that the two 
leaves opened like a pair of barn doors, and 
simultaneously the gale began to whip the cur- 
tains as though it would tear them to shreds, 
and the rain was simply tumbling inside. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 . 


A Smart Fit 


in every pair 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Knit-to-shape without seams, of 
just as you would shape a hand- a 
knit garment. 


When wearing Burson Hose § te 
you not only enjoy the com- ? 
forts of a smooth, seamless 
foot, but the pleasure of a 
smart fit as well. 

Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 

and Silk Twisted with Fibre 
SOLD AT NEARLY ALL STORES 
Write for Free Booklet 


Burson Knitting Company 


89 Lee Street 
Rockrorp, ILL. 


PATENTED 


DLE 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical § 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- § 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally § 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $2.50 


to $8.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 


Send Us Your 


Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process. of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dye it and weave new 


Welvety FRugs 


in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 
any color you want,’any size—the equal 
of the high-priced store rugs. 


‘ You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, mew rugs, guaranteed to 
wear many years. Money back if 
not satisfied. Every order com- 
pleted in three days. 
eo REE Write for 
4 bookof de- 
: signs in colors.— liberal 
freight or express Payment 
offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
* Dept. A-2 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ml. 


™%,Wing’s IRIS 


Write for catalogue de- 
scribing our wonderful 
Irises. We have nearly five 
hundred varieties, as large 
a collection as there is in 
the world. They come in an 
infinite variety of colors, the 
most delicate blues and lav- 
enders, snow white and 
cream, gorgeous yellows and 
crimsons, dusky browns and 
maroons, velvety violetsand 
deep blues, copper, bronze 
ar. i and rose in beautiful com- 
binations and graceful forms. All are hardy and inex- 
pensive. Plant now for spring blooms. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1406, Mechanicsburg, O. 
(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
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Training the growing feet is as important as training the mind. 


Shoes are the molds in which the feet are trained—and the lasts are the 
molds that give shape to the shoes. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts are scientifically designed to give correct shape to 
Buster Brown Shoes, so they will properly support and develop the growing feet. 


The boy or girl who wears Buster Brown Shoes will therefore have graceful 
feet, free from cramped bones, broken arches and other foot ailments. 


Good stores everywhere in the U.S. sell Buster Brown Shoes—in all styles and 


leathers— at $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up. 


BY INVITATION 


wnat Write today for a free copy of “Train- 
ing the Growing Feet,” the standard 
authority on correct foot development. 
Address Brown Shoe Company, Exclu- 
sive Manufacturers, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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For every room in the house 


It seems as though women every- 
where were selecting 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


for every room in the house. And, of course, 
they a/ways start in the bedrooms—that’s the 
exquisite charm of linen. It’s here that the 
dainty Klearflax shades of rose and gray and 
blue prove irresistible. And then as the sturdy 
wearing quality reveals itself, in they go to 
the other rooms. That’s the common sense 
economy of them. Upstairs and down with 
their taupe, their black, their greens and 
browns—Klearflax Linen Rugs were made for 
every room in the house. 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 


LEARFLAX LinEN Rucs save wool and cotton 
Kirceded for war service. They are made of 
American-grown flax—the product which we dis- 
covered to be ideal for rug yarn and which no gov- 
ernment need requires. Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
made in a factory where eighty per cent women 
workers release men for service—where water 
power saves coal. 


Reversible, sanitary, dust-resisting, easily cleaned, 
mothproof, thick, flat-lying, and richly colored, 
Klearflax Linen Rugs are economical. War-time, 
all-time rugs for every room in the house! 


woe youslike an expert’s advice on room decora- 
tion? Then send for “The -Rug and the Color 
Scheme.” This 36-page book shows you in full color a 
number of sceries and tells you how you may vary the 
schemes. It also explains clearly and simply how to plan 
any room. Write to our Duluth office for it— it’s free. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, 
Blue, Greens, Grays, Browns, Rose, and natural Buff. 
Made in all standard sizes and lengths as desired. 


For bathrooms, hospitals, and general sanitary uses, 
we recommend the Natura. Rue. 
This Rug may be scrubbed and cleaned indefinitely. 
It is our only washable rug and comes in natural 
linen (flaxen) color. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 


You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


“T must close that,”’ thought Marty, “‘or the 
rain will beat in there all night and ruin every- 
thing.” 

Leaning against the storm she made her 
way, as well as she could, out of the shelter of 
the porch to the open windows. 

“T shall have to shut them from the in- 
side and prop something against them,” she 
thought, when she saw that the fastening had 
been broken. ‘‘There!” she panted a minute 
later, after she had forced the windows to- 
gether and rolled a sofa against them to keep 
them in place. ‘‘Grandma Burgess will thank 
me for that when she knows about it.” 

- As you will see, having closed the windows 
from the inside Marty now necessarily found 
herself in one of the rooms—evidently a library, 
with its shelves of books, dimly seen in the 
darkness, reaching up on every side toward the 
ceiling. Another flash of lightning showed an 
electric dome on the table, and when Marty 
turned the switch an emerald glow shone over 
the room and made it look like a scene from 
Fairyland. 

Such rows of books! Such beautiful rugs! 
Such pictures, and horns, and heads, and deep 
chairs in snug corners or pulled up to a fire- 
place, which was surely large enough to hold a 


‘whole cord of wood at once! 


“Oh, I could live and die in a room like 
this!”? thought Marty, throwing out her arms. 
“How beautiful it must be in the daytime—to 
sit here and read, or have friends call and chat, 
and look out over the sea M 

The word “‘sea”’ reminded her of Miss Per- 
kins, sitting in that raging flood outside. 

“T must get her in,” said Marty, with the 
Israel Putnam look in her eyes. ‘‘ I’m not going 
to let her catch her death for nothing. I won- 
der which of these doors leads into the hall. 
This, I guess.” 

A moment later she was in the hall, one of 
those halls which are sometimes read about 
but seldom seen—hewn oak timbers, red quarry 
floor, minstrel gallery, stairway niches, a man 
in armor on the landing, everything except a 
moat and portcullis to make you think you 
were living in that romantic age when the 


. tailor was a blacksmith and the ladies wore 


their hair in braids and played the dulcimer. 

“Tt’s better even than I had thought it 
was,” she breathed, looking around with ap- 
preciation. ‘‘ But now I must get Miss Perkins 
in. I’ll bet she’s had enough of it.” 


ES, and by the time Marty had opened the 

front door Miss Perkins had just about “had 
enough of it,” sitting there alone in the thunder 
and the lightning and the rain, her teeth chat- 
tering at times, no matter how hard she tried 
to bite them together, and gooseflesh rising all 
over her. So, when Marty opened the door and 
called her she didn’t enter into any lengthy 
protests, but climbed right down—Shep jump- 
ing after her and shaking himself—and walked 
stiffly and damply into the house. 

“You must get some dry clothes on,”’ said 
Marty. ‘‘Let’s see if we can push the back of 
the car out of the rain and get the trunks. It’s 
too dark in there to see anything.” 


And so it happened that, five minutes later, 


Marty and Miss Perkins were comfortably 
installed in the most modest room they could 
find upstairs, which wasn’t particularly lowly 
at that, with its driftwood fire, soon blazing, 
and its private bathroom in blue and white 
tiles. The furniture was cane and mahogany. 
The electric lights had shades of old rose silk. 
At the foot of the bed were their two trunks; 
and Uncle Ebau’s musket, which had fallen 
out of the car and hadn’t been noticed till the 
doors had been locked again, stood in a corner 
behind the door. 

“Tsn’t this heaven!’ sighed Miss Perkins 
as she sat in front of the fire with her feet on 
the fender. ‘‘It’s too bad it’s only a single bed, 
but I’ll take the little room néxt to this one, 
and we can leave the door open between.” 

Her wet clothes had been draped over the 
back of a chair to dry, and she was dressed in 
her Japanese kimono, a gorgeous affair in sky 
blue and peach blossoms, which Miss Perkins 
had been able to buy one Christmas at an un- 
believably cheap figure, because the Japanese 
artist who had designed it had happened to 
embroider a stork among the peach blossoms. 
But as Miss Perkins had always prided herself 
upon her strength of character, and as she 
knew that no one would ever see it except her- 
self and Marty, she had bought it, stork or no 
stork, and it became her wonderfully well. 

Marty had also changed, and was brushing 
her mop of hair before the triple-mirrored 
dresser—the first she had ever seen, when all 
at once she stopped, the brush halfway down a 
tress, and she and Miss Perkins stared at each 
other in utter consternation. 

‘“‘What—what was it?” whispered Marty. 

“T don’t know,’’ gasped Miss Perkins, hur- 
riedly tiptoeing to the door and locking it. 
**Did you hear it too?” 


XIV 


“TT SOUNDED like a creak on the stairs!”’ 

breathed Marty, and then they both stood 
and listened, Marty’s hair falling over her 
shoulders as she bent her head, Miss Perkins’ 
stork seeming to listen with them. 

Presently Miss Perkins gave voice to the 
immemorial theory. ‘“‘It must have been the 
wind,” said she. 

“Perhaps it was. But wouldn’t it be awful 
if anybody came and caught us like this! As 
soon as I’ve written to Grandma Burgess and 
told her we’re here I shan’t mind. I wonder 
what her address is.” 

“‘The postmaster will know,” said Miss Per- 
kins, who was now her own prim self again. 
“T think I saw a telephone downstairs. We 
can phone in the morning and find out where 
to write.” 


Marty, who had been listening all this time 
at the door, now came back into the room; but 
it was evident from her thoughtful glances 
that she hadn’t quite recovered from the alarm. 
For the second timethat day it came to her,that 
Adventure, like Janus, has a double face, and 
that you must take both—or neither. On the 
first day’s cruise of the Ark only the bright 
side had showed itself. But first came the acci- 
dent, then the storm, then the deserted house, 
and now a fancied creak on the stairs like the 
tale of the hungry bear: ‘‘ Mary, I’m on one 
step! . . . Mary, I’mon two steps! .. .” 
And so on, with an inexorable procession of 
stair numbers until the shuddering climax: 
“Mary, I’ve got you!”’ 

But there were no more creaks, no other 
sounds except the crackling of the fire on the 
hearth, the beating of the rain on the window, 
the purring of Tinker on one side of the fire 
and the contented sighs of Shep on the other. 
Marty’s happy mood gradually returned to 
her and she opened her trunk. 

“J think I’ll put on the gray cloth with the 
blue lace to-night,” she said, lifting it out and 
placing it on the bed. And, a new thought 
coming to her, she added: “Oh, Fanny! I won- 
der if it was ever laid out on this bed before.” 


T WAS a thought which made her breath 

come quickly for a time, a thought with lit- 
tle prickles and throat aches in it, that perhaps 
her mother had slept in this very room—had 
laid out the gray cloth upon this very bed ‘‘in 
the days when I thought I was going to be so 
happy.” Marty had left the note pinned to the 
dress and now she read it again: 


To my Daughter Martha (when she has grown to 
be a woman): This is the dress I wore the night I 
met your father. Sometime, my dear, ifit fits you, 
I want you to wear it, too, and when you do, I 
have prayed and prayed that you shall be very 
happy. 

“T wonder if she’s watching me now,” she 
thought, her throat aching again as she gave 
expression to that beautiful, world-old fancy. 
“Well, if she is,’”’ she half sighed, half smiled, 
“*she’ll be glad to see that it fits me.” 

She slipped it over her head and smoothed 
it into place, each movement of her hands a 
gentle caress as she remembered whose hands 
had touched it, oh, so many years ago. 

“Anyone would think you were dressing for 
dinner,’”’ said Miss Perkins, sitting there as 
comfortably as you please in her stork kimono. 
And glancing at the traveling clock—the one 
which had also been Marty’s mother’s—she 
added: ‘Nearly seven o’clock. No wonder I 
feel so hungry. It was lucky we brought up 
something to eat, but I wish we could boil 
some water.”’ 

“That’s easily done,” said Marty, “‘if we 
can find the kitchen. We’ll take this can of 
soup down, too, and get that good and hot.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t seem right, somehow,” objected 
Miss Perkins, whose conscience was beginning 
to return to her, now that she was dry and 
warm. “Indeed, for that ‘matter, it doesn’t 
seem right to be here at all.’’ 

“What are we going to do, then?” de- 
manded Marty. “Suppose you were ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, and there was a 
house there with nobody living in it. Would 
you think it wrong to go in, even though it 
belonged to your own grandmother? Would 
you stay outside and catch your death of cold 
first?’’ 

““No-n-no. I don’t suppose I would.”’ 

“Well, then!” said Marty, bridging her logic 
with feminine swiftness, “let’s go down and 
find the kitchen.”’ 

And such a kitchen it was, when they found 
it! It had white-tile walls and a mosaic floor, 
for instance, and a refrigerator at one end as 
big as a little house, and a range at the other 
end which had so many attachments and doors 
and handles and dampers that it looked more 
like a piece of engineering than a piece of hard- 
ware, as though it had been built according to 
plans and specifications, and needed the serv- 
ices of an expert machinist to open the oven 
door every time the cook wanted to see if the 
biscuits were done yet. 


ge ID you ever?” exclaimed Marty, stop- 
ping in dismay. 

“T think it’s a combination gas-and-coal 
range,”’ said Miss Perkins in the voice of su- 
perior knowledge. “I once saw a smaller one 
at Storr’s College.”’ “She turned a handle and 
leaned over to sniff. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, quickly 
raising her head, ‘“‘gas; I thought so. And 
a are the matches. I thought they would 
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She struck a match and applied it to one of 
the burners. ‘‘Plop!” said the gas, and a circle 
of blue jets appeared as though by magic under 
an iron grill. 

here’s a sink,” reported Marty; ‘and 
here are saucepans and kettles and teapots and 
everything you can think of. Now, if we can 
find some cups and plates i 

It didn’t take her long to find them, and 
while the soup was warming and the kettle was 
boiling she started ona tour of discovery. One 
door, she found, evidently led to the cellar, 
another to a back kitchen, another to the but- 
ler’s pantry. 

At this point Miss Perkins’ voice sounded its 
doleful doubts, like the ominous chorus of an 
old morality song. ‘Marty, you shouldn’t! 
You shouldn’t poke around like that! It isn’t 
nice! It isn’t a bit nice!”’ 

Whereupon the Imp of Perversity took pos- 


session of Marty, that spirit which sometimes. 


fell upon her and made her want to shock the 
prim Miss Perkins out of all her primness. A 
moment before she had opened a cupboard 
door and, staring nowat a wealth of linen, china 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, in blue pack- 
ages, with inner wrapping of paraffin 
paper, are large and juicy and are rich in 
natural sugar. 


Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins, in red pack- 
ages, are delicious in all foods, They are 
grown without seeds. Ideal for cakes and 
cookies. 


Sun-Maid Clusters, in blue packages, 
are the natural raisins on the stem. Serve 
in the old-fashioned way with nuts or 
fresh fruit. 


Ask at Candy Shops 
Jor Raisin Candies 


Thousands of candy makers 
are now making attractive candy 
novelties with luscious Sun- 
Maid Raisins. Some are choco- 
late-covered. Others are made 
with nuts. They are unique and 
delicious. The raisins help save 
sugar. Ask for Raisin Candies 
next time. 


At 1to4 Cents per Dish 


Flavors’’ 
At War-Savings Costs 


BOVE is pictured a salad that you can usually make 
for as little as 4c per serving, including Sun-Maid 
Raisins. Hereistherecipe. Try it. See how good 
it is: 

To 1 cup Sun-Maid Mix slightly with sweetened and flavored whipped 
Seeded Raisins, add cream, or mayonnaise. Sprinkle with chopped walnuts, 
1 cup diced apples and serve on lettuce leaves. 


1 shced banana 
1 shredded orange 


In most localities this salad should cost 18c, serving 
6 people at 3c per dish. 


Notice the flavor that the raisins add to this and other 
salads. They also increase the food value, for raisins fur- 
nish 1560 calories of energy per pound. 

You are choosing your foods for both efficiency and 
flavor. Raisins are the prime fruit-food in these respects. 


Plain Foods Transformed by Raisins 


One can cut down bills by serv- Serve Jiffy-Jells and other jelly 
ing more frequently boiled rice, desserts with raisins. 
bread pudding, Indian pudding, 
stewed prunes, etc. 

But the family wants dette flavors 
than these plain dishes offer. 

Make them all with raisins; stew Your whole family will call for 
raisins with the prunes, and hear the plainer foods when those foods 
the family call for more. bring raisins with them. 


SUN-MAID 


Raisins 


Telephone your grocer now for a package of Sun-Maid Raisins. 


They are made from a luscious, fragile variety of California grapes. These sun- 
cured grapes come to you as delicious Sun-Maid Raisins—tender, juicy, plump and 
meaty, the finest raisins known. 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed), blue package. Seedless (grown with- 
out seeds), red package. Clusters (on the stem), blue package. Every first-class 
dealer has them. 

Many grocers and bake shops have luscious raisin foods all ready-baked for 
you. Ask them for California Raisin Bread, California Raisin Pie and VIC- 
TORY Penny-Buns. These foods are made from special recipes including Sun- 
Maid Raisins. 


Raisins in corn bread immensely 
improve this wheat-saving food, in 
both flavor and food value. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9,000 Growers. Fresno, California 


Sun-Maid 
Raisin Salad 


Indian corn-meal pudding is made 
‘doubly delicious with a liberal sprin- 
kling of raisins. Send for our special 
recipe. 


Seedless or Seeded Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins in corn bread or johnny cake give 
added flavor and greater nutrition. 


Try Seeded Sun-Maid Raisins in 
Jiffy-Jell to give added flavor and at- 
traction. 
ening. 


You can serve boiled rice oftener if 
Sun-Maid Raisins are added. Use no 
sugar; the raisins supply the sweeten- 
ing. 


Raisins supply ample sweet- 


**100 Sun-Maid Recipes’’ 
Send for a Copy— FREE 


We will mail to any woman, 
on request, a beautiful book con- 
taining 100 Sun-Maid Recipes. 

All the recipes are easy to pre- 
pare. They call for materials that 
you are apt to have in the kitchen 
always. 

This is a book that you can 
use. 

Get your FREE copy now. 
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What woman has not contemplated 
the closet bowl after laborious scouring 
and scrubbing and longed for some 
magic powder that would preserve the 
bowl’s original whiteness ! 


Sani-Flush is the magic powder 
which does just that. 


It cleans without the customary 
scrubbing, scouring and dipping, with- 
out the use of dangerous acids. 


Simply sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions, and 


flush. 


All stains and incrustations vanish, 
leaving the bowl and the hidden trap 
a glistening white. 


And Sani-Flush by absolutely 
cleansing eliminates all odors, making 
the use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Get Sani-Flush from your grocer 
or druggist today. It costs only 25 
cents a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


910 Walnut Ave., 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Your dealer can supply you or 
send us 25c and we will mail you 
a full size can of Sani-Flush. 


YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH A GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


and silver, a daring ambition seized hold of 
her. As she had guessed, the next room was the 
dining room, a magnificent apartment paneled 
in oak, hung with tapestries, and lighted witha 
chandelier of such d> »zzling beauty that, when 
Marty found and pushed the button "which 
lighted it, she almost cried out ‘‘ Ah-h-h-h-h!” 
as children do on the night of the Fourth when 
a particularly fine rocket explodes. 

Working quietly, then, before Miss Perkins 
could see and object, she laid a cloth and set 
out dishes and silver for two, and although she 
almost had to push the scandalized Miss Per- 
kins into her place when the supper was finally 
ready, they sat down at last under that daz- 
zling chandelier, Miss Perkins quaking in- 
wardly with every breath she drew, but Marty 
sitting in her carved-back chair (in her gray 
cloth and blue silk lace) as proud asa princess, 
who was giving her first party and was having 
the time of her life. 

“Tf there were only more of us in this big 
room!”’ she said. 

Jumping up she drew to the table another 
chair, on which she installed Shep, quickly 
tying a napkin around his neck and clapping 

her hands with delight at the picture he pre- 
sented. 

“Marty!” groaned Miss Perkins. 

“Now, I’ll say grace,” said the princess and, 
solemnly glancing at Shep, she said: “‘Let us 
pray 


T THE word “ pray” Shep bowed his head, 

but, though they didn’t notice it, he 

turned his eyes and stared attentively at a 
doorway at the other end of the room. 

“For what we are to receive,” prayed 
Marty, “may the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful. Amen.” 

They all raised their heads then, and Shep’s 
back began to bristle. 

“Now, if we only had a butler!”” beamed 
Marty, all unsuspecting. 

But the next moment she caught Shep’s 
meaning and turned to look. 

In the far end of the room, partly concealed 
by the shadows, a door was slowly, noiselessly 
opening, and the next moment the massive 
head of a man appeared and stared at them. 
Next his body came into view and, with the 
watchful, sinister walk of a huge tomcat about 


to spring upon two poor little white mice, he © 


slowly advanced, still staring, into the light of 
the chandelier. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER HOME JOURNAL 


“Well, it Might Have 
Been Worse”’ 


NE slippery morning, fourteen years ago, 

in the railroad yards at Wichita, Kansas, 
Harry J. Morris was working as a brakeman, 
says a writer in the American Magazine. A 
brake failed to work, and before he knew it the 
young railroader was under the wheels. When 
he awoke from the anesthetic in the hospital 
his right leg was off six inches below the hip. 

“Well,.it might have been worse,” reasoned 
Morris in his optimistic way. 

With a little money he had saved he got an 
artificial leg. It didn’t suit him: it was too 
stiff and clumsy. He tried another, without 
better results. Still Moyris didn’t despair. He 
set about making a leg that did suit, one with 
a movable knee joint, which allowed him to 
walk nearly as well as before the accident. He 
had the knee joint patented. Then the court 
awarded him two thousand dollars for the loss 
of his leg. 

The former railroader decided to go into 
the artificial-leg business. His capital wasn’t 
enough, however, for the two thousand dollars 
was wiped out by debts and Mr. Morris was 
forced to look elsewhere for capital to start his 
enterprise. He sought out a friend, J. A. 
Cowlyn, who, by the way, had also lost a leg. 
Cowlyn had business ability, but no money, so 
together they set out to find somebody to 
finance the business. J. A. Wilder—who had 
lost both his legs—was the man they got. 

At that time it might well have been called 
“a business without legs to stand on,” for 
among them the three partners had just two 
real good legs. It wasin that way that Morris 
and his company got their start. 

It was slow sledding for a while, but in 1912 
orders began coming in fast and fat profits 
resulted. In the meantime Morris had pat- 
ented a movable ankle. Then came the Euro- 
pean War and an amount of business never 
dreamed of by the partners. 

The partners made it a rule not to employ 
anyone who had not lost either one or both 
legs, and to-day, with nearly twenty employees, 
the rule is faithfully followed. Even the young 
lady stenographers are users of the firm’s 
“product.” Even the traveling salesmen, four 
of them, “carry” their ‘‘samples.”” And one 
of the drummers carries two, for he lost both 
his legs in a railroad accident. 

Orders come from all parts of the world, and 
a school is held either by correspondence or at 
the company’s offices to teach persons to walk 
on their artificial legs. Some two hundred 
thousand persons have been “put on their 
feet” by the company. 

On the morning of January 18, 1916, while 
attempting to board a street car near his home, 
Morris was thrown off by the sudden start of 
the tram. Down under the wheels of the trailer 
he went, and that time, when he woke up in 
the hospital, his left leg was off a few inches 
below the hip. 

“Well, it might have been worse,”’ again 
reasoned Morris as he had measurements 
made for one of his own patented legs. 


Made in U. S. A. At All Good Shops 


HAT a delight to be able to 
buy a veil that has neither 
been handled nor tried on before. 


And it’s convenient, economical 
and sanitary to buy the Van Raalte 
individual package veil at 25c— 
35c—50c, according to mesh and 
quality. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
send us your address and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Write Dept. ‘‘A’’ for Style Book 


E. & Z. Van Raalte, 5th Ave. at 16th Street 
New York City 


PACKAGE 


The sanitary 
wall covering 


Before you select the 
material for your fall 
decorating, ask your 
decorator or dealer to 
show you Sanitas. 

There are styles for every 


room in the house—decorative, 
plaintintsand glazedtileeffects. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, 
hence will not tear or crack. 
The surface is finished in dura- 
ble oil colors that do not fade. 


Finger stains, grease spots 
and dust can be quickly wiped 
off with a damp cloth. Many 
rooms decorated with Sanitas 
eight and ten years ago still 
look new and attractive. The 
durability of Sanitas means 
economy in the end. 


Write for Booklet 
and Samples 
end address the manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Dept. 1 
320 Broadway, New York 


ODE RNG 


BRINGS. 
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“Tt fills my imagination, ladies and 
gentlemen, to think of the women all 
over this country who are busy tonight 
and are busy every night and every day 
doing the work of the Red Cross, busy 
with a great eagerness to find out the 
most serviceable thing to do, busy witha 
forgetfulness of all the old frivolities of 
their social relationships, ready to curtail 
the duties of the household in order that 
they may contribute to this common work 
that all their hearts are engaged in, and 
in doing which their hearts become ac- 
quainted with each other.” — 


—From President Wilson’s Red Cross 
Speech, May 18, 1918. 
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S war work adds to the American 
woman’s daily tasks, she meets her new 
duties by getting better acquainted 

with the clock. 


She gets more things done by doing each 
thing on time. Smooth-running, well-ordered 
households are the result. 


Quite naturally, women today look more 
carefully for timekeeping qualities in clocks 
bought for the home. And because they keep 
good time, good alarm clocks are chosen more 
and more. 


. Westclox alarms are household favorites: they 
ring on time because they are made to run on 
time. The Westclox patented method of con- 
struction assures that. Needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel greatly reduce friction. Every 
Westclox alarm has that same construction. 


In a great many homes today several West- 
clox alarms are used as timekeepers. You'll 
find them in the bedroom, bathroom, laundry, 
kitchen, and garage. Whenever a reliable time- 
piece is needed, thrifty buyers select Westclox. 


There are various styles in the Westclox line 
at different prices. 


You will probably want one or two good 
alarms to tell time in your home. Look for 


the orange and buff tag and the Westclox on 
the dial. 


Western. Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen 
La Salle, U.S.A. ° 


Orange and huff tag | Alarm 


PocketBen . America Lookout Ironclad Bingo Sleep-Meter 


Factories at Peru, Iil. 


A 
Westclo 
on every time-piece 
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1. Silk Crocheted Cap. Isn’t the swan’s- 
down on it pretty? To make one like it re- 
quires, for one-year size, two 14-ounce balls of 
crochet silk and a No. 5 steel hook, a quarter 
of a yard of China silk for lining, three-quarters 
of a yard of swan’s-down, or white marabou, 
and one yard of half-inch-wide ribbon for 
strings. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CROWN, with star cen- 
ter: Make a chain of 4 sts., join together. 
ist Row—Make 6 scs. in ring. 2D Row— 
Make 2 scs. in each sc. of the previous 
row. 3D Row—2 scs. in first st., 1 sc. in the 
next, repeat 5 times. You will have 18 sts. 
around. 4TH Row—2 scs. in first st., 1 sc. in 
each of next 2 sts., repeat 5 times. You will 
have 24 sts. around. 

Continue crocheting around, increasing in 
the first stitch of each section—you will have 
six sections—until you have made 20 rows 
around the cap. You will now have 20 sts. in 
each section. 

Borper, in crazy or basket stitch: ist 
Row—Chain 3, make 3 dcs. in first, skip third, 
1 sc. in fourth st. * ch. 3, 3 dcs. in same st. as 
sc. isin, skip 3, 1 sc. in 4th st. and repeat from *. 
This will give you 5 shells in each section, or 
25 shells in the five sections of the cap. Leave 
the sixth section for the back of the neck, turn. 
2p Row—Ch. 3, 3 des. in sc. below. * 1 ac. 
under ch. 3 below, ch. 3, 3 dcs. in same ch., loop 
and repeat from * in each loop across row, 
ending with 1 sc. in last loop. Repeat the 
2d row eleven times. 


2. Warm and Washable Cap knitted in 
mercerized thread ; lining of silk. Directions 
for making, size 3 to 4 years: 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: One skein of No. 5 
mercerized thread and two bone needles No. 4. 
First Row—Pattern, k. 2, p. 2 and continue. 
2p Row—K. 2, p.2 and continue. 3p Row— 
P.2,k.2. 4TH Row—P. 2, k. 2. 

Crown: Cast on 30 stitches and work the 
pattern as directed for 5 inches. Then de- 
crease by knitting 2 together twice at the be- 
ginning of the next needle, and repeat this 
decrease at the beginning of the next 4 needles. 
Pick up 18 stitches along the left side, turn, 
knit plain and pick up 18 stitches along the 
opposite side. Knit the pattern on all the 
stitches for 5 inches. 

Now make holes for the ribbon to be threaded 
in as follows: K. 1, silk over, k. 2 together and 
repeat to the end of the row. K. 4 rows of 
pattern and cast off. Pick up 34 stitches 
around the bottom of the bonnet to form the 
neck band, and knit the four rows of pattern. 
Cast off. 

Crochet,a small shell around the face. Thread 
white ribbon through the holes and finish with 
bows. 


3. Warm Cap of Worsted. Baby will need 
at least one. This one may be made in double 
knitting if desired, using two colors. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Two balls of floss, 
one pair of bone or amber knitting needles 
No. 4, three yards of ribbon for trimming. 
Cast on 60 sts. K. 36 ribs. Bind off. This 
makes an oblong strip. . Fold across in exact 
half. Then fold again in the opposite direction 
so that all corners come together. Sew up to 
form the back of cap. Finish the lower edge 
with a row of chain stitches. Roll back the 
front. Fasten ribbon at the back of the neck 
and across the bottom of the cap. Trim witha 
rosette of ribbon. 


Some Little 
Comforts for Baby 


4. New White Baby Bunting, which slips 
on over the head and buttons over the feet and 
is as ‘‘ warm as toast.” 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Eight skeins of 
zephyr yarn, four steel needles No. 9 and two 
amber needles No. 9. Cast on 96 sts. on three 
steel needles, 32 on each needle _ K. 2, p. 2 for 
5\%inches. Cast off 24 sts. and on the remain- 
ing 72 k. 2, p. 2 for 2 inches. Cast on 24 sts., 
join to the opposite side of the opening and 
continue to k. 2, p. 2 around the entire 96 sts. 
for one inch from the opening. 

Having 96 sts. on the needle, k. 2 together, 
k. 11, k. 2 together, p. 1, k. 2 together, k. 11, 
k. 2 together, p. 1, and repeat on the two 
remaining needles.. NExt Row—K. 13, p. 1 to 
the end of the row, and repeat for three rows. 
Then k. 2 together, k. 9, k. 2 together, p. 1, and 
repeat all around. Continue in this way, nar- 
rowing on every fifth row until there are three 
stitches on each needle. Then k. 2 together on 
each end of the needle for two rows Cast off, 
and sew together. This forms the helmet- 
shaped cap. Now take up on one needle half 
of the 96 stitches first cast on directly under 
the opening in front. Knit in garter stitch for 
three rows. 

Change to large needles and double the yarn. 
Then increase one stitch at each end of every 
other needle until there are 60 stitches on the 
needle. Now knit plain for 18 inches. This 
forms the front. Repeat for the back, but knit 
for 21 inches, to turn up and button on the 
front piece. Crochet loops in chain stitch for 
the buttons. 


5. A Lovely Little Garment which was 
made from white stocking tops, using one each 
for the front and the back. The required size 
for the baby can easily be followed from his or 
her other garments. Make an inch hem at the 
bottom and a quarter of an inch at the neck 
and arms, caught with a row of double crochet. 


6. Baby Slip for one or two year size. This 
is another most useful undergarment. It is 
made from a stockinet or woven short petti- 
coat, cut into the dainty little slip illustrated. 
The upper part was cut into shape for the neck 
and arms, with shoulder straps buttoning over 
and the edges bound with narrow braid. At 
the bottom of the petticoat the worn edges 
were cut away and a row of narrow crocheted 
lace sewed to a hem half an inch wide. 


7. Baby’s Slip-On, with marabou trim- 
ming. One-year size. MATERIALS REQUIRED: 
Half a skein of knitting worsted and one pair 
of No. 3 amber knitting needles. Cast on 60 
sts. for the back, knit in blocks of k. 3, p. 3; 
reverse the blocks until three sets are made. 
Work 20 ribs to the underarm. Cast on 5 sts. 
at the end of every needle until 30 sts. have 
been added to each side forsleeves. Work 18 ribs 
to the neck. Bind off 20 stitches in the center. 
Run one side on a stitch holder and work one 
front as follows: 

Work 3 ribs, then increase 1 st. on the neck 
end of the needle until there are 35 ribs at the 
wrist end; then bind off 5 sts. each time until 
the thirty sleeve stitches are worked off. Work 
the other front to this point, then join the two 
parts and work to correspond with the back 
and bind off. 

Sew up the sweater and slip stitch marabou 
to the neck and sleeves; this can be taken off 
at any time. Small portions of leftover yarn 


can be utilized for such little garments. 


Send a Postcard TO-DAY for Your 


ETON 


FREE 


\ 


BE CURIOUS! 


No. 200—All Wool Serge Suit, Vel- 
vet Collar, Navy or Black, $15.95 


Trimming, Navy or Black, $5.95 . 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


We prepay all mail or express charges. 


. No.975—Crépe No. 976 — White ; 
de Chine Waist, GeorgetteWaist,Silk / 
White Only, embroidered, 

$4.95 


SUITS 
$12.95 up 


COATS 
$10.95 up 


DRESSES 
$5.95 up 


Pholos from life 


NOTICE 
Our beautiful FREE 
Catalog is yours for 
the asking. Send forit 


No.650—Fine Serge Dress, Silk Braid No. 400—Fine Diagonal Cheviot Coat, black 
Plush Collar, Navy or Burgundy, $12.95 


Before you buy your new clothes, you'll want to see the 


BEAUTIFUL HAMILTON CATALOG FOR FALL 


A postcard TODAY will bring you this handsome album 
of the newest and smartest Fifth Avenue Fall Styles, 
illustrated with over 150 large PHOTOGRAPHS taken 
from LIFE and reproduced in rich brown, artistic gravure. 


You can buy your new Fall Outfit direct from the 


MANUFACTURER AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 


When you order from this beautiful free album of Fall Styles you get 
the very garments fashionable New York women are now buying at our 
exclusive Fifth Avenue Showrooms. 
fabrics are the same as those shown in other smart Fifth Avenue shops, 
but you save considerable money by buying from the Manufacturer. 


The models, workmanship and 


No. 50—Stylish velvet hat in new 
droop model, satin underbrim, satin 


scarf finished with silk fringe, $3.50 


No. 749— High Cut, 
Mahogany Grain, Lace 
Shoe, 
Sizes 2 to 8; Widths 


No.750—HighCut Ko Ko 
Calf Lace Shoe (Cherry 
Mahogany), Louis heel. 
Sizes 2/2 to 8; Widths 
B, C, D and E, $5.95 


ilitary heel. 
C, D and E, $4.95 


THE 


GARMEAT CO. 


Send Postcard for FREE Catalog TO-DAY to 


Mail 
Order 
Dept. 


A 9, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
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“Dinah, clean all this furniture and woodwork with soap and water. 
It’s varnished with Valspar and washing won't hurt it a bit.” 


Valspar— 
the washable varnish 


Valspar is the ideal varnish for every house- 
hold use because it 1s water-proof, spot-proof, 


and durable. 


This means that if your furniture, wood- 
work, and floors are varnished with Valspar 
they can be washed freely with soap and 
water and thereby kept clean, sanitary, and 
beautiful. 


You need never worry about little house- 
hold accidents, because Valspar is immune 
from damage due to spilled liquids, leaky 
pipes, overflowing basins, etc. 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Valspar will protect and preserve your wood- 
work and furniture for many years and will 
never turn white and never look ‘‘spotty.”’ 


Use it wherever you need varnish indoors or 
out — but be sure to get Valspar. 


~ 


Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps 
and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World — ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York Toronto London 
Boston ENTS HES Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
Copyright, 1918, Valenti 


Chicago 


& Company 


A durable and washable white 
enamel finish for dining-room, 


V; VALENTINE’S 
En m e living-room, orbedroom, forkitchen, 


pantry, or bathroom, for all interior or exterior work. 


A small quantity covers a great deal of surface, enabling the 
painter to furnish a superior job at a reasonable cost. Ask the 
Valspar dealer for it. 


WHEN THE BOYS 
CAME HOME . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Rutu: You'll spoil me between you. I only 
try to put myself in your place. 

EveELyn: You surely want us to tell you how 
we miss you? (She lays down her knitting, her 
lips beginning to quiver. The Major looks at her 
warningly, and murmurs cautiously “No — 
No—Just!”’) 

Cartes (lightly): Well, perhaps it’s best 
not to bear too heavily on that. (To R1cHARD): 
I say, Kid, who’s Scoutmaster now? 

RIcHARD (proudly): Our old one’s enlisted. 
We’ve got Harvey Ware now—and he’s bet- 
ter’n you’d think. 

ERNEST (with a burst of laughter): Harvey 
Ware! What do you know about that, Char? 
Old Goggle Eyes! Always botanizing around— 


looking at birds through a spyglass. And they 


say there’s no good in war! 

CHARLES: Do the old boy a lot of good— 
if it didn’t do the Scouts any. 

RIcHARD (stoutly): Harvey’s all right now. 


He’s a dandy drillmaster, and he knows ever ° 


° aa more about the woods than Mr. Brady 
id. 

Frances: He doesn’t look so stunning in 
uniform, though. 

Ernest: Oh, we can’t all look stunning in 
uniform, Fran—like Uncle Sandy. He was 
born to wear a uniform. (Scrambles to his feet, 
catching up his cap from the table, putting it 
on and saluting in form, the Major returning it). 
Now I’m up, I wonder if there’s anything good 
in the ice box! 

FrANcEs: Oh, what a pig! Yes, there’s a 
whole cold chicken, and a walnut cake in the 
cake box. 

ERNEST (seizing her arm): Lead me to ’em! 


[Exit ERNEST, FRANCES, SALLY and RICHARD, 
all talking. 


EvELYN: Why, we’ve only just got up from 
dinner—and he had I don’t know how many 
helpings. Won’t he make himself sick? 

CuHartEs: Not on your life, Aunt Evvy. 
Besides, you know it’s really a good two hours 
since dinner. I’m beginning to feel a little 
hollow myself. Any of those peanut cookies of 
yours on hand? 

Evetyn: Dear me—I made a whole batch 
for you, and forgot about them. 

CHARLES: Lead me to ’em, please—as Ern 
so feelingly remarks. (Takes her arm.) Com- 
ing, mother? I’m tied to your apron string, 
you know—can’t go without you. 

Rutu: Very well, dear. And I should be 
sorry to have you hollow for a moment. It 
would be such a waste of time. 


[Exit CHARLES, laughing, between his aunt and 
mother. The Major, left alone for a moment, 
passes his hand over his eyes, then says aloud, 
determinedly: 

No huff —— 
No muff —— 
Just—BuurF! 


Keep it up, Sandy Webb! 


[Picks up cap, which has been left lying on the 
table, gazes at it, touches it gently, then lays it 
down. Hobbles up and down the room on 
crutches for a little, while distant sounds of 
voices and laughter come to him. 

[Enter Rutu hurriedly and comes to him, laying 
her hands on his shoulders. 


Major: What is it, Rufus dear? 

Ruth (her voice a litile shaky): T just came 
to you a minute. What was that—little rime 
you gave me? 

Major: 

No cares 
No scares 
Just— Prayers! 


[RutH hides her face on his breast a minute, 
while he tenderly strokes her hair. 


Major: Careful, Colonel—this is danger- 
ous! Buck up, little soldier! 

Rutu: I will. (Raises her head determinedly. 
Smiles at him.) 

Major: That’s the stuff. 

Rutu: I was just wishing—their father— 
were here. 

Major (with conviction): He is. Don’t you 
think he isn’t. Why, any father would come 
back from the other end of heaven or hell to 
see his boys off—let alone a soldier father such 
as Roger was. 

Ruta: If I just thought that 

+ aaa Think it. I believe it. Come, Col- 
onel —— 

Ruts (throwing her head back): All right, 
Major! 

[Exit Ruta. 
[Enter SALLY. 


SALLy: Uncle Sandy. Aunt Evvy’s crying 
on Char’s shoulder! 

Major (indignantly): 
stantly! Say I want her! 


[Exit Satty. In her absence the Major shows 
feeling, clenching his fist and shaking it, hob- 
bling up and down. 

[Enter EVELYN, wiping her eyes hastily. 


Major: Ev—come here! Quick, before 
anybody comes! (Takes her by the shoulders 
as she reaches him.) Look here—what do you 
mean by it? 

EvELyn: Oh, Sandy, don’t be so hard! How 
can I help it! The dear boys (Buries her 
face in her handkerchief again.) 

Major (shaking her by the shoulders): Yes, 
they are dear boys, but they’re soldiers too. 
You won’t see any tears out of them. But, my 
Lord, you do what you can to make ’em weak 
when you ask ’em to hold themselves up and 
you too. Cutit! Stopit! Be ashamed to do it! 
I'd like to spank you! 

Evetyn: Sandy Webb! Asif I could help it! 

Major: You can help it!. If you can’t, go 
off by yourself and ask your Maker to stiffen 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 


Send her here in- 


HARM is but one of the 
distinctive qualities of 


Pu 


ace owder 


Add to charm, fragrance, 
transparency and ability to 
stay on, and you have the 
sum of Pussywillow’s com- 
bined qualities. 


If you haven’t made its 
acquaintance, do so today. 
Good stores everywhere 
sell Pussywillow in White, 
Pink, Flesh, Cream and 
Brunette, at 50 cents a box. 
It’s sifted through silk. 
Trial Portion Free 
or a miniature box sent for 10 cents - 
Henry Tettow Co. (Est. 1849) 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 


200 beautiful designs in birthday, oe W ese cards, new 1918 
Christmas cards. Send for our illus. eww * Pleasant wy 
Free, LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 1311 FSt., N 
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HE Columbia Grafonola holds the record for 
melodious mileage because Columbia Records 
have really put amusement into music. 


Musically up-to-date—that’s the Columbia key-note. If 
there’s anything in melody that’s sparkling new or enter- 
taining, you ll surely find it on Columbia Records. And 
of course the Grafonola plays Columbia Records best. 


Mississippi steamboats whistling through some clever 
novelty chorus, haunting love songs from the latest 
opera hit, patriotic music, military marches—any piece 
that’s catchy, tuneful, bubbling with the joy of life — 
that you'll find, and find it first, on a Columbia Record. 


Columbia Grafonolas, 
Standard Models up to $300 


Period Models up to $2100 
Prices in Canada plus duty ; 


Buy War 
Savings Stamps 


OU’LL never miss the way if you follow Columbia 

Records. Their very titles are signboards on the 
‘happy road that leads to song and laughter. They set 
the pace for dancing mirth and joyous melody —and 
the Grafonola always follows through. Such a jolly, 
happy-go-lucky sort of a fellow is this big, handsome, 
clear-voiced Grafonola. Just a merry, likable musical 
friend. His voice is seldom silent in the homes he ~ 
lives in—he sings live music in a lively way. 


To make a good record great, play it on the 
Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Grand Grain 


When Experts 
Rightly Mill It 
We Discard 40% 


ESE suggestions, if 
youll try them, will 
make wheatless days a 

joy. Ask your grocer for 
a package of Quaker Best 
Corn Meal. Then look for 


a surprise. 


At a glance you will see that 
it differs from old kinds. And 
this is why: 

We grind just the hominy 
part—the sweet, flinty part— 
the best 60 per cent of the corn. 


Tie Yellow The fibrous outer coat is omitted. 

le Like Grains of Gold The oily germ is removed—the part 
The White that grows rancid. 

Is Like Marble Dust This is just as distinct from old- 


style corn meal as patent white flour 
is from Graham. 


Note what a difference it makes 
in your corn foods, and what a wel- 
come the new kinds get. A million 
homes now enjoy them. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I 5c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal—The Best 60% of the Corn 


Hominy Supreme 


Quaker Hominy Grits is a superlative hominy, which 
makes all hominy dishes better. Even Southerners, brought 
up on hominy, never knew such perfection. A collection 
of recipes on the package will give you many new dishes. 
In addition try Hominy Grits cooked with tomato sauce, 
and Hominy Grits with cheese. These make a welcome 
change when served with meats at dinner. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—1 5c 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


WHEN THE BOYS 
CAME HOME. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


that backbone of yours. He got it too soft. 
Run along now—and put a lot of powder on 
your nose before you come back! What was 
that slogan I gave you? 
No fears 
No tears 


Evetyn: Truly, Sandy, I didn’t mean to 
Major: Meaning not to’s no good. The 
thing is mot to! Run—they’re coming. 


[Exit Evetyn, right. 


[Enter CHARLES and ERNEST, arms over each 
other’s shoulders, CHARLES eating a cooky, 
ERNEST a large red apple. 


Mayor: Laid-out the commissary depart- 
ment? 

ErNEsT: Cleaned ’em out temporarily. 
They’ve started in to pack a box for us to take 
along. 


[Major sits, with the boys on either side of him. 


CHARLES (after a moment of silence): Uncle 
Sandy, when you went across the first time 
were you crazy to go? 

Major: No. 

ERNEST (astonished): Why, I always thought 
you were! 

Major: I was bluffing. I didn’t want not to 
go. So I went. 

CuartEs: I guess that’s about the Size of it. 
Did not-wanting-not-to see you through? Or 
did you get to want to be there? 

Major: It saw me through. And I never 
got to want to be there. But now—I want to 
go back. 

Ernest: I know you do. But it’s funny, 
just the same—why you should want to go 
back to—what you didn’t want to be in. 

Major: I did want to be in it—since it had 
to be. But Char asked if I was crazy to go. 
I’d have been crazy if I hadn’t gone—I’m sure 
of that. 

CHARLES: Yes, I guess any fellow can be 
sure of that. Uncle Sandy, were you ever— 
but I don’t suppose you were—afraid you 
might be afraid? 

Major (heartily): Of course I was. Every 
fellow is. The best soldiers of all are made out 
of the men who are afraid they may be afraid, 
so they take every chance to prove to them- 
selves that being afraid doesn’t spoil them— 
and it doesn’t. 

ERNEST: You can’t be afraid much—in the 
air. If you are, you’re liable to ride yourself 
for a loop. It’s afterward 

Major (smiling): That’s a very good time 
to slump, eh? 

Ernest: Slump nothing! Only—you’re 
rather glad you came down without making a 
muff of it. 

Mayor: Exactly. By the way, Char and 
Ern, there’s a little slogan that used to buck 
some of us up a lot. I’ll give it to you. 

CHARLES and ERNEST (eagerly): Yes? 

Major: 


No fright 
No flight —— 
Just—FicutT! 


CHARLES (laughing): Great! Let’s learn it, 
Ern. ‘No fright 

Ernest: “No flight ——” 

TocETHER: “ Just—Ficut!”’ 

Major: The password for that was “‘No— 
No—Just!” It was like the “ Elbow Touch.” 
Have you seen that picture? Well, it’s a pic- 
ture of the real thing, in the front-line trenches, 
just before we went over the top. Every man’s 
hand on the next man’s elbow. But at other 
times, when we couldn’t get close enough for 
that, some boy would whisper “‘No—No— 
Just!” and the thing was done. 

CHARLES: We’ll remember. 


[Enter Rutu, pauses. Is about to retreat when 
CHARLES Sees her and jumps up. 


CHARLES: Come on, Mummy. Join our 
little party. 

Rutu: I’m afraid I’m interrupting a nice 
man talk. I’ll come back later. 

ERNEST (springing up): ’Deed you will not. 
(Brings her to the fireside and stands with his 
arm about her.) You're as good as a man, any 
time. 

You're right she is. I call her Col- 
onel. 

CHARLES: Then she’s the C. O.—and rates a 
salute from all of us. Remember, mum, when 
I taught you and Ern the Manual of Arms? 

RutH: Of course I do. I could go through 
it now. 

CHARLEs: I'll try you out on that. Lieu- 
tenant, find me some arms. 

ErRnEST (stands at attention): Yes, sir! (He 
goes out into the hall and returns with two tightly 
rolled umbrellas ) 

CHARLES (very military in bearing): Com- 
pany—fall in! 


[RutH and ERnEsT take position, side by side, 
the umbrellas at their sides, resting on the 
ground. 


CuHarLES: Company—’tention! (Sharply to 
ERNEST, who is grinning at the Major): Eyes 
front! 

CHARLES (puts them briskly through the 
Manual of Arms): 

Shoulder—arms! 
Port—arms! 
Present—arms! 
Order—arms! 


[ERNEST is smiling broadly all through, but 
Ruta takes it seriously till the end, when she 
joins the others in laughter. The Major ap- 
plauds heartily. 

CHARLES (to ERNEST, severely): Don’t carry 
your gun as if it was an umbrella. I shall ex- 
pect to see you raise it over your head next. 
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enjoy 
these 
delicious 
low cost 
hot weather 
dishes by 
Mrs. Knox 


Ham, Chicken or Meat Loaf 


Take two cups of any left-over stock, bouil- 
lon or diluted gravy, well-seasoned, bring to 
the boiling point and add one envelope 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine softened in one- 
half cup cold water. When mixture begins 
to stiffen, add two cups of any cold chopped 
meat at hand (veal, ham, beef or chicken) 
well seasoned. Also mold in a little red or 
green pepper, celery, onion if desired, or 
parsley. Turn into a mold first dipped in 
cold water and chill. Remove from mold 
and cut in slices for serving. 


Just because we live in days that call 
for strictest food economy is no reason 
forserving less nutritiousor less appetiz- 
ing meals. Many dishes that are the 
pride of the most famous chefs can be 
made right in your own kitchen at 
very little expense from left-overs of 
meat, vegetables and fruit with the use 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

Mrs. Knox’s “Food Economy” book 
was prepared to help you. It contains 
many recipes for delightful, inexpensive 
war-time dishes and it is free. Send for 
a copy. Mention your dealer’s name 
and address. 

Cuartes B. Knox Geratine Co., Inc. 
13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw-strings. Made from our Dr. 
Denton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. We 
use only clean, new, high-grade 
cotton and wool; no waste, no 
dyes and no bleaching chemi- 
cals. Our Soft-knit fabric carries 
off panosenen and keeps the 
child warm even if bed covers 
are thrown off. Prevent colds 
that often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 75c and up- 
ward, according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable 


Do Not Shrink 


Write for béoklet giving Dr. 
ary Wood Allen's practical i 
“*Healthful Sleep for Children.”’ Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 


mark, shown here, is attached to AR 
each garment. If you cannot get - : 
them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
200 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


| 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Large Size, Economical Can 


TALCUM POWDER 


GERHARD Mennen CHemicat Co. 
Newarn. 


BORATED 


We have beaten the high costs of war. 


All ingredients in Talcum cost more—much more— 
than before the war. The cost of empty cans is awful. 
Labor costs more. | 


At first we did the obvious—raised the price to dealers. 
Then we began to search for a way to offset high prices and 
to give you as much or more talcum for your money than 
you received before the war. 


We found that one large, empty can cost considerably 
less than two small cans of the old size; that it didn’t cost 
any more for labor to fill a large can than a small one. 


So Mennen’s Talcum was packed in a new, large-size, 
economical can which contains more Talcum in proportion 
to its price than the old, small can. So here, at last, is one 
household necessity that can actually be purchased more 
advantageously than before the war. 


The Druggist benefits as well as you. He makes the same 
profit on one sale that he formerly made on two. He has the 
satisfaction of giving you more Talcum for your money. 


Mennen’s Talcums— all with the original borated formula 
which has never been bettered —include a variety to satisfy 
every need: Borated; Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, 
each charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men, 
neutral in tint and delightful after shaving. Send 5 cents 
for a sample can of any one brand or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMiCAL COMPANY 


Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, New Jersey 


Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents in Canada, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Want 


Bubble 
Grains 


Crusade 


For Puffed Grains Would Be Started 


If Children Had Their Way 


There are still millions of children who don’t get Puffed 


Grains, or who get them rarely. 


They miss the finest grain foods in existence. And the 
best of grain foods, with every food cell steam-exploded so 


it easily digests. 


If your children are among them, go order all three 


kinds of these grain bubbles now. 


No Foods Like These 


No other form of wheat, rice or corn food is anywhere 


near so flavory. 


None is so airy, so flaky, so thin, crisp and flimsy. The 
grains of wheat and rice are puffed to eight times normal size. 


Puffed Grains are scientific 
Every food cell is 


None is so fitted to digest. 


foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. 
blasted, while most cooking methods leave half of them 


unbroken. 


Puffed Grains are breakfast dainties. 


They are for bowls of milk. They are tidbits for between 


meals. Crisp and lightly butter. 


They supply three major foods in an ideal form where 


every atom feeds. 


The better you know them the more you will serve them. 


Keep a full supply. 


Blend with Fruit 

Learn how much these flavory bub- 
bles add to any fruit dish—as much 
as crust adds to a shortcake. 


Was Wenn 


Rice 


Puffed 


Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed 


Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except 


When the Boys Came Home 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Once more, now—remember it’s a ‘gun, and 
this is wary—not a drawing-room performance. 
ERNEST (solemnly): Yes, sir. 


[CHARLES again puts them through the Manual, 
ending with the command: ‘Company dis- 
missed!”? 


Major: Good work! I think the Colonel’s 
was a bit snappier than the Lieutenant’s, to tell 
the truth. But I suppose they were both pri- 
vates for the time being. ; 

CHARLES: You’re right, they were. I’m 
crazy about that littlest private. I’ll see she 
gets promotion right away. 


[AU setile down again. 


Rutu: I’m quite satisfied with the rate of 
Colonel. Are you ready for mess again by this 
time, Ernest, dear? I’m sure half an hour has 
gone by without anybody’s being reénforced 
by food. 

Ernest: We'll pull our belts tighter, Mum, 
and bear up another half hour. 


[Note—In a stage presentation it is suggested 
that at this point CHARLES propose the sing- 
ing of one or two war songs, and the family 
gather about the piano and sing with great 
spirit at least two of ihe popular and lively war 
songs. If any of the company can play instru- 
ments, so much the better. The interruption 
comes just as they are finishing. Special pains 
should be taken not io make the singing emo- 
tional or suggestive of tears. It should leave 
everybody smiling. 

[The door bell rings. A minute later SALLY runs 
in with a telegram, followed by FRANCES and 
RICHARD. 


Satty: For Captain Compton. Doesn’t 
that sound big? 

CHARLES (anxiously): 
mean go. 

RutH: Oh—— (Catches the Major’s eye. 
Braces herself.) 

CHARLES (ripping open the message and read- 
ing ata glance. Stiffens and speaks in a voice he 
tries to make hard): That’s what it is. The 
C. O. warned us when he let us come up that 
he might have to call us back in a hurry. 
Well (Looks at ErnEST, who has also sttf- 
fened. A peculiar military bearing has come. 
upon both boys.) 

Ernest: What train does that call for—the 
eleven-ten? 

CHARLES: The eleven-ten. (Both look at their 
watches.) That means we’re off in ten minutes. 


[EvELYN, who has just come in the door, gasps. 
SALLY stifles a sob which catches her una- 
wares. RICHARD draws himself up, in uncon- 
scious imitation of his brothers. FRANCES 
clenches both fists. 


Frances: I’d like to kill that C. O.! 

ERNEST (turning, with a laugh which breaks 
the tension): Go to it, Fan. I thought I liked 
him pretty well—till now. But it isn’t his 
fault. He’s under orders too. 


[RutH slips quietly out of the room. 


Major (standing very straight on his crutches): 
We’re all under orders—orders to keep our 
upper lip stiff. This is wartime—no time for 
grumbling or questioning the men higher up. 
It’s all right, boys—eh? 


[Cuartes and Ernest nod. For the instant it is 
all they can do. 


CHARLES: Where’s mother? 

Major: Suppose we all take ourselves off 
for five minutes and send her in. (Turns to 
Evetyn.) Come, Sis. Run and find her, Sally, 
will you? 


[All hurry out, the Major saying things in an 
undertone to EVELYN, who is really irying 
hard to keep hold of herself. 


Ernest: find her. 


[Dashes out. As the other leaves by one door he 
returns by another with RutH. CHARLES 
meets them, and all three come front, but do not 
sit down. 


CHARLES (in a strong voice): Case of ‘theirs 
not to reason why,” isn’t it, Mummy? 

Rut: Just that, dear. Your father taught 
me that it’s really easier if you take it that 
way. He was a pretty good soldier. 

CHARLES: He certainly was—but not a bet- 
ter one than you! 

Rutu: I shouldn’t be fit to be the mother of 
two soldiers if I couldn’t send them when the 
call came—whenever it came. 

ERNEST (with obvious effort): You sure are 
the gamest ever, Mum. Gamer than I am. 

Ruts (turning to him, her arm on his shoul- 
der): Dear, I’ve got to be. There’s no other 
way. And I want you to know—I’m so proud 
of you—(turning to CHARLES)—so proud of 
you —— 

CHARLES: Mummy—you’re a dead game 
sport! 

Ruts: And there’s just one more thing I 
want to say: I want you to know—that I— 
believe in you. You’re going to have more than 
one kind of fighting over there—and the dead- 
liest enemy may not be—the one you’re firing 
at. But—I believe in you—in you both. I'd 
stake my life on your keeping—clean—and 
fine—clear through! If your father were here 
to say this to you, dears, I’d leave it to him— 


I hope it doesn’t 


- but oh, I must say it myself. Never forget 


that you’re his sons—and he was—just the 
finest ever! (With a smile, as they evidently find 
it difficult to reply.) That’s all. I’m not going 
to make it hard for you. 

CHARLES (determinedly ): Mother, dear—look 


rather have that than anything in this world 
you could give me. (More lightly): Break 
ranks—the inspection is over! 

CHARLES: I suppose we must take sixty 
seconds to pack bags. Come on, while we do it. 

ERNEST (with a gusty sigh): I did want to 
sleep in my own bed to-night—blamed if I 
didn’t! 

RutH (with uplifted finger): ‘Theirs not to 
make reply!” 

Ernest: I’m not replying—I’m just blow- 
ing off a little steam. Hang the eleven-ten! 
Hang it—hang it—hang it! 


[All are smiling as they go out. 
[Enter the Major and Evetyn. The latier has 
a pasteboard box, neatly tied. 


Major: That’s the stuff, Evvy! You’re 
coming. 

Eve tyn: I wish I’d made more cookies. 
There were hardly enough left to fill this box. 
I think the boys must have eaten three dozen, 
and I only made five. 

Major: That’s quite a record. Let’s see— 
I laid in some ’baccy for them. 


[Goes to a desk drawer and takes out a dozen 
packages of cigarettes and two boxes of choice 
tobacco. 


Evetyn: You don’t think they may smoke 
too much? 

MAjor (smiling): An army without tobacco 
would be an army as let down as one with 
liquor. No, they need it, Sis; it’s good for 
their nerves. 


[Enter SALLY with two packages of candy. 


Satty: Talk of quick work! I was going to 
get these in the morning, but I telephoned and 
Melier’s sent them up by a messenger on a 
motorcycle. 


[Enter FRANCES and RICHARD, each with a 
package. 


Frances (proudly displaying four pairs of 
socks, each with particolored tops): My, but 
wasn’t it lucky I got these done last week! 
They’re some little socks, see? 

Mayjor: They look like some big socks to 
me! Kitchener toes and Haig heels and Foch 
legs, eh? 

Frances: They’re absolutely regulation, in 
every respect! 

RICHARD: I’ve got trench mirrors (showing 
them). 

FRANcES: I never saw those before. (Ex- 
amining them.) Get’em at the five-and-ten? 

RICHARD (indignantly): I did not! Got ’em 
at Harper’s—can’t you see the leather cases? 
They’re good thick ones, too—they’ll stop a 
bullet —— 

SALLY (with a glance at AuNT Evetyn): 
Sh-sh—for goodness sake! She’s doing pretty 
well; don’t upset her! 

RICHARD (contempiuously): Huh! Mum’s 
not like that! I told her that, and she said 

Major (warningly): Here they come! 


[Enter Rutu, and ERNEST, the two 
latter carrying their bags, army overcoats on 
their arms, caps in hand. They pile everything 
on the couch, and CHARLES looks at his watch. 

[Enter DELIA. 


Detta: The car’s here, Mr. Charles. 

CHARLES: Thanks, Delia. Oh, Delia — 
(crosses the floor to her and shakes hands)— 
good-by—take care of yourself, Delia, and 
write often to Jimmy Thorpe. You can’t 
write too often to suit him, see? 

DELIA (overcome): Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Charles. Good luck, sir! 

Ernest (following suit): Good-by, Delia. 


Thanks a lot for doing up all those hankies for 


me. Yourre all right, you know, Delia. 

DE Ia (still more overcome, her voice shaky): 
Oh, you’re very welcome, Mr. Ernest. I wish 
you the best of luck, Mr. Ernest. 

Ernest: Thank you. I’m sure to have it— 
and so’s Jim. 

[Exit DELIA. 


Cartes: We absolutely must be off. 

Satty: Oh, but you must put these in your 
bags! 

FRANCES and RicHarp: And these! 

Evetyn: My cookies! Have you room? 

ERNEST: Gee whiz! (Starts to open bag.) 

CHARLES (sterniy): Don’t open it. We'll 
take ’em along and stow ’em on the way to the 
station. Look here—why can’t you people— 
no, there isn’t time for you to get ready— 
we’ve got to make a dash for it even now, I’m 
afraid. Well—(turns to his mother, then quickly 
to his aunt, leaving his mother till the last)— 
good-by, Aunt Evvy! 


[EVELYN, biting her lips, unable to speak, but 
trying her best to force a smile, kisses CHARLES 
and ERNEST in turn, then feels for her hand- 
kerchief. 


Maygor (sharply): ‘““No—No—Just!” 


[All look quickly at him, surprised and remember- 
ing. All stiffen visibly at the words. CHARLES 
and ERNEST rapidly go the rounds of the 
family, who all keep a brave face on it. 


RicHarp: I'll take out the stuff. (Rapidly 
collects parcels from all.) 


[CHARLES and ERNEST, coming last io RUTH, em- 
brace her sturdily and tenderly. She lifts her 
head and smiles up into each down-bent face, 
and they smile back, with a long look. They 
do not attempt io speak—much safer not to! 

[CHARLES, turning at the door, puts on his cap, 
stands at attention, and salutes the Major, 


° e here! (Lifts his right hand in the manner of one who returns it, smiling. 
Use Like Nuts in Far West taking an oath.) Seen [ERNEST follows his brother’s lead, saluting in 
They taste like nut meats scattered Ernest: Mother! (Lifts his right hand also.) strict form. 
on ice cream. Rut (takes cach uplifted hand and brings 
Jirst one and then the other to her lips): Vd CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
(1970) 
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How Taught Boy Read 


Although Not Yet Three Years Old 


Y BABY Erik began learning 
his letters when he was little 
more than two years old, and 
now, though not yet three, 
he reads with accuracy, ease 
||| and much pleasure to him- 
self. He is in no wise a pre- 
cocious or abnormal child. 
He cut his first tooth at ten 
months, did not learn to 
walk until he was eighteen months old, and did 
not talk much until he was two years old, using 
even then a species of dialect which I alone could 
understand. But he began to learn to read 
before he could talk at all distinctly, or with 
an appreciably large vocabulary; and not yet 
has his pronunciation of printed words become 
so accurate as his recognition of them. 

When he was not quite two years of age he be- 
gan to notice the larger headlines in newspapers, 
and to ask what they were. We pointed out the 
letter H, choosing it quite at random, and for a 
time Erik was content with looking for this. 
Then he noticed other letters, evidently ob- 
serving their difference from H, and dimly sus- 
pecting some analogy or relationship. 

So we taught him R and A, selecting these as 
sufficiently different from H to avoid confusion. 
With his interest thus established, and the idea 
of letters grasped, it was easy to teach him the 
entire remaining alphabet. Soon he could name 
them across a whole page, with seldom any hesi- 
tation or error. 

Therefore I began to print letters for him 
when he asked me to draw pictures on pieces of 
paper. I called this drawing, and 
our phrase has always been so. 


By Ivy Kellerman Reed 


The first two lines and nearly all the remaining 
words were already familiar to him from his 
cards. Interested at discovering them in the 
book, he asked me to read more, and hence- 
forth preferred this to his cards. For many 
days I read thus to him, letting him select the 
story at random, and one evening I said: “Take 
your book and read a story to father.” 

Erik climbed into his father’s lap, opened the 
primer at the following story near the end of the 
book, and pronounced it without error, slowly 
and with proper intonation and emphasis: 

“Where are you going, Nell? I am going to 
feed my lamb. May I come too? Oh, yes, do 
come! I have milk for her. What a pretty 
lamb! She is a snow-white lamb, Nell. I wish I 
had a lamb.” 


T INTERVALS thereafter he was given 
three more primers, and I continued to do 
most of the reading, although whenever I would 
pause at a word, or a whole line, he would give 
it correctly and promptly. But I never forced 
him to read if he did not wish to; compulsion or 
urging would have made a task out of it, and 
progress would then and there have ceased. 
Always I read very slowly indeed, pointing 
to each word and having Erik help me. This 
“help” consisted in his laying his hand on mine, 
or grasping my pointing finger in his hand. 
This kept his attention closely on the words, 
and gave him an easy way of making me repeat 
any word he did not understand—for he could 
pull my finger back to it, once or several times, 
until he was satisfied. 


Starting with permission to touch only the 
space key, he has now learned the keyboard 
quite well, can roll the paper in and out, and 
goes so far as to feel need of the eraser, using it 
with the muttered exclamation: “I made a 
m’stake!” Although he prefers, like any lively 
child, to make mere rows of letters and signs, 
even these rows usually contain his own name, 
or occasionally another word. 

I copy from random papers of his: “erikrp,” 
“tererik,” “erik can.’ Under direction he can 
write words and sentences rather well, but likes 
best of all'to have me sit beside him at the ma- 
chine and write “stories” for him to read 


.triumphantly almost as fast as I can write them. 


Here are some sentences from a paper recently 
used thus: 
“T love my good boy. I think it will rain 


very soon. See the rain falling from the clouds. - 


The gray clouds are in front of the blue sky. 
The little birds are in their nests. They will not 
get wet in the rain. Erik likes rice and eggs and 
peas. Do you see the rabbit?’ 


ta typewriting game is extremely valuable 
for teaching accuracy and speed in what is 
undoubtedly sight reading. Because I know 
approximately the limits of the child’s vocab- 
ulary, I can swiftly compose sentences within 
his grasp and can know when I am adding one 
or two new words. These I have him spell, for 

the practice, before I tell him their meaning. 
One application of Erik’s reading has rather 
amused us. A friend and neighbor lent him a 
copy of a magazine containing an article with 
colored plates on “The Larger 


Writing means to him the cursive 
script—which he is now volun- 
tarily studying on a page of Ro- 
man letters and script in parallel 
columns in one of his books. 


RADUALLY I combined the 
letters in words suited to his 
experience, telling him what they 
were. His pleasure seemed quite 
as great in the words “ horse ”’ or 
“‘dog’’ as in my sketches of these 
animals, and whenever he came to 
me with pencil and paper I asked: 
“Do you want the word or the 
picture?” Rarely he tried to 
draw the letters himself, achiev- 
ing quite acreditable H attwenty- = 


NO sense an unusual child, not a 

prodigy or anything more than a normal 
baby, this mother taught this boy his letters 
when he was a little more than two years 
old, and now, though not yet three, he 
reads with accuracy and ease. One would 
think all this difficult, if not impossible; and 
yet the way, as told here, is as simple as 
ABC. Every parent can do it. 


North American Mammals.” 
Delighted at the pictures, Erik 
asked me the names of those 
animals which he did not already 
know. I looked at the legends 
beneath the pictures, calling his 
attention to what I was doing, 
and told him the names. 

Soon he began going through 
the pages, pointing to the legends 
for me to read; and through much 
repetition he has learned them, 
even going so far as to pick them 
out inthe bold-face headings in 
the descriptive text in addition— 
and hinting that he was interested 
in the long words following be- 
sides—thatis, the scientificnames; 


six months; also an occasional A, 

F, E, O, Z, and later his own name and other 
attempts at combination. At the same time we 
began to offer oral spelling to him, as a species 
of entertainment. He enjoyed this also, learn- 
ing “‘soap,” “dog,” “‘horse,”’ “cat” and “ boy,” 
and many others, either spelling them himself 
or more usually identifying them when his 
father and I spelled them to him. 

I now began teaching him the lower-case al- 
phabet by printing in this the words he already 
knew, without explanation or comment. He ac- 
cepted the fact that “dog” as well as ““DOG” 
was the word to label my sketch of that animal, 
and soon took interest in lists of such words 
when I wrote them without accompanying pic- 


_ tures. A natural sequence was to put the words 


on cards instead of perishable pieces of paper. 

I used a rather heavy 2% by 3 card, putting 
one word at the top of each. Every few days I 
added a card with a new word on it, or put an 
additional word on one of the previous cards. 
This merely continued the formation of a list, 
as “boy” beneath “baby,” or was an added 
adjective or noun or verb, as “‘ good boy,” ‘“‘ auto 
goes fast,” “black horse ¢rots.” 


N UNCLE who is interested in Chinese drew 
the Chinese character for “‘boy” on the 
edge of a magazine, and told Erik its meaning. 
A few weeks later, when Erik was looking at 
the magazine, he pointed to the penciled char- 
acter, remarking: ‘‘Chinese boy.” Forthwith 
we asked him if he wished it put on a card, and 
if he would like more Chinese cards. He was 
pleased with the prospect, and his uncle drew 
for him at intervals the Chinese characters 
for “boy,” “tree,” “book,” “moon,” “horse,” 
“bird,” “lady,” “mouth,” also those which ap- 
proximate his name. More were prevented by 
trips out of town, but a few have been added and 
more will be. Erik reads them with absolute 
certainty, upside down or any other way, and 
speaks of his Chinese cards in distinction from 
his English cards—thus early having compre- 
hended the existence of more languages than 
his own, and the idea of language as such. 

The list of words and sentences on our twenty- 
five English cards when we ceased using them 
in favor of books is suggested by 
the following samples: 


Often I asked him to point for me, and told 
him: ‘You point very well!’ As a matter of 
fact he does, not skipping the words and very 
seldom skipping the lines. 

What is still more important, I have never 
read aloud rapidly to him in his primers or any 
other book or magazine whatsoever, or without 
pointing to the words as I pronounced each one. 
Therefore the line has never been drawn for him 
between adults who can read and children who 
cannot; he will never acquire the intellectually 
lazy habit of wishing others to read to him. 


NE day I proposed to Erik that I buy a book 

for him to read to me, adding that I would 
not read it to him, but that it would be one 
which he himself could read. ThenI bought anew 
primer, selecting it with considerable care. He 
received it with joy, opened it and immediately 
read several stories, fluently and delightedly. 

Except that he asked to be told words which 
were new to him, he read anywhere in the 
primer, finding no more trouble with ‘“ middle- 
sized”? than with an adjective of one syllable, 
after he had once been told its meaning. 

Still another milestone was passed a little 
later when I seized an opportune moment to 
suggest that I give to him the other primers 
which previously I had read to him. I stated 
that if I should do so, and they were to become 
his books instead of mine, he would henceforth 
read them to me instead of.listening while I 
read them to him. 

He liked the idea, so I took a pencil, cere- 
moniously printed “Erik” on the fly-leaf of 
each, and told him where to keep them—the 
same place as before; but the point of, view 
made it new and different! Since then I have 
not read to him at all; but he has read to me a 
great deal, extending his efforts beyond the five 
primers which constitute the basis of his original 
efforts. Therefore, at the date of writing this 
article, three weeks before Erik’s third birthday, 
he has really and truly mastered the art of 
reading, needing only to improve it with all the 
years and experience of his life to come. 

Months ago he became interested in the type- 
writer, and begged to be allowed to use it. 


yet here I ignored his suggestion, 
as the reader may guess! 

So in this way he has added to his lore con- 
cerning the usual domestic and wild animals, 
taught to children in picture books, a glib 
recognition of both pictures and printed names 
of such less familiar animals as raccoon, jaguar, 
Canada lynx, tiger cat or ocelot, badger, various 
foxes (cross, desert, gray, silver, etc.), and the 
like. It makes the listener smile to hear him sol- 
emnly pronounce, “ Red and gray phases of the 
yaguarundi cat or eyra’’; but to Erik that is no 
more odd than mountain lion, black wolf or 
grizzly bear. 

Erik has acquired this excellent start with 
a negligible outlay of time; it has taken no 
more than is spent by the average child on pic- 
ture books alone, or purposeless fingering of 
magazines and scribbling with pencil or crayon. 
The difference lies in the fact that he began 
fortunately and, I might say, “efficiently.” 


ITH the goal in mind every opportunity 

was taken advantage of, and his training 
has been constant, steady and previously planned 
for. Not a great deal one day and then all 
dropped for a week; but a little every day, the 
variety being given by letting the impulse come 
from the child himself, at any time of day what- 
ever, and by my always consenting the moment 
he asked to read. This is not so easy for the 
adult as would be a regular time and place, a 
regular amount to read, and steady progress 
through a book instead of skipping from one 
place to another at the youngster’s fancy. 

But there must be no coercion, no compul- 
sion, no apparent teaching, if the best results 
are to be obtained; and the adult must be infi- 
nitely patient, willing to go slowly, to wait, to 
repeat, and to drop any task whatever in order 
to read when the child himself wishes to do so. 

Aside from the reading itself, Erik is already 
beginning to gain from printed material ideas 
which add to his knowledge or pleasure. I have 
heard him quote meditatively to himself: ‘‘The 
birds fly to the sunny South when it is cold”’; 
“The moon is not so far away as the sun’”’; ‘““The 
seesaw goes up and down’’; and in a recent con- 
ception of imaginary playmates he announced 
that their names were John and Confucius— 

the second indicating that both 


Erik runs fast. 

Erik is a good bo;;. 

A black horse trots fast. 

A little baby cries. 

See the baby. The baby is pretty. 

Erik isa sleepy boy. Erik will go 
to bed. Not now. Soon. 

Horse. Cat. Dog. Cow. Bird. 
Camel. Pig. Fox. Rabbit. Elephant. 
Monkey. 

Baby. Boy. Girl. Man. Lady. 
Mother. Father. Grandma. Erik. 

Apple. Orange. Prune. Potato. 
Dinner. Book. Magazine. Paper. 
Pencil. Card. 


One day I took Erik in my lap 
and read to him the first story in 
a primer, pointing to each word. 


IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not 

arrive promptly on the first day of the month, do not 
assume that it has been lost in transit. A large part of the 
edition of THE LaprEes’ Home JourNAL is transported by 
the Government in freight cars. With the terribly con- 
gested condition of the railroads at this time delays are 
inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you on the 
first day of the month, waitja few days before writing to 
us. By that time it will probably be in your hands. 
Newsdealers’ copies may also be delayed. 


acca were reminiscences from his books. 


He has also summarized the 
content of the more interesting 
stories to us, partly in his own 
words, partly in remembered 
phrases. Thus he is beginning to 
learn story-telling from the book 
instead of depending on his par- 
ents. But this mental exercise is 
not at the expense of any physical 
development. He is taller, heavier 
and more robust than the average 
three-year-old child; sleeps ad- 
mirably, plays strenuously, and is 
considered by all a splendid speci- 
men of physical health as well as 
a model of good humor. 


Hours Drudgery Once Claimed 
Now Saved for Needed Duties 


E woman who would help others, first 
helps herself. She adopts labor-saving 
devices. She makes home-keeping easy. 

Thus she saves hours for war work, charities 
and recreation. 

Perhaps the most frequently needed of 
these household helps is the 


BISSELL’S 


“CYCO” BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


and Bissell’s strong suction Vacuum Sweeper. 
Each is supreme for its particular purpose. 
Practically no other article of home equip- 
ment saves so much time and drudgery. It 
makes sweeping a pleasant task. And it also 
makes homes more healthful. All germ- 
laden dust and dirt is quickly and thoroughly 
removed—not scattered. 
Prices $4.00 to $7.00, Vacuum Sweepers $6.75 
to $13.00—depending on style 


At dealers’ everywhere. Interesting booklet, 
“The Care of Rugs and Carpets,”’ on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Use This Chest 


REE 


We Pay Freight 
onanyone of 90 styles of Famous 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. Use it 15 F 
days Free. Pack in woolens, furs, plumes actory to 
—any clothing you value; protect themfrom ome 
moths, mice, dust, damp. We guarantee a Piedmont to do this, 
Saves money in the protection it gives. Beautiful designs. Every 
home should have one. Lasts a lifetime. Makes ideal presents. 
Write today for big catalog mailed free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 51, Statesville, N. C. 


irectfrom 


picturing hundredsof Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists and 
Corsets — specially designed 
for mothers-to-be yet equally 
appropriate for wear after 
the maternity period—will be 
sent toyou absolutelyfree. 
Oldest and largest Mater- /. 
nity Specialists in the 
world. All apparel made 
y ourselves. Best ma- 
terials. Correct styles. 
Lowest prices. Send 


for YOUR copy of / tte f 


this BookTODAY. / 4 


Lane Bryant 
DEPT. J 2 
Fifth Ave. New York 


Cash Paid 


for Spare Time 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
would like to pay you 
$1.00 an hour for your 
spare time. Would you 
like to earn that much 
extra? The work is 
pleasant, easy and very 
profitable. For details 
write today to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
429 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
; 
| For Mothers-to-be 
HIS big 64 page Style Book Book 
REF | 
}//64 A 
//Pages 
FREE 
Write 
TO-DAY i 
| | 


HE women of America are willing and anxious to do their part in 
war-winning. No better evidence of this can be asked than the 
active endeavors of housewives everywhere, changing long estab- 
lished kitchen, pantry and table customs to meet the Nation’s needs. 


We want to help. And therefore we want to place in the hands of every 
woman who will request it a copy of our practical, modern book on house- 
hold economics—‘‘ The Business of Being a Housewife.” 


This book was edited by domestic science authorities of national reputa- 
tion. It contains valuable recipes, economical menus, and a vast amount 
of other information of much interest and importance to the housewife. 


Every progressive woman should have this book, A FREE copy will be 
sent you on request. Send your name to Armour and Company, Domestic 
Science Department, Division 39, Chicago. In writing mention your 
dealer’s name and state if he handles Armour Products. 


Oval Label Foods 


(In Packages) 


These are America’s thrift foods, and our book, “The Business of Being 
a Housewife,’’ tells how to use them in the best and most economical way. 
All Armour Quality Products represent the highest value in nourishment 
and flavor. They save time, are practically without waste, and because 
of uniformly-maintained quality they are economical to buy. 


Try any of these pure foods and then put an assortment on your pantry 
shelves, knowing that the quality of one proves the goodness of all. For 
the Oval Label is the identifying mark of Armour’s highest grade products. 
Your own grocer can get them for you from Armour’s nearest branch house. 


Ask Your Dealer for These Oval Label Products: 


Stockinet Star Ham Eggs Package Foods 
“*Simon Pure’? Sausage tables, Pork and Beans, 
Vegetole (Shortening) Grape Juice canutButter, S 
aporated Milk, Rice, 
Cloverbleom Butter Jams and Jellies Hominy, Coffee, etc. Member of the 


United States Food 
Adminisiration 


2439 


ARMOUR x» COMPANY 


CwartEs: The Colonel commanding rates 
a salute too! 


[Both brothers salute RutH, who lifts her arm 
high in the air. Then she catches up a small 
flag from a table and waves it as they pass 
from sight. All follow out except the MAjor. 

[Enter Doctor BARTON, right, as the MAJOR 
lets himself slowly down into his chair. The 
doctor stands unobserved for a minute while 
the Major beats his clenched fist upon his 
knee, his lips pressed tightly together. 


Doctor Barton (advancing, and speaking 
very gently): Well, you can let go now, old 
chap. It’s only Lynn. 

Major (looking up quickly): Bless you, 
Lynn—I’m glad to see you—just now. But— 
Ican’t let go. I’ve got to hang on—like grim 
death. Don’t pity me—it’s all right. Just 
get _ well enough to do some real job, will 
you 

Doctor BARTON: What kind of a job? 

Major: Something that’ll back those boys! 
Something that’ll cost me a year of life for 
every month I put into it—that’s all I want. 
Something that means red blood. 

Doctor Barton: It strikes me that it’s 
little short of red blood you’re spending now. 
Do you realize you’re bucking a lot of people 
up, not to mention the boys? Why, the con- 
tagion of that spirit of yours—the force of it, 
man—it’s not a thing to reckon in common 
terms. 

Major (with down-bent head): It’s little 
enough, justkeeping from moping and grouch- 
ing—and I don’t always do that. I want 
something: big to do, Lynn—something big! 
Oh, God—to see them go—and to have to 
stay behind! (Quickly): Forgive me, Lynn— 
it’s your confounded sympathy! Why don’t 
you pitch into me—tell me I’m whining? 
That’ll stiffen me in a jiffy! 


Doctor Barton (smiling): You're whining, 


Sandy! Buck up! 

Major (throwing back his head): Im not 
whining! I won’t whine! Whatever I do I 
won’t do that. Look at that blessed woman— 
the boys’ mother. She’s not whining—she’s a 
soldier! I’ll fight by her side—till you get me 
fit for my big job, Lynn. And mind, you hurry 
all you know. 

Doctor Barton: Your big job just now 
Sandy, is exactly what you're doing. It’s 
about the biggest one I know—and you'll let 
me say I never saw it better done. Why, 
man, every time I come to see youl go away 
feeling I can face anything I have toface. I’m 


When the Boys Came Home 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


supposed to be bracing you—that’s the doc- 
tor’s duty—but it’s you who brace me. Just 
the sight of you (Breaks off and paces 
across the room ta conceal his emotion.) 

Major (humbly): I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand. 

Doctor BARTON (quickly recovering himself 
and speaking warmly): Vl bet you don’t. But 
I do. Listen, Sandy Webb: When I was a 
little chap they made me learn a lot of Bible 
verses, and one of ’em in particular has always 
stayed by me. I used to wonder over it when 
Iwasakid. I don’t any more. Every time I 
come to see you I think of it. Want to know 
what it is?Pp—“‘He that ruleth his spirit 

MAjJor (lifting his hand): No, no, Lynn 

Doctor Barton (determinedly): You’ve got 
to hear it—‘“‘is better than he that taketh a 
city.”’ Sandy, the boys have gone to take the 
city—Berlin, I hope. But you 

Major: No, no, man, I can’t bear it! I’m 
not worthy of it! 

Doctor Barton: Look here—why aren’t 
you wearing those medals of yours—to-night 
of all nights? The Croix de Guerre—the Mé- 
daille Militaire—why not, eh? 

Major (smiling): I am. (Unbuttons his 
blouse and shows them fastened upon his shirt.) 

Doctor Barton: My word! (Strides across 
the room again rapidly.) Sandy, I’m the one 
who can’t bear it. I can’t bear it any longer. 
I’m going to enlist to-morrow for surgical serv- 
ice overseas. I’ve held off all this time—but 
I’ve got to go now. You're sending me. I’ve 
listened to a lot of eloquent fellows recruiting 
for the profession, but I’ve argued that my 
duty was here. I don’t believe it is any longer. 
If you can spare me ’ 

MAJor (with a tremendous grip upon him- 
self): I can—and I guess—you’ve given me 
my big job, Lynn. 

Doctor BARTON (wheeling about quickly): 
What? Are you going to miss me like that? 
Then—I—won’t go. You’ve borne enough. 
You 

Major (with quiet force): Yes, you will go— 
I want you togo. I’m gloriously happy about 
it. You see (smiling) it makes me a bit of a 
recruiting officer. Isn’t that a big job? 

Doctor Barton: Sandy Webb (comes across 
ani grips the Major’s hand), shall I go? 

MAJor (looking straight into his eyes): Yes! 

Doctor Barton: And will you back me up 
here at home? 

Major: With all I am or ever hope to be! 


(CurTAIN) 


Follow the Kids of 


Marshalltown 


schools of Marshalltown, Iowa, decided 
that it would be a very desirable thing to 

do to learn if possible just how conscious the 
school children were that we were at war, and 
at the same time in just what degree the 
nation’s needs in these war days had got into 
their little heads. So a simple question was 
asked: “HowcanI help win the war?”’ And 
82 of the answers received, all spontaneously 
given, are presented here for the sake of other 
little Americans and their fathers and mothers: 

Do mother’s work, so she can knit. 

Pull rosin. 

Sell papers and buy my own clothes. 

Go without candy and gum. 

Go without a Christmas tree. 

Ask my parents not to buy me anexpensive 
Christmas present. 

Sell old iron for the Red Cross. 

Keep well so as to save doctor bills. 

Help my grandma, so she can knit a sweater 
for my brother when he goes to Camp Dodge. 

Eat sorghum instead of sugar. 

Get in my wood without being told. 

Go, without any turkey Thanksgiving. 

Sing patriotic songs. 

Love and salute the flag. 

Send pictures to soldiers. 

Raise a garden next summer, 

Save my clothes by not letting them get 
torn. 

Stop going to picture shows. 

Give entertainments and send money to the 
Red Cross. 

Be careful of my clothes so my mother will 
not have to patch, and can knit. 

Have wheatless, meatless and sweetless days 
at home, 

Care for a pen of chickens to conserve the 
beef and pork supply. 

Follow the gospel of the ‘‘ clean plate.” 

Eat less food. 

Gather nuts, 

Stop using “bean shooters.” 

Sell old brass, copper and zinc. 

Save money to go through school so I can 
take the place of someone who has gone to war. 

Send Bibles and papers to soldiers. 

Ask for food made of corn. 

Go to church and Sunday school. 

Be satisfied with what I have. 

Plant trees for gun stocks. 

Make inventions for fighting. 

Hold yarn for mother while she winds it. 

Get along without cats and dogs. They eat 
too much. 

Make scrapbooks of funny pictures and 
stories for the soldiers. 

Kill rats because they eat grains. 

Eat leftovers. 

Save my shoes by not skating on the soles of 
them. 

Save papers and supplies at school. 


O= day a wise teacher in the public 


Pray God every night that we may win. 

Give 10 cents a week to support a Belgian 
child a day. 

Write cheering letters to soldiers inthe Army. 

Fertilize my garden now for next year. 

Get along without frosting on my cake. 

Get along without scuffing my feet (save 
shoes). 

Persuade my parents to sign Food Pledges. 

Clean rugs. 

Collect tin foil, for it is very valuable. 

‘ Teach others to be thrifty who do not know 
ow. 

, Pg careful of my teeth so as to save dentist 
ills. 

Pick out a cap that will wear the best and 
then take care of it. 

Sell Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps. 

Always ask, when I buy anything: ‘‘Do I 
really need that?” 

Save pins and buttons off of old clothes for 
children whose mothers cannot afford to buy 
them. 

Darn my stockings as soon as there is a 
tiny hole so it won’t get larger. 

Look over our scrap bags for cloth that can 
be used for garments or quilts. 

Be careful of my clothes by not getting on 
the ground or pushing others down. 

Pick up rags and sell them, giving proceeds 
to Red Cross. 

Feed my dog nothing but what would be 
thrown away. 

Keep my clothes clean, so my mother will 
not have to wash them. When she washes 
them it wears them out. 

Make homemade candy and sell it for Red 
Cross. 

Depend wholly upon God. 

Go without eating between meals. 

Get along without teasing for things. 

Urge my brother to join the Army or Navy 

Ask for wheatless breakfast foods. 

Save gasoline. 

Do without valentines. 

Encourage patriots but not slackers. 

Send athletic supplies to camps. 

Get along with less jelly on my bread. 

Save street-car fare and put the money in my 
Red Cross box. 

Use less sirup on my cakes. 

Help grandma so she will find time to teach 
mamma to knit. 

Eat butter substitutes. 

Eat potato skins. $ 

Have boiled chicken instead of fried. 

Gather wood and coal which might be 
wasted. 

Take care of baby so mother can help in the 
Red Cross work. 

Study hard. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea for grown-up 
“*kids’”” everywhere to take a tip from these 
Marshalltown youngsters. 
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Sunkist Lemonade 
Aristocrat of Soft Drinks 


When thirsty and tired, drink a 
refreshing, efficient Sunkist Lemon- 
ade. It is nature’s beverage. 

This old-time favorite has never 
been supplanted because no other 
fills its place as a thirst-quencher. 

There’s a fine quality in pure 
Sunkist Lemonade that sets it apart 
from ordinary drinks. 


Delicious Salad Dressings 


Miss Bradley makes delicious French 
and Mayonnaise dressings with lemon 
juice instead of vinegar. Her recipes 
appear on pages 33 and 35 in “‘Sunkist 
Recipes.” Send the coupon for this 
book. 

The famous chefs in our best hotels 
are also making their dressings with 
lemon juice. The result is an exquisite 
flavor. 

Make your dressings as they do. 
See how zestful they are with this 
luscious “ blend of lemon.” 


Reasons for Garntshing 


From the Food Administration’s 
Cook Book"? 

“Make the new foods appetizing 
and attractive,” says the Food Ad- 
ministration’s War Cook Book,— 
for, ‘“‘by means of garnishing, sauces 
and judicious seasoning the house- 


.3 tablespoons Sunkist Lemon juice 


Daintiest of War-Time Pastries 


Alice Bradley’s Lemon Pie 


Made with Bread-crumbs and without Butter 


Miss Bradley is principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston. A famous domestic science expert, known the country over. 
Her recipes are followed by tens of thousands of good cooks. 

The incomparable recipe printed below is her idea of a luscious 
war-time pie. 


GEM of a pie,’’ is what you will say when you taste 
this daintiest of pastries. 


Scores of families already, by unanimous vote, have 
elected it Best of War-Time Desserts. 

It’s a connoisseur’s pie. It fairly melts in the mouth. 
Let your men-folks try it. 


The Unequalled Recipe 


11% cups soft bread crumbs over. Let stand until soft. 


3 tablespoons oleomargarine Mix sugar and cornstarch, add egg 


: cup — water yolks, well beaten, and Sunkist Lemon 
cup sugé juice and rind. Combine mixtures. 


1 
1/4 teaspoons cornstarch Bake in one crust anda cover with 
2 egg yolks 

meringue. 


Grated rind one Sunkist Lemon “*Dripping’ may be used in the pie 
crust,” says Miss Bradley, “and a real 
Break bread crumbs into small pieces. war-time, though delicious dessert, is 


Add oleomargarine. Pour boiling water — thus easily prepared.” 


Miss Bradley’s cost for making this pie, at the time 
prepared, was ‘‘lc per 100 calories.’’ 100 calories in 
eggs alone would then have cost 4.2 cents. So while 
economical of materials, this pie is also low in price 
when measured by the energy supplied. 

Send the coupon for ‘“Sunkist Recipes’’ containing 126 recipes which 
show how Miss Bradley uses California Sunkist Lemons. These 


dishes are quickly oa easily prepared, and they meet | many needs of 
war-time. 


California Sunkist Lemons are juicy, tart, and practically seedless. 
They are best for all cooking purposes. Also for garnishing because 
they are waxy, clean and bright: 


Don’t say merely ‘‘lemons’’ when you order. Be sure to say coe 
kist.”” That will get the best lemons grown. 


S CALIF ORNIA 


Uniformly ‘Good Lemons 


wife can sisi her family vote in favor 
of the new foods.” Fresh lemon juice 
is an aid to digestion due to its valuable 


Always Serve with Tea 


It is more than fashionable and at- 
tractive, it is beneficial to serve lemons 
with your tea. 

The “lemon tang” is regarded in 
Europe as just as important in tea 
as the flavor of the tea itself. 

But the main reason for lemon is 
the digestive aid that comes from its 
salts and acids. 


Use in All Soft Drinks 


The fresh, pure juices of Sunkist 
Lemons and Oranges lend flavor and 
character to all soft drinks. 

“Sunkist New-Day Drinks,” our 
new book by Alice Bradley, contains 
53 combinations with grape juice, gin- 
ger ale, other fruit juices, etc. You 
will find this book interesting. Send 
coupon for a copy. 


.Mail This for Miss Bradley’s Recipes 
- California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Dept. E-42, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Place a check mark opposite the book pre- 
ferred—check both if*you want them. We send 
either, or both, free. 

(1 Sunkist Recipes,” by Alice Bradley. 
Sunkist New-Day Drinks,” by Alice Bradley. 


salts and acids. % Name 
So remember “The Witching Drop’ of 

Lemon Juice” whenever you serve fish, 4 Street 

game, meats, vegetables or salad. : 
Remember that the Food Administration City 

urges useful garnishes like this. ne 
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FEET 
By L. Coolidge, M. D. 


NLY recently a distinguished 
4 | general said: ‘A soldier is only 
Br Vil as good as his feet.” When we 

4 fi) think of this and of the fact that 
fy |) two hundred and fifty thousand 
oa of our men were rejected by the 
“$4| examining physicians of the / a 
United States Army because of 
some difficulty with their feet, we have grave 
cause to consider the care of the present gen- 
eration’s feet. Far too little attention is paid 


to the feet of a growing child. Shoes are ex- Elixir of Youth for 


and are allowed to run down at the heels unti Cl k 

= are really a menace to a child’s health. ran a er s oc 
orns, bunions, ingrowing nails, callous spots 

and, perhaps most painful of all, flatfoot or “ 

broken-down arch may be easily caused by 


All fine furniture, new and 
old, looks fresher, brighter 


poorly fitted shoes. In many country places after treatment with 3-in- 

children are allowed to run barefoot all sum- One. Removes “bloom 

mer; then when school opens and they are surface scratches, _ finger- 
obliged to put on shoes again, they suffer marks. Preserves wood and 
acutely; this is especially true if the shoes finish. Use this way: Wring 


are cheap, country-made articles, clumsy and 
heavy for the slim little ankles to drag about. 

The correct shoe for a growing child should 
be broad, with a low, sensible heel. It should 
be straight on the inside, like an infant’s foot. 
It should fit the special child exactly; if it is 
too short the toes will be forced back and 
finally the joints will become distorted and 
bulge out on the sides and above, corns, 
bunions, etc., developing, as a consequence. 
When buying new shoes they should be three- 
quarters of an inch longer than the feet be- 


E are all making sacrifices these cause, when walking, the foot works forward. 


out a soft cloth in cold 
water and: apply a little 


= 
3-in-One 
Rub a small surface at a 
time, rinsing cloth and add- 
ing 3-in-One frequently. 
Dry and polish with soft 
cloth, following wood grain. 


If you’ve never cleaned furniture the 
3-in-One way, start now. It’s great. 


> At all stores in 50c, 25c and 15¢ bot- 
days—women as well as men. The ONE wf the most foolish things a young girl ties; also tn 25¢ Handy Oil Cans. 
does is to wear very high-heeled or narrow- Sample ‘and Dictionary of 
Government asks us to conserve wool— | heeled shoes. coe shoes re the foot bor FREE Uses. A postal brings both. 
~ a most unnatural position and sooner or later 
and what could be easier when we can use | trouble develops. Broken-down arch or flat- + Three-in-One Oil Co. 3 _ 
foot is the most common disorder that such eaerctee 165 CVH. Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 
heels can cause, and a most painful condition see So 
it is. To find out if a child has flatfoot, the Sist 
foot should be dipped in water and then placed 
is on a piece of paper; if flatfoot is present the oh ee dent 
= print will show the whole bottom of the foot. 4 ——_— Bist 
If the foot is a normal one there will be a scoop 
on the inner side where the arched foot does 
e not touch the paper. te 4 
1 S atins a etas If flatfoot is found to be present the mother Rsetaisseinai® wh. 
3 3 should at once take her child to an orthopedic 
(36 inches wide) surgeon = — or pads Col 
i =| or specially made shoes as he deems best for Sanansises. in 
Gowns, blouses, petticoats made of SKINNER’S ie) the special case. The condition should never Sitseaethis MI 
are a practical economy because of their greater | 
wearing quality. iE ox watched until the feet are absolutely nor- j S] 
mal again. 
For sale at all first class Dry Cloaida Stores. Al |. Rubber heels are useful in many cases to - 
r essening the jar when walking. Lace shoes anc 
‘*Look for the N ame in the Selvage”’ support the ankle of the growing child better =~ 


than button ones, and I much prefer lace shoes 
from the time the baby has his first shoes until 
the school child leaves the grammar school at 
least. Low shoes are cool and may be worn 
by children having normally formed feet and 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass, Estab. 1848 A ankles when they are eight or ten years old. I 
Ri ans : do not advise low shoes in winter for children anc 
of any age; a moderately high shoe prevents EM 


many colds. 
_ EEE EEE ——————— Rubbers should be worn by all children 


BECOME A NURSE Ki 5 ‘s = KooBS when the pavements are at all damp, but they 


should never be left on while in school or in the 
Our Graduates Earn CV 


house. Children are apt to be careless about Keep Him q ou 
$15 to $25 a Week | * Crib, Play-Pen, Bassinet, 


this and should be told to remove their rubbers 
at once on going into a warm room. The same 


eye 
is true of rubber boots and arctics. Smiling : ™ 


| enna ne 2 for cost of Crib alone TOCKINGS should also be carefully bought Every housewife should consider S 
are past hospital age limit, for the growing school child. Heavy cot- the daily need of bran. | 


ton stockings for winter and lighter-weight 


send name and address on where indoors or out. Other ex- 
ones for summer are usually best after the 


It is Nature’s laxative. 
postcard for yearbook ex- clusive features warn you against 


inf _ | Substitutes. d child is three or four years old. If they are too Pettijohn Ss conceals that bran in a 4 pe 
short they will cramp the toes and be as un- delightful dish, and makes it always Dt 
trained nursing. State age. E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co poorly welcome. 
- e ave seams that are rough on the inside or 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. have knots they may cause much discomfort ll q 
315 Main St. Jamestown, ILY. |. Bits. Co., Sorento, Canede to the tender little feet. The mother should Y ‘Il 
feel inside of the new stockings to see that they abits. You will never ag without it ; 
are perfectly smooth. If they can be bought if you try it for one week 2 
with rights and lefts, like shoes and rubbers, A 


so much the better. Fi 
Stockings that have cheap dye in them (= tti Se! 
should not be bought as they may in some 


cases poison the skin of the feet. Stockings 


should be changed at least three or four times A Flaked Cereal Dainty = 
weekly. ‘ } 80% Wheat Product including the Bran 
Feet that ped perspire are very —20% Oats 
fensive to the child himself as well as to other ‘AC flak 
persons. Such feet should be carefully bathed hide 2 pat 
in salt water night and morning and a dusting Pettijohn’s Flour—75 percentGovernment H 
powder of talcum freely used. If this is not Standard flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. g 
enough then try applying a lotion made of Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Vv 
four a of tannic acid to two fluid ounces of Both sold in packages only. (1965) H 
bay A 
it child has that are always cold the 
ao aie circulation of the blood may not be very good e te 
PU M N U and be taken. Red pepper Educate Your Child 
sprinkled in the shoes, or newspaper linings 
] M ASON CAPS | Ae ' placed inside the shoes, sometimes help. The In Your Own Home a 
Lined constant use of a hot-water bag in bed for a ‘Under the direction of 2 
orcelain Lin child who has cold feet, after he has outgrown Inc. fi 
doce. & ible! Send 15 cents to Vivaudou Remember that a child’s feet are a very im- vaste of 
thoroughly sanitary, and protects your canning portant part of his little growing body, and } 
perfectly. St. Paul St West, Montreal) for a Wm i take all possible care of them so that these ing children. For ioceetion write, Ic 
DREY Sta-Brite Caps are qzonomionls they generous sample of Mavis or & : = little soldiers of the future will have strong stating age of child. Also ask for 8 
of ensited cansed goods ankles and fect if they are ever called upon to new book 
They costnomorethanordinary Mason JarCaps. be © burden of another war. The Calvert School, 10 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
| If your dealer does not handle Drey Sta- : 
§ Brite Porcelain Caps, send us his name ; ; jpn ‘a V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. I 
Made only by e Star-Spangled Banner,” as published AN M AK 
SCHRAM GLASS MFG. CO. NY in Tue Lapres’ Home Journar for July, 1918, MONEY 


Manufacturers of . ¢ is held by Carl Fischer, of New York. Inad- OTHER WOMEN DO—YOU CAN : 

DREY PERFECT MASON JARS vertently this was not stated in connection pur I 

of Clear Glass ee he Hee p Ee sf with the publication of the arrangement in whole time. No money or experience 1 necessary —we ‘ 

1100 Federal Reserve St. Me. Tue Home Journat for July, 1918. teach you—di designs. FREE. Write to-day. 
=" ViVAUDOU PARIS-New Yorx Mitchell & Church Co., 429 Water 
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NEW ENGLAND and NEW YORK 


| Offers a six-year course of study em- 

| bracing two years of college. Meets 
exacting demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information 
address The Secretary, Box AB, 

| Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 

ings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Vir- 

inia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, 

Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 

thleti under the direction of 

Europea American instructors. Students from 32 
States. For catalogue, address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres, 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
Sist year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Preparatory. Finish- 
ing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Stu- 
dents from every section of U. S. and outside. Recommended by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $385. Box 965, Buena Vista, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Women Founded 1842 
College course (4 years), College preparatory (2 years). 
Limited to 250 students. Write for catalogue. 

MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 340, HOLLINS, VA. 


ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years 
advanced work.: Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in 
mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address Rev. 
Geo. W. Lay, D.C.L., Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. C. 


: FOR WOMEN. Four year 
Sweet Briar College College Course. Degree ac- 
cepted as basis for graduate work in leading colleges and universities. 
Students received on certificate from accredited schools. Art, Music, 
Home Economics. Unexcelled location and climate. For catalogue 
and views of college, address the Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Va. 
EmILige Watts McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY Junior College 


Est. 1812. Near White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. 
Outdoorlife. Juniorcollegeandcollegepreparatorycourse. Accredited 
by State University and leading colleges. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Business and elective courses. Terms $325. 
Ropert H. Apvams, A. M., President, Box 72, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, Episco- 
pal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A teacher to 
every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON 
DUVAL, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for young women which fits them to 
play the woman's part. Students fifteen to twenty-three 
yeas of age. Academic work, home economics, art, music. 

Address CHEvyY CHASE SCHOOL, Box J, Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


A Higher School for Young Women 


Two-year diploma course covers advanced work 
in general subjects: electives in Art, Music, Busi- 
ness and Vocational Training. 65-acre campus. 32 
fine buildings including modern gymnasium. 18 
minutes from Washington, D. C. ames E, 
Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., President. For finely illus- 
trated catalog and further information, address 


L The Registrar, Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 


1883 Maryland College 1918 
FOR WOMEN 
COURSES—College ane! College, B. A., B. L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. eacher’s Certificate; 
. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate; Expression, B. O. 
Teacher's Certificate. 
ADVANTAGES—64 Years’ History, Strong 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 
elevation, near Washington, fireproof buildings, pin 
min; pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
ideal size, personal care. 
Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 


VircriniA, Abingdon, Box 240. 
Founded 1853. A school 
Martha Washington College in the 
tains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 years’ college 
work with A. B. degree. Two-years Preparatory. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus. Terms, 
$325. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lone, D. D., President. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 56th year. 
$500—no extras. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students from 
many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Petersburg, Va. 230 College Place, Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 


Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letics. $325. 27th session opens September 17th. Address 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421, Front Royal, Va. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 

° 2 An English and Classical Schodl 
Science Hill Schoo for Girls. College Preparatory 
Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
‘Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, Cornell University. 94th year. Piano, 
Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Hockey, Horsebackriding. Rate$450. Mrs.W.T.PoynNTER, Principal, 


CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. 
Its complete organization, and splendid 
equipment, offer exceptional facilities for 
students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


Year Opens 
September 19, 1918 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts ani recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
. paniment, 


Dramatic Departm 
Practical training i in 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


The Cambridge School of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture for Women 
Professional training in architecture and landscape architecture, 
particularly with reference to domestic work. Also course in town 
planning and industrial housing for advanced students. Register 
now. Booklet. Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cushing Academy 


Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H.S. Cows tt, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 

_Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 

Specialized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice work. 
Connection between primary and kindergarten emphasized. One 
and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 866 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


AVERETT COLLEGE. 

young women; 
59th year (formerly Roanoke Institute). 4 year prepara- 
tory, 2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. New Building, library, laboratories. 80 resident 
students; faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 
C. E. Crosland, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box C, Danville, Va. 


ASHLEY H ALL A school for girls, offering a 

broad variety of courses, in- 

cluding college reparation with certificate privileges to 

st women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 

modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advan- 

tages in southern climate. Catalogue on request. Mary 
VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S. C 


Virginia Intermont College Fer Git!s 


and Young 
Women. 34th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 feet. 
New gy i and sw g pool. Catalog. 


Va., Bristol, Box 140, H. G. MorrsinGER, A. M., Pres. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN . 

In finest residential section of National Capital. Two 

years’ course for High School graduates, general and spe- 

cial courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


and NEW JERSEY 


61st year. Oldest School 
City and = pee advantages. Ideal: Development of 
well rsonality through intellectual, moral, social 
and foo dle training. Courses: High Sch ool Graduates; 
Home making; College Preparatory; General. 

Piano Expression Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Voice Secretarial Short Story Writing Art 

Violin Sewing Interior Decoration French 

Harp. Millinery First AidtoInjured Spanish 
ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basten; 
Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Dril! 

Miss S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box L, Gene 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 


4 A co-educational school 
Wy yomning Seminary bove and girls get 
a vision of the highest purposes of life. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
ience. Military trainin Gymnasium_and Athletic 
fields. 74th year. Endow —low rates. Catalog. L. L. 
SPRAGUE, D. D., President, Kingston, Pa. 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the mountains. Main Line P. R. R. New gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 


A.R. Grier, Pres.,P. S. Moulton, A. B., Headmaster, Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
PENN HALL ScHoor For Girts. College Preparatory. 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views. 
Address Frank S. MacItt, A. M., Prin., Box D. 


FREEHOLD Military SCHOOL 


For Sixty-five Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. 
Just enough military training to 
inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self- 

reliance. Study and play care- 
fully supervised. One teacher to ten 
boys. Complete equipment, build- 
ings remodeled and refurnished. 
Athletic field. All sports. Health- 
ful, convenient location. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 
Box 913, Freehold, N. J. 


For the all-around educa- 
PEDDIE tion of manly boys. Ath- 


campus. Prepares for 
rates. Lower School 


college and business life. 
for boys from 11 to 14. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 9 X, Hightstown, N. J. 


Dickinson Seminary. preparation for College a Specialty. 
Certificate priviteges. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, 
Large campus a d athletic field. Coach. Swimming pool. Two 
gymnasiums. Ct-educational. Separate dormitories. High ideals. 
Homelike atmospi ere. Rates $450. Send for Cai 

es., BENJAMiN C. Conner, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 


> 
Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) & 
Emma — Cow ss, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for on col- 
leges. Strong g course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping 
Porch. Resident vee earn ee. For catalogue address THE 
Secretary, Hollid 


WorcestTER, Massachusetts. 
M : One and two year 
Worcester Domestic Science School 
making courses. Red Cross Work. Trainsfor teachers of cookery, sew- 
ing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal 


Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
OpensSept.24,1918. Address Mrs.F.A.WETHERED, 158InstituteRoad 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 38th 
f year opens Sept. 23rd. 
Address HArry SEYMouR Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Physica! 
Established 1881. 
_ Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


_PINE MANOR— 


A School for Home Efficiency 


ates of Dana Hall and other sec- 
ondary schools. Higher cultural 
studies, with emphasis on all subjects per- 
taining to the management of the home. 
Country life and sports. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. Catalog on application. 


AA ses of Du course for the: gradu- 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparations for college or business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. Christian influence. 7 build- 
ings. Athletics. Separate department for young boys. Moderate cost. 
GerorceE L, Piimpton, Principal, 62 School Street, Tilton, N. H, 


10,000 trained. 89 per ct. holding leading 


School of positions. Summer Courses. Write about 


; special opportunities for Public Speaking. 
Expression Dr. Curry’s books (used everywhere) and 


“Expression.”” Year opens October 3rd. Come to Headquarters, 


DR.S.S.CURRY,308 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 7t2ins for 


supervisors of 
music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, History, Form, Ear 
Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchéstra Conducting. Limited 


number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N.Y. 


WESTERN STATES 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Founded by Clara Baur 


Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. 
tional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work, 
advanced study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral 


ALF a century in the front rank of American Music 
Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Excep- 


Training, Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, 
PublicSchool Musicand Drawing. Engage- 
ments forgraduates. Attractivelyappointed 
residence buildings.- For catalog address 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teach- 
ers Course. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 66th 
year. Separate building for ist and 2nd year academic students. 
Catalog. Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


FERRY H ALL College preparatory and general high 

school courses, two years of junior col- 

lege work and special instruction in music, expression and domestic 

arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 

twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address 

Miss Evotse R. Trematn, Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Ill. 


School of the Brown County Ursulines 


74th Year. Close association between student and teacher. 
Careful instruction in practical and cultural courses. Coun- 

home with 400 acres of high ground. Dairy, orchard 
and lawn. Two hours from Cincinnati. Address MOTHER 
Mary ANGELO. Write for View Book. St. Martin, Ohio. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
An accredited and standard schéol for A 


seven’ 
grade. Catalogue L. 
Miss Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 78th Year 
’ Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary-of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two year courses. 29th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, we location, 
adequate equipment. For catalog and full informa- 
tion address THE SECRETARY, 


Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 


FOREST PARK COLLEGE sr 
College, usc, Vila, and Grammar School. Certificate privi- 
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Never Such Muffins 
As These Before! 


AKE Beech-Nut Peanut Butter muffins today. 
4. Feast your eyes on their golden-brown appetizing- 
ness. Feast your nostrils on their mouth-watering fra- 
grance. Then feast your sense of taste! 
And after you've all feasted, the whole family will say: 
“No muffins ever tasted so good before!” 


RECIPE FOR BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER MUFFINS: 


1 egg well-beaten 2 tablespoons sugar’ 

1 tablespoon butter or butter substitute 2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y% cup rye flour % cup milk 

¥% cup corn meal Y% teaspoon salt 


A little nutmeg, if desired 2 tablespoons Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
*The sugar may be omitted, or 2 tablespoons syrup substituted. 
Mix butter, peanut butter and sugar, add beaten egg and 
salt, then milk; lastly flour and baking powder sifted together. 
Bake in deep muffin tins in a quick oven. 


st Along with this appetizing deliciousness comes also solid Branp New Recrres: Write to- 
bstantial nourishment. Scientists have found the food Cay, 

dred and:One Recipes with 
value of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter to be three times that of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 
steak, four times that of eggs. And because of its full per- Delicious new dishes for break- 
centage of natural peanut oil, it helps you save fats. Order fast, luncheon, dinner, supper. 


Practical, economical, timely. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and try these muffins today. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK, “Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


experience as a hostess, Winthrop Carver 
looked at }.cradmiringly. For here was a sub- 
ject on which all of them stood in absolute 
equality,on which they need have no reticence 
or concealments. 

The “gentleman friend” swung round in his 
chair, anxious to do something that would 
please and get attention, and, with his experi- 
ence in the forestry service as the only possible 
field of romantic narration, he began to tell 
Mildred about finding a deserted cabin in the 
woods. “And, say, the things that were living 
there—you wouldn’t believe it! There was 
squirrels, of course, and a hole where a wood- 
chuck came in, and there was a wild cat and 
kittens. Say, Jim, how many kittens did that 
wild cat have?” 

The question was put to Wicks, busily en- 
gaged in passing a conserve on the opposite 
side of the table. The embarrassed footman 
reddened and pretended not to hear; then, as 
the question was repeated, he straightened up 
and out of the servant class and, as Waddell 
stood petrified with horror, answered clearly: 
““Three at first. One got away.” 

David, hurrying to the rescue of the belea- 
guered footman, asked Wicks what became of 
the kittens. 

“T believe they were sent to the Bronx, sir. 

There’s two up there that come from that 
way. 
And Ruth Ansell, with a sudden tolerance 
which the intellectual aristocracy does not 
always exhibit, said that they must be the ones 
she had seen there last summer; and Alice 
West wished she had seen them; and Arthur 
Wintermute said he would go and see them; 
and, under the protection of a general buzz of 
interest in those wild-cat kittens, the trying 
incident was snowed under. 


Mamie Epstein’s eyes had 
kept circling the table ceaselessly—the 
people, the flowers, thé dishes, the silver, the 
relays of delicate, unaccustomed foods—noth- 
ing escaped her; at the same time she held 
up her end of the conversation with Winthrop 
Carver. 

Ellen Forsythe, sitting farther down the ta- 
ble, felt that she must somehow overcome the 
disadvantages that were descending upon her 
in this unsympathetic, bourgeois environment. 
So she turned to Nick Van Arsdale and, with a 
slight clinking of the entomological specimens, 
inquired casually: ““Do you deep-breathe?” 

Nick jumped. He had been talking round 
the curve of the table with Ruth Ansell’s 
brother, on whose hockey team he had played. 
beg your pardon?” he said blankly. 

“Do you deep-breathe?” 

Nick’s mind was full of athletics, and he 
took this to be a new phrase on the same 
subject. ‘ Not very, but [ think I shall get my 
chest expansion up before the end of the year.’’ 

“Oh,” cried Ellen, ‘it isn’t that! It’s to get 
inspiration and concentration, It’s psychol- 
ogy—really.”’ 

Nick’s eyes began to dance. ‘The girl was 
evidently a freak, and such a chance! And 
then he caught Mildred’s look and, collapsing 
under its entreaty, answered Ellen with a 
beautiful consideration that made her feel a 
little goddess of wisdom and fount of inspira- 
tion. 

Mamie had been disconcerted by the fact 
that her “gentleman friend” had not been 
seated next her at dinner, and she was further 
confused by the fact that he clutched Mildred 
in an almost frantic embrace and bore her into 
the dance. This was not the accepted conduct 
east of the Bowery! But on Winthrop Car- 
vers asking her, quite formally, if he could 
have the pleasure of dancing with her, she was 
comforted. And if this “real swell” did not 
hold her so close, nor swing her so fast, nor talk 
to her so much as one of the East Side boys 
would have done, she still got a great and 
tremulous pleasure out of it. 

Andrew Carver, on his way toa later engage- 
ment, appeared at the ballroom door with 
Apperson Forbes beside him. Mildred ran 
across to her great-uncle and, quite casually, 
smiled at Apperson Forbes, such a sweet frank 
smile, and was so overwhelmingly lovely as she 
did it that, looking into her eyes, which were 
almost on a level with his, he felt a cold prick- 
ling in his long, stiff spine. 

Old Andrew’s eyes twinkled as they traveled 
round the room. No pleasing eccentricity of 
costume or pretense of elegance escaped him. 
Even so mild an adventure delighted him. 
‘*!’m afraid these young people don’t fit their 
steps very well,” he chuckled to Aunt Millicent. 
‘“But what’s that they appear to be doing 
now?” 


AVID’S voice came across the room: “A 

batch of Hungarians that we had in a 
concentration camp did it like this—it isn’t 
the Czardas exactly—more rudimentary and 
lots more fun, I got them to teach me; most 
of the company learned. The advantage is 
that you can do it without any other music 
than a drum.” 

The young people formed about him as he 
stamped and glided and kicked across the floor. 
And then Ruth Ansell tried to follow and al- 
most fell over her own feet. And Mildred set 
her hands on her hips and began, and Arthur 
Wintermute and Nick. And finally Ellen For- 
sythe slid out upon the floor, and the steps 
and the stamps and the glides and the strange 
five-four time seemed things she had been born 
to, and the red smock floated out and the beads, 
and the trophies clanked, and she was a new 
dancer, dancing a new dance, and quite sur- 
prisingly lovely as she did it. 

They all tried it again and again, and the 
orchestra leader tucked his violin under his 
chin and evolved out of his inner consciousness 
a melody in the elusive rhythm and came out 


from behind his screen of palms, a lambent- 
eyed figure who kept the time with a tapping 
heel. It was, he told them, a dance of the 
peasants in the little villages of the Carpa- 
thians—a dance around the fire in the evening, 
and danced together by the master and the 
servant, and even by the lord from the castle, 
sometimes, when he was a boy. 

And they all stamped and glided and 
snapped their fingers in the air as they spun 
around. Mamie Epstein’s fat little legs and 
Ruth Ansell’s long, shambling ones, the “‘gen- 
tleman friend’s” rented coat tailsand Nick Van 
Arsdale’s superlative clothes—all cutting up 
the same capers in the air. 


ND then the leader of the orchestra—he 

seemed hardly to touch the violin to make 

the music come—cried exultantly: ‘See, it is 

the morning of the day, and the hunters leave 

their sweethearts for the chase—see-all!”? And 

he caught Mildred round the waist and swung 
her swiftly in farewell. ‘‘See all!’ 

And Nick caught the girl nearest him, and 
David valiantly swung Ruth Ansell, and the 
room was filled with whirling skirts. 

“‘Now,” cried the violinist, ‘it is the music 
of the hunt’’; and he began a smooth racing 
melody, which the rest of his orchestra, step- 
ping out from behind the palms, carried on as 
he led the men round in the swift rush of the 
syncopated five-four gliding, stamping step, 
while the girls pressed back against the wall. 

He changed the rhythm and the -men 
stopped, panting. Now, he told them, it was 
the village at the close of the day, and there 
came the song of the mothers to their babies, 
and then, away off in the distance, the return 
of the hunters. 

The young men started again without wait- 
ing for the leader, as the rhythm grew faster. 
Nick began it and the others followed. Old 
Andrew’s dapper little feet stirred in his per- 
fect pumps, his old blood quickened in his 
veins. Apperson Forbes, too, was touched 
with the excitement, but his feet stiffened in 
his boots, his fingers threaded themselves 
stiffly. In the ordered universe which he un- 
derstood, emotions and freedoms were expected 
to stay rigidly in the pigeonholes where they 
belonged. 

The hunting song swelled higher, and the 
returning hunters whirled their sweethearts to 
the quickening beat of the music; and then 
on, round and round the imaginary fire in the 
imaginary village in the imaginary hills, till the 
real Carpathians seemed to rise and shelter 
them, and the real streams to come tumbling 
over the rocks, and each boy’s arm was round 
the waist of his real sweetheart, and each girl’s 
hand in that of her real lover, as the wild music 
withits unfettered rhythm carried them on and 
on. And then, from the freedom of the edge 
of the world, the beat of the music changed 
subtly, and the key rose from maddening 
minor cadences up to the serene major, and 
the wild melody was tamed and chained and 
faltered and died away—and they were all 
back in Mrs. Carver’s ballroom again, with a 
still orchestra sitting behind palms. 

Mary Carver bade her guests good night 
wearily. As an example of how impossible it 
was to mix young people of divergent tradi- 
tions into a smooth social paste, of how much 
better the Carvers’ way of life was than any 
other way, of how the democratic ideals of the 
Service were socially inapplicable, the dinner 
dance had failed. 

And, to crown it all, the next morning, as 
Mildred was leaving to go back to Minneap- 
olis, she loosed a slender chain from her neck 
on which hung the pink pearl ring. ‘‘ Mother,”’ 
she said, “will you take care of this, please? 
It’s really in the way.” 


x 


EFORE the Minnesota winter had loosened 

its grip a fresh band of recruits from the 
Pacific Coast came to take the places of 
the Forty-Second Unit, and Mildred and her 
friends were sent into the field work. Straight 
down the Mississippi Valley they went to an 
old army cantonment on the edge of Okla- 
homa, which had been transformed into an 
Agricultural Training Camp. Here, before the 
frost was out of the ground, they were given 
their first lessons in the care and handling of 
farm machinery. 

Ruth Ansell, standing before a bench in the 
repair shed and carefully wiping with cotton 
waste the links of a chain to be refitted over 
the sprocket wheel of a tractor, looked up 
suddenly to see Ellen Forsythe drop the oil 
can she was trying to fill and press two small, 
greasy hands over brimming eyes. 

“What's the matter?’’ Ruth cried, striding 
around the work bench and putting a strong 
arm across Ellen’s shaking shoulders. 

“T can’t get the oilin; it won’t go; the hole 
is too little. I’ve spilled it over everything; 
I—I—just can’t.” 

“Oh, bosh!” Ruth caught up the can and 
unscrewed the top. “Here, take it apart like 
this—no, turnit the other way; a screw never 
turns like that! There! Now use that funnel. 
What’s afunnel? Why, that thing there like 
an old-fashioned talking-machine horn—little 
endin here; that’sit. Now I’llholdit and you 
pour the oil. Not so fast! Oh, Ellen, you’ve 
run it allover the top! Well, take it over to 
the engineer, and I’llsopit up. But what’s the 
use of being sucha dub? You don’t think what 
you're doing.” 

Mildred, in overalls, was working on the 
fittings, her cheeks pink and her lips a little 
apart with the excitemert. Mamie was kneel- 
ing on the floor, her quick hands moving about 
the cylinders; a third girl was struggling with 
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SRANCIA’’— the land of style — 
Inspiration shows its influence in 
every chic line of this charming frock. 
Mrs. Castle chose rose pink Corticelli 
Satin Patria for it; collar and cuffs are 
of filmiest white organdie, and organ- 
die folds trim the tunic in characteristic 
fashion. 


Everywhere women are being urged to 
wear silk instead of wool. Naturally the 
silks most in demand are those with prac- 
tical wearing quality. For this reason, 
Mrs. Castle chose Corticelii Satin Patria 
for this gown. 


It is a superior quality, adorable for 
dressy gowns, yet entirely suitable for 
the simplest day frocks. Ask for it at 
your own store. It is remarkable for its 
rich luster and the exquisite shades in 
which it comes. 


SILKS 


Ask to see also Corticelli ««Gilt Edge’’ 
Poplin which is being worn so much in 
place of serge for practical frocks ; Corti- 
celli Taftetas in lightest ‘«Thistledown’’ 
weave and the heavier ‘‘Service’’ quality ; 
and Corticelli ¢*Satin Militaire,”’ a lighter 
weight than the ¢¢Patria.’ 


If your store cannot show you a wide 
variety of the newest Corticelli Dress 


Silks, please write us. 


NEW BOOKLET showing several of 
Mrs. Castle’s newest gowns in full colors 
and describing all the Corticelli Dress Silks, 
mailed on request. Address Corrticelli 
Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, 


Mass. 


FOR THOSE WHO KN1IT—Send for Corticelli 
Yarn Book No. 8. Fust out! 
our soldiers and sailors. 
things for women, children, babies, men and 


boys. By mail, 78c. 


CorTICELL! Dress - 
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“Francia” (astle’s Newest Gown 


New things for 
Newest designs in knit 
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‘ AM the newest note in Fashion’s wardrobe— H 
fe} 
dhs ultra- youthful New York styles. My label as- mk 
; sures you the moment’s latest modes, well tailored A 
p of fine materials—the coats and suits chosen b ’ 
‘ Fifth Avenue’s most discerning. A 
: A Probably you will find my presence advertised in your ae 
HID city’s leading store. If not, send me the name of the best ale 
2 merchant in your vicinity and I will arrange with him :to Rls 
ars show you my Book of Fashions and order for you any coat eal 
A or suit you wish. AR 
| 
= 
i AE 
A 1372-82 Broadway New York City p | 


DDa touch of style to your \ 
dresses and the children’s 
clothes by outlining tucks, 


ruffles, belts, and collars with | 


SANFORD 
TRIMMINGS 


A wide variety of braids and 
: edgings effective for waists, 
neckwear,dresses,and all tub 
garments, Cost only a few 
cents, wash perfectly, are 
fast color and will outwear 
the garments to which they 
are applied. ’ 
“Sew the Style on with 
Sanford Trimmings” 
Made in the U.S. A. 
ForSaleatallNotionCounters, 
Send for Booklet in color il- /®; 
lustrating styles and uses. j 
SanfordNarrowFabricCo. 
N.Y.C. 4 
BS 


= and two Bonnie-B Imported Human Hair 
Nets. White or gray—25c each. 
SILVERBURG IMPORT CO., Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 
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a wrench, and another with some lubricating 
graphite. 

At the flour mill they had sat sedately on 
proper seats and used that traditionally fem- 
inine tool, the needle, encountering no worse 
dirt than flour; now they were expected to 
work with wrenches and pliers, with oil cans 
and lubricants, to do ill-smelling jobs with 
black greasy rags and polishes and cleaners 
and disconcerting compounds. They blacked 
their hands and jagged their finger nails and 
acquired the compulsory working-class habit 
of wiping their hands on their nether garments 
and rubbing their noses with their wrists—for 
shall one smear a real complexion with lubri- 
cating graphite? 

After the ‘“‘washing up” the first night, 
Ellen Forsythe threw herself into a chair and 
began to cry. ‘‘Look!” she cried tragically, 
taking her hands from her face and holding 
them out. “Just look!” 

“Well, what of it?” inquired Ruth with a 
disconcerting young sternness. 

“Ts it that they hurt you?” inquired Mamie 
Epstein sympathetically. ‘Say, I guess if you 
was to tell the doctor bs 

“Oh, no; I don’t mind that. I could stand 
pain; it’sennobling. But look at them; they’ll 
never be right again—never, never!’”’ and she 
pressed them over her streaming eyes. 

The quartermaster, seeing the trouble, came 
and patted Ellen on the shoulder and put lotion 
on the bruises and court-plaster on the scratches 
and generally did what she could; but the girl 
was disconsolate. 

And when she was given a lesson in running 
the tractor, she fared even worse; levers and 
gears and speeds were nothing to her; she 
couldn’t focus her mind on them. She did ev- 
erything unfortunate except fall off. It was 
a nightmare week to her. Her helpless hands 
were the fit expression of her helpless mind, so 
far as all machinery was concerned. The in- 
structors instructed and the girls pleaded in 
vain; and so Ellen was transferred from the 
agricultural camp and sent to be assistant to 
the postmaster of Central City, Iowa. 


AMIE herself was not having an easy 
time. She tried conscientiously, but the 
actual running of the tractor was beyond her. 
“Tt’s like this, see?’’ she would say. ‘On 
the lever you push to make it go; I gotta get 
my foot on, and I gotta stand up to do it, see? 
I dassent sit on the seat only when I want to 
stop, and then I don’t have to sit there, see?”’ 
But if Mamie couldn’t run the tractor in any 
way that seemed to further the food produc- 
tion of the nation, the environment she had 
grown up in made her a wonderful cleaner of 
machinery. When Mamie had cleaned a trac- 
tor you could know that it was clean—that its 
tanks and oil cups were full and that it was 
ready to go into the fields the next morning. 
Hadn’t she known what it was to keep a power- 
driven sewing machine with all its attachments 
up to the mark? 

Mildred and Ruth already knew how to run 
automobiles and had no trouble learning to 
run tractors. 

After a week spent in the Agricultural Train- 
ing Camp they were sent to a great Oklahoma 
ranch. They got to theit barracks early in the 
day and looked out over a great rolling prairie 
not yet wakened to the faintest film of spring 
green. 

“Tf you was to ask me I’d say there was no 
place for so much of anything to come from,” 
cried Mamie. “‘ Whatta you think we are going 
to do to it?” she added, waving an inclusive 
finger at everything in sight. 

“Plow it, I suppose,”’ answered Ruth slowly. 
“Don’t you remember what the man who 
lectured to us in Minneapolis said about sub- 
soiling and fertilizing and harrowing and seed 
beds?” 

“Oh!” said Mamie, awestruck. “‘Have I 
gotta do all that?” 

Mildred remembered that Nick must be 
somewhere in this part of the world. He had 
written that they were putting him on the real 
roadmaking at last and sending him to the 
Southwest. Poor Nick! She knew that he 
didn’t see the great business of working for the 
United States as she did; he couldn’t! Nobody 
like John Barton had ever explained it to him. 
It was going to be pretty hard to make him 
understand how she saw it, even after they got 
som and were married; the prospect appalled 

er. 


HE next morning an automobile bus 
carried them to the field, where the trac- 
tors waited for them to begin work. It is one 
thing to run a tractor round the practice field 
in the cantonment and quite another to start 
off over the prairie on one’s own responsibility 
with the great rumbling machine. 

Mildred found herself on the second tractor 
in her field, following the trained driver. After 
her came a boy from San Francisco, who had 
joined them from another training camp. 

She was so excited that her hands shook, and 
she wondered if she could remember which 
levers did which things and how to work them. 
As she settled into her seat and got her knick- 
erbockered legs free for their work on the 
levers, she had a sudden heart-sinking at the 
thought of the first corner and how she was 
going to turn it square and trim. At that 
moment the leader started, and she had no 
more time to be afraid; almost automatically 
she started her motor, threw in the clutch and 
the tractor began to crawl ahead. 

Mildred had never been so excited in all 
her life. That her tractor should follow the 
one ahead evenly and at the proper distance 
seemed the most important thing in the world. 
Her lips were parted by her hurrying breath, 
her hands gripped the wheel so tight they hurt 
her. The tractor seemed to yaw like a sailboat, 


but she kept it following after. Sometimes it 
overlapped the trail of the leader, sometimes 
it swung out and left an untouched strip! 

Miles and miles across the prairie, Mildred 
thought, they must have gone, before the 
leader looked back and signaled to turn the 
corner. She brought the machine about and 
slowed down to avoid fouling the plowshares. 
And then—never before had life given to 
Mildred Carver such a thrill!—she ventured 
for the first time to glance back over her 
shoulder and there were her six plowshares, 
safely following her down the second side of the 
field! Her first furrows were indeed twisted 
and uneven, byt they were there. She, Mil- 
dred Carver, was plowing the land! 

That first three hours of farm work didn’t 
seem real to Mildred—they were too filled with 
sensation and effort to be of this world. She 
hadn’t a thought all the time except to keep 
her tractor going. She was too absorbed to 
notice the ache in her muscles,.the blisters ris- 
ing on her hands and her growing hunger, until 
the leader called across that it was “time for 
lunch.” And there was lunch coming out of a 
hamper as they reached the farmhouse—not a 
little, ladylike lunch, but good, filling sand- 
wiches thickly spread with butter and meat, 
and hot cocoa and hard-boiled eggs and jam— 
everything that naturally belongs with a picnic 
except the pie. Mildred, looking for a place to 
wash, discovered the pump. 


ILDRED was too excited to be really tired 
when her six-hour workday was up and the 
big bus brought the second shift of workers and 
gathered her up and took her back to barracks; 
for, though the Service recruits had short hours 
under careful supervision, the machines never 
rested while there was daylight to run them; 
and never, since the terrible lesson of the Great 
War, had the Government of the United States 
left the putting in of ¢he crops to chance or 
individual initiative. 

As the girls got used to their work, they had 
time to see something of the people whose fields 
they tilled. 

“‘Not more than a hundred people since they 
were born have they seen,’’ explained Mamie 
Epstein informingly. ‘‘And where there was 
land not covered up by cities, only a park, I 
never been till I was in the Service. There 
ain’t nobody they gotta keep up with. Not 
since they was born do they ever have to do 
quick anything; and I ain’t never had time 
to do anything slow. Different altogether it 
makes 

The sixteen girls of the Unit were lingering 
over their dinner when Mamie launched her 
philosophy toward the quartermaster, Alice 
Farrington, who traveled with them as they 
zigzagged rapidly north into Missouri, to keep 
ahead of the spring. 

A black-browed girl down the table showed 
a gleaming row of teeth and a flash of eyes like 
great black topazes with brown lights in them. 
She was from some unpronounceable province 
on the hither edge of Syria, and had a name 
commonly translated ‘‘Winkles” by the girls. 
‘Tt was like this in my home,” she said, “‘only 
we were always afraid.” 

“* Afraid of what?” asked the quartermaster. 

“Of the soldiers sometimes; they came and 
took what they chose; or of the wild dogs or 
wolves that came down from the hills; or of 
the sickness every year; it came and, if you 
had it, you would die; or of the evil spirits 
that killed the crops by keeping the rain away.” 

The girls looked at Winkles in awe. This 
girl from another civilization than theirs never 
seemed quite real; she breathed a combination 
of the Old Testament and the Arabian Nights. 
Things that they had only read of had been 
part of her experience. 

“Then how was it like this?” asked the 
literal Ruth Ansell. 


T*HERE were not any people, except in the 
villages, and there only a few. And there 
were the same things to grow—wheat and bar- 
ley and corn. And the water was from the well 
or the spring and not in the house—just as it is 
here. Only no man had much land, and they 
do not have machines like these we run to make 
it grow much corn, and they are poor and very, 
very dirty and they die soon—in my country.” 
There was an awed silence round the table. 
‘“‘Was that why your father came away?” 
asked Mildred gently. | 

The girl’s teeth and eyes flashed back at her, 
as though a light had been turned quickly on 
and off. “‘Yes; to get away from being afraid 
and poor and dirty and sick. In America you 
do not have to have these things. My father 
is now an American citizen, and I am a soldier 
for the Government.” ? 

Mildred felt a lump rise in her throat, the 
very same lump that came when John Barton 
had first talked to them in the flour mill. 
Winkles was becoming one of the best tractor 
drivers, not because she had any previous 
knowledge of any sort of machinery, but be- 
cause she had great physical endurance, a will- 
ingness to submit to directions and aninsistence 
on learning that was not equaled by any other 
girl in the Unit. It was her first chance to 
become a part of the great thing which made 
the difference between the life her father had 
fled from and the Utopia they thought they 
had come into. 

Mildred loved the work. All her life she had 
been used to being outdoors, riding, tramping, 
playing games, getting much joy out of the 
open air. Now she had this same outdoor life 
in the interests of production, of industry. She 
kept telling herself that this was the other end of 
the work John Barton was doing—the work of 
giving everybody bread, the most important 
thing in the world. 
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Wash it after each 
meal with your china 
and glass. You will 
rejoice to be free from 
the unpleasant task of 
scrubbing black oven 
pans. 


“ Three years ago I baked a pie in my first Pyrex 
dish. At first I used it only for special occasions; 
I couldn’t believe it was really practical” 


“Today for everything I bake or roast I use 
Pyrex. As soon as I realized how practical it 
is, I began replacing all my old-time utensils | 
with it until now I have a cupboard full” 


tarted with single 
now bakes everything 


OU, like every other Journal reader, are well 
acquainted with the woman who makes this 
statement— Harriet Ellsworth Coates, whose 

recipes and articles on cooking are known so well. 


Mrs. Coates adds :— 


““The beauty and transparency of Pyrex made me 
think at first that it was necessary to protect it from 
sudden changes of temperature. Experience soon taught 
me how practical Pyrex is; taught me to use it every 
day, to handle it with no more care than I would any 
baking utensil. Pyrcx bakes and roasts food more 
deliciously than any other ware. It is certainly a 
great contribution to the art of cooking.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, famous lecturer and 
author of many cooking books, says :— 


**T am fully convinced that Pyrex is more durable 
than any other oven ware. I have used Pyrex to 
brown ice cream covered with meringue—taken the dish 
directly from the cold and put it into the oven. It has 
browned nicely without the slightest injury to the dish.”’ 

How much better food tastes 

You will be amazed to find that Pyrex bakes 
bread an inch higher; makes war bread light and 
fine grained. You will marvel at your first Pyrex- 
baked pie— its undercrust is so crisp and brown. 
You will be delighted to find how tender even the 
cheaper meats are when baked in Pyrex. Vegetables 
keep all their fresh color and flavor. Every food 
is more delicious. 


An actual photograph of two loaves of bread, one baked 
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It is wonderful, too, the way it keeps food hot. 
One woman says:—“At dinner, at the same time 
that I serve the soup, I bring in my meat, vegetables 
and hot pie—all cooked in Pyrex dishes. I never 
get up to go into the kitchen, yet the whole dinner 
stays piping hot.” 


Developed by scientists 

The scientists of the famous Corning Glass Works realized 
that ordinary utensils actually keep about two-thirds of the 
oven heat from reaching the food; that the bottom and sides 
are never as well done as the top. 

After years of research, they created Pyrex oven dishes 
through which all the heat floods, just as all the sunlight 
floods through a window pane; dishes that bake every food 
better and more evenly. They made these Pyrex dishes so 
that they will stand the hottest oven heat; made them to 
use every day just like ordinary utensils so that without special 
care they last a lifetime and remain new forever. 


Pyrex your kitchen 

Try your first Pyrex dish today. Look for the name 
Pyrex on every piece. Your dealer is authorized to replace 
any dish broken by oven heat. You will find that it is so 
durable, so practical, bakes food so much better, keeps it so 
hot that you will quickly discard all your old-fashioned pans, 
and Pyrex your whole kitchen. Ask your dealer for the free 
booklet “New Facts About Cooking,” which tells you how 
Pyrex helps to cut down your food and fuel bills, or write 
Pyrex Sales Division, Corning Glass Works, 227 Tioga Avenue, 
Corning, N. Y., U.S. A. 


PYRE 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


in Pyrex and the other in a metal pan of the same size. They 
were baked from the same quantities of dough in the same 
oven at the same time. The Pyrex loaf rose an inch higher 
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Copuright 
1918 
A.S. Hinds 


Soap and Powder. 


softening qualities. 


White and all tints. 


Honey 
Hinds 

Almond 
such a thorough ‘trial this summer, for it has kept us 
“good looking” all the time despite this rough garden 
work and weather exposure. My hands and arms are quite 
as soft and smooth as my cheeks and you are not nearly _ 
the “Indian” of former summers. I am sure, this fall, that 

Hinds Cream will give my complexion the refining it will need to 


enable me to pass the close-up indoor inspection of all observers. 

It certainly does cleanse and soften and freshen the skin in a way that 
makes me exceedingly happy.—You find shaving much easier since you . _ 
began using Hinds Cream as an after-shave lotion, and that’s because the- 
Cream so quickly cools and heals the irritated skin.—We have proven that 
Hinds Cream is a necessity in our home, and not an expensive one for 
only a few drops are required at each application. J shall now try the 


Hinds Disappearin 
Relieves catchy fingers. 


Hinds Cre-mis. Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users. 
Makes a rich, creamy lather in soft or alkaline water. Has unusual cleansing and 


A. S. HINDS, 200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


glad 


we ve given 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For complexion and massage. 
f; Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. 


eal base for face powder. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder; Wonderfully soft, delicate and clinging. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum: Charms by its fragrance; purified, borated. Superfine 
quality. Makes velvety soft skin. 

SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 
3 kinds of Cream Sc. T. 
Sample Face Powder, 2c., Trial box, 12c. Attractive Week- 
end Box, 35c. postpaid. 

Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., fi 


alcum 2c. Trial cake Soap, 6c. 


., from Laboratory. 


FLEXIBLE, LONG-WEARING 


Trot-Mocs are ideal for children. Built on Nature 
lasts from soft yet tough Indian tanned 
Moose with flexible, long-wearing 
Trot-Moc soles. They give the great- 
est possible service. Their lightness 
of weight and pliability flex the 
muscles of the feet and legs,allow- 
ing proper development. Made 
for children, misses, youths, 
growing girls, boys and 


grown-ups. 
POSTPAID Fall catalog FREE 
if your dealer for the asking. 


cannot supply you. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A., Hudson, Mass. 


It serves 
yourhome 
and saves 
your time. 
That is 
Practical 
economy. 


Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Double 


Drawer—Double Handles—Large 
Deep Undershelves—“ Scientifically Silent’ Rubber Tired Swivel 
Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for general utility, ease of action and absolute noiseless- 
ness. WRITE for Descriptive Pamphlet and Dealer’s Name. 

Combination Products Co., Mfrs., 179 Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


spices are 
indispensable. Use 


THE safety pin 
an that’s abso- 

lutely safe. Cov- 

ered spring and a 
sure-grip shield. 


Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
and gold plated. 10c a card. 


SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS., 1200 B’way, N. Y. 


tected Loop 


The New Way 
With the Hair 


HE war has 

compelled 
us to discover 
some new coif- 
fures—a most 
delightful ad- 
venture, in 
which one pro- 
ceeds fearlessly 
to dress one’s 
hair so that it 
will do its best 
by one’s per- 
sonality re-. 
gardless of the 
fashion. Char- 
lotte Ives has 
never wavered 
in her alle- 
giance to the 
hairdressing 
which she 
wears in the 
photographs, 
a charming 
Greuze varia- 
tion, with a 
blue ribbon 
holding the 
hair low over 
the forehead, 
with short 
bobbed sides 
curled under 
and a soft coil 
low in back. 


NE is assured 

of a dignified 
coiffure when the 
hair is dressed for 
formal affairs as 
in the illustration 
above. Every 
hair is brushed 
back sleekly, and 
the knot placed 
where it is most 
becoming— high 
on the back of the 
head. 


F YOUR hair curls naturally on the ends there 

is no reason why you should conceal them en- 
tirely under a hard knot, as this charming picture 
Part your hair on the right 
side, draw it low over the forehead and backward. 
Make a soft puff low in back, and give a touch of 
piquancy by pinning the curled ends over on the 


will convince you. 


HERE isthe 

betwixt-and- 
between age 
when this sort 
of hairdressing 
gives one a 
grown-up feel- 
ing without dis- 
counting youth. 
The hair is 
combed back, 
held with a rib- 
bon band and 
bow and then 
drawn down 
over in front, as 
you see. 


eft side in this very youthful, charming way. 


ILMY lace for your sol- 
dier’s handkerchief? No! 

~You make it a square yard of 
linen. 


Buy his wrist- watch thesame 
way — for use! 


He needs and wants some- 
thing strong and dependable 
like the Waterbury Radiolite. 


A movement sturdy enough 
to withstand vibration and 
shock. A sizable dial, easy 
to read. A wearproof case, 
and luminous hands and nu- 
merals that tell time in the 
dark as clearly as in the light. 
Ingersoll Waterbury Wrist-Watch, 
solid nickel case, high-grade Eng- 
lish pigskin strap, $6.00. With- 


out strap, $5.00. Other Ingersoll 
Radiolites, $2.50. 


“ There’s no Radiolite but 
the Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Radiolite 


PAT. OFF. 


HOUSEHOLD 
LABELS 
Do your remem- 
bering for you. 
Printed titles. Mark 
everything in med- 
icine closet,tool 


chest or pantry. 


Write Dennison, Dept. B, Frami 


raming- 
Our labels stick ham, Mass., for “The Handy Book.” 


A Safe Nest for Baby 
Gives fun, comfort, 
healthful exercise. 
Keeps baby away fromdanger, dirt, 
wet and draughty floors. Prevents 
illness—recommended by physi- 
cians. Leaves mother free to at- 
tend to her duties. Baby can't fall 
out. Hangs anywhere— indoors or 
out. Madeof heavy Washableduck 
on steel with* reinforced 
angers. olds flat. 
Safely holds 100 Ibs. Only $1.50 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $1.50 
cash or money order. Money back if 
baby doesn’t like it. 
Made by B, COLEMAN-SILVERS CO. 
702 Commercial Bldg., Chicago 
Dealers—Write for prices, etc. 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dyeit and weave new 


Velvety FRugs 


in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 
244 any color you want, any size—the equal 
4 of the high-priced store rugs. 


\\ You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, mew rugs, guaranteed to 
\ .wear Many years. oney back if 
, not satisfied. Every order com- 
pleted in three days. 
FRE. Write for 
; book of de- 
signs in colors — liberal 
freight or express payment 
offer and full information. 
ON. RUG CO. 
Dept. A-1 36 Laflin St., Chicago, IIL 


100 invitations or announcements $3. 


Latest lettering, including en- 
velopes. Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1. 
Birth Announcements 25c per doz. Write for Samples. 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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deepest in his life. He unfolded his own 
little ‘story. It was more thrilling than any- 
thing I had ‘ever read in a book or seen in a 
play. Here it is: 

He was a mining engineer and happened to 
be in Chicago when the war broke out. He 
took the first train for his home in Toronto, 
enlisted in the army, got a commission and 
was a member of the first Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force. That organization got its bap- 
tism of blood at the second battle of Ypres, 
which will rank with Verdun and the Somme 
as one of the glories of the war. A few weeks 
before the outbreak of the war this young 
officer had met a charming young American 
girl in Detroit. She was a newspaper woman, 
bright, alert and sympathetic. He saw her 
againin Toronto. There was no declaration of 
love between them, but they made a distinct 
impression upon each other. 


His “ Farewell Letter ” 


& HE hy in the trenches at Ypres on the 
night before the battle which was to check 
the Kaiser’s march to thé sea, he hada presenti- 
ment that he would not survive the ordeal of 
the morrow. Just before soldiers go into battle 
or embark on some equally hazardous war as- 
signment they usually write a farewell letter. 
It is found on their bodies and is sent on to the 
wife, mother, sweetheart or next of kin. Soon 
this night before Ypres my young friend wrote 
a letter—one of the few he had ever written 
her—to the American girl who possessed his 
thoughts on what seemed to him to be his 
night of nights. He told her that he had an 
ominous feeling that he would not come 
through, and that if he should “go west,” as 
soldiers call death in action, he wanted her to 
know that he loved her and that she was the 
last thought in his heart before he went forth 
to battle. ‘If I should die,” he wrote, ‘“‘it 
will be a satisfaction for me to know that you 
know what is in my heart.” 

Contrary to the usual rule, he mailed the 
letter by a post that took back more than one 
communication destined to be the final words 
penned by the writers. The next morning he 
went into action and for three days, amid all 
the horrors of German gas, then employed for 
the first time in this war, he fought on. His 
grim presentiment happily was not fulfilled, 
for he not only survived but came out with the 
rank of captain and a recommendation for the 
Distinguished Service order. 

Six weeks later, when he was resting up at a 
base hospital from a slight shrapnel wound, he 
received the following cablegram from the little 
American girl to whom he had written in the 
trenches on that fateful night before the second 
battle of Ypres: 


Letter just received Iloveyoutoo Am taking 
the first steamer for England 


The Officer’s letter had followed her across 
the American continent and, after much wan- 
dering, had located her in Honolulu, where she 
was visiting her sister. After four weeks of 
continuous traveling she reached Folkestone, 
then the headquarters of the army of Canadian 
women who had followed their menfolk across 
the seas. On the day after her arrival these 
two people, whose hearts had been bared by 
the war, were married in the little chapel 
within sound of the sea. 

As I listened to that Canadian officer’s story 
my mind went back to a talk that I had had in 
London, a few weeks before, with H. G. Wells. 
We were discussing, the whole sex relation dur- 
ing and after the war. The creator of Mr. 
Britling suddenly turned to me and said: 

“Do you realize that amid all the stress and 
storm of this war the thing called romantic 
love has had a great revival? The hearts of 
men and women are warming toward each 
other.” 

Wells was right. The revival of romantic 
love in wartime carries with it the promise of 
a permanency with peace that cannot fail to 
have an enormous effect in shaping the lives of 
men and women in the great days to come. 


How Marriage Will be Affected 


OW, what will be the effect of the revela- 

tion that man has had about woman and 
that woman, in turn, has had about man, upon 
the whole marriage institution after the war? 

This all-absorbing subject has two important 
angles. The first is the home as it existed 
when the war began and the influence of the 
war upon it. It would be foolish to have any 
other idea save that the war has made the 
wife, and more especially the mother, more 
efficient that she ever was. Her work in the 
factory, in the canteen, in the hospital or in the 
shop has given her a larger knowledge of life 
and the means of safeguarding it, physically, 
morally and economically. 

The munitions worker, for example, who has 
been compelled to keep her child or her chil- 
dren in a créche during the week, and only had 
them home for the week-end, has discovered 
that her offspring are healthier and better 
cared for than in the old days. From the 
nurses in charge of these admirable institu- 
tions—there are hundreds of them throughout 
England—the mother has learned a great deal 
about modern sanitary and hygienic methods 
that will inevitably find its way into the 
home. The children of the working classes in 
the coming days will be healthier and, there- 
fore, happier than ever before. They will make 
better wives and mothers. 

The same educational process is going on all 
up the social scale, for along with searching of 
heart and the discovery of soul among the one- 
time leisure class has come a kindred realiza- 
tion of economy in food and in disbursement 
of money that can only have a constructive 


‘The After-the-War Woman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


effect when social life becomes normal again. 
This development simply rounds out the com- 
plete picture of the remaking of the whole 
human race under the war stress. 

By one of the many curious ironies of a war 
which is registering its fearful toll of sacrifice 
every day, life itself has taken on a new value. 
The desire for children will be greater; they 
will be more welcome. This means in turn 
that the institution of motherhood, which is 
the cornerstone of the home, will be bulwarked 
in every possible way. One of the inevitable 
results of the war will be the endowment of 
mothers. Nations will pension them and they 
will have a whole new place in the economic 
fabric. Everywhere the desire will be to keep 
the home fires burning. 


The Home of the Future 


IRST aid to this reconstruction of the home 

fireside will be the scientific housing proj- 
ects, such as the huge one now in process of 
organization in England. It provides for a 
million houses, containing, in all, five million 
rooms, within four years after the declaration 
of peace. It is proposed to equip each house 
with a kitchen range, stove, sinks, storage for 
food and fuel, and a bath. Each of these pro- 
posed model cottages will stand in its own 
garden of not less than one-eighth of an acre. 

This housing plan is merely part of a whole 
national health scheme which involves univer- 
sal sanitationand hygiene anda house-to-house 
education of every citizen as to how to take 
care of himself or herself. England—and the 
United States will inevitably follow the lead— 
has come to the realization, born of the ravages 
of war, that the health of a nation is its chief 
asset. When you makea people more healthful 
and comfortable you likewise make them more 
efficient and happy. In this plan lies one of the 
real keys to the safeguarding of all human 
happiness—certainly, of the happiness of the 
home. It is bound to have its effect in shaping 
the domestic reaction after the war. 

So much for the established firesides or the 
firesides that will be reared on the ruins of the 
old. Now take the other angle—the home of 
the future. This leads to the marriages of 
peace. In order to discuss this phase intelli- 
gently we must recapitulate fora moment. At 
the root of the whole new sex relationship lies 
the economic independence gained by woman 
in her work in the war. It must not only be 
reckoned with in considering any phase of the 
marriage reaction after the war, but it will be, 
perhaps, the most determining factor in what 
might be called the New Domesticity. Why? 
For the simple reason that it is making woman 
less dependent upon matrimony asa means of 
obtaining food, clothes and shelter. The pay 
envelope and not the marriage license will be 
the one important future meal ticket for woman 
after the war. 

The net result will be an automatic and 
unofficial censorship of marriage. The average 
woman of the future will be more fastidious in 
her human selections. If there are fewer mar- 
riages, you may be sure that there will be 
better marriages. The woman after the war is 
not likely to sacrifice her freedom for the sake 
of a more or Jess uncongenial immunity from 
lonely or penurious spinsterhood. 


The New Woman is Here 


OU must not get the idea, -however, that 

because the woman war worker, whatever 
her field, has become more practical and there- 
fore more independent, she will be unwomanly. 
The war has given both men and women a 
rebaptism ofthe spirit. Out of blood, brutality, 
grief and loss is emerging the glowing flame of 
a sympathetic understanding that is softening 
the human heart and begetting that beneficent 
communion which is really the secret of all 
human accord. A great poet once said: ‘‘It 
is better to be understood than to be loved.” 
War has bared the way to the Great Under- 
standing. It is full mate to Love. What was 
once the dream of an idealist will become a 
helpful and practical reality. 

On the other hand, you must not forget that 
the realization of her responsibility in the na- 
tional welfare has developed in woman a keen 
appreciation of what was formerly dismissed 
under the head of “‘ That is a man’s work and 
not mine.” Nearly everything that is being 
done in the world, now and in the years to 
come, is as much a woman’s work as a man’s, 
and the knowledge of it will be one of the 
post-war standardizing influences. 

Still another factor to be reckoned with in 
this whole domestic reaction is suffrage. What- 
ever views you may have on this subject, no 
one can deny that it has long ceased to be a 
matter of controversy. Woman’s constructive 
work in the war, and more especially in Eng- 
land, has done more to advance her case for 
equal rights than decades of unintelligent agi- 
tation and protest. With woman exercising 
the right to vote and with it the prerogatives of 
both lawmaker and law enforcer, she strength- 
ens her economic and her matrimonial position. 

Thus woman has bulwarked herself economi- 
cally and legislatively. She has achieved a 
fresh and dispassionate perspective of the male 
sex and seesit inits true values. Man likewise 
has achieved a fresh and clear vision of woman. 

The whole new drama of domestic life will be 
played as the old miracle plays were enacted— 
with human emotion and human nature as the 
dominating and compelling forces. The real 
things will count. Marriage will not be lightly 
entered into. It will mean something big and 
fine and, what is more important, something 
permanent. By the truth, and the truth alone, 

ppiness will stand or fall. 

The war is not only building the New World, 
it has already created the New Woman. 


OMEN too must gird on 

a suitable armor ifthey are 
to engage with safety, comfort 
and modesty in that great por- 
tion of War. Work which has 
come to them. 


Whether or not you are among those 
who have taken up unaccustomed work, 
perchance have stepped boldly into some 
place rendered vacant by Our Country's 
call for men—you should be suitably 
clad. More specifically, you should be 
fittingly corseted. , 


You need freedom. You need com- 
fort. You need safe and modest support. 
You require undiminished style. As 
measured against these demands, the 
average corset of the well dressed 
woman does not qualify. 


Ne Done 


Made to Your Measure 
Unbelievably Flexible Surprisingly Strong 
Supremely Fashionable 


Your NuBone Corsets are individually yours, made 
to your measure from fulldata secured in your own home 
by atrained corsetiére. Only in this way is it possible 
to assure perfect fit, proper support, accentuation of 
good lines and correction of possible defects. 


NuBone Corsets are boned with the patented NuBone 
stay, which is at once the embodiment of flexibility and 
strength. The triumph of this stay is that it bends 
edgewise just as freely as flatwise! In every position it 
Ties perfectly fat against your figure. It is break- 
proof, warp-proof and will not rust. 


Moderately Priced 
and Guaranteed 


NuBone Corsets are not sold in stores—only by our 
trained corsetiéres. Regardless of all the individual serv- 
ice involved, they are distinctly economical, reasonably 
priced, extremely durable, and just as washable as any 
other garment, They outwear two of the ordinary kind. 

Awritten guarantee accompanies each NuBone Corset 
stating that if a stay should rust or break within one 
year, new corsets will be given you free. 


Free Book ~ 
“Dressing for War Times” 


This book gives suggestions on dressing for war times, 
shows our corset models and gives instructions for select- 
ing a suitable one for your type. Illustrations showing 
various types of uncorseted figures and same figures 
properly corseted the NuBone way. Special supplement 
of Jatest fall models. Send today for your copy and 
address of nearest corsetiére. 


The NuBone Corset Company 
19 North Center Street, Corry, Pa. 
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_ Making Last 
Year’s Hat Do 


A New Silk Crown, Covered With Malines 
and Chenille, Embroidered With Black-Eyed 
Susans, and the Upturned Back Brim Com- 
pletes a Charming Transformation 


Snugsies 
for Outdoors 


Thesoft warmth and splen- 
did wear in these Ascher’s 
knitted garments make 
them ideal for outdoors. 


Always bright and pretty, 
ready for romp and ramble— 
thechild’s happy health clothes. 


Ascher’s Knit Goods have been 
maintained at first quality for 
nearly half a century. The 
label of the lamb is at once 
your identification mark and your 
guarantee. Look for it in every 
knitted garment you buy. 


Placed on a Close-Fitting Black Velvet Toque, Simon Ascher & Co. 
a Downward Rolling Coronet, as Pictured 362-D Fifth Ave. 4 
Above, Will Give a New and More Graceful New Teck oh 
Contour 


Bear Brand Yarns— Famous since 1867 


HIS beautiful 

Style Book pic- 
turing hundreds of 
Waists, Dresses. 
Coats and Suits 
exclusively for 
Stout Women, 


Sent FREE 


Write for free style book 
and name of nearestdealer 


Decidedly the newest and most popular style innovations of the season are Spiderweb eelling Accher’s Kak 


Hats, the latest Bear Brand creation, and the stunning assortment of sweaters, featured in the new 
Bear Brand Spiderweb Hat Book, Vol. 298, 10 cents 
and the new 
Bear Brand Sweater Book, Vol. 19, 15 cents 


Imagine having three or four chic Spiderweb Hats to exactly match your sport sweater, 
dress or suit, for the price of one hat of equal beauty. The illustration is only a suggestion of 
the becoming styles any beginner can make. Send for both books, containing full directions. 

For highest quality and beautiful colorings, always get Bear Brand Yarns. Supreme for half a century. 


If not obtainable from your dealer, write to us. 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs. Inc., 107J Grand Street, New York 


Dyed French Blue Was the Crown of a White 
Felt Hat to Fit on a Cut-Down Satin-Beaver 
Brim, Grosgrain Ribbon Edged 


or short, we can 
fityou. Allsizes 


“REG. & PAT OFF 


e 
Write for Your 
When Children Run Book TODAY. Dept. J2 
Take notice of your youngster wis 
at play. Ankles that turn in.run- 
ning and feet that easily tire show 
that a change in footwear is 
needed. Find out about 
Coward Shoes before real 
harm is done. The Coward 
extension heel insures cor- 
rect balance. The liberal 
shape permits full growth 
to the foot. For 50 years 
Coward Shoes have helped 
boys and girls to sure- 
footed, energetic health. 
Ask for descriptions, Ad- 
dress Dept. A. Beige Silk Made a New Top on a Blue Velvet 


James S. Coward Sport Hat, Latticed With Dull Blue Beads 
262-274 Greenwich a.5-¥. and Cord Over a Flat Ribbon Bow 


(near Warren St. 


Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
Two important contributors to 
the Jane ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
are H. C. S. folks. Our students 
are selling right along to nacen 
magazines, from the ATLANTI 
‘down. One busy wife and mother 
is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

Also course in Journalism, Ver- 
sification, etc. o institution is 
bettet equipped to train for suc- 
cessful authorship. 150-Page 
Dr. Esenwein Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


4nvisible HAIR NETS 


keep your coiffure trim all day. 


Finest human hair, all shades, 
sterilized; specially processed for 
invisibility and strength. Self-con- 
forming, cap-shape, or all-over 
styics. Satisfaction guaranteed. At 
all good shops. 


15c each—two for a quarter 
White or grey—25c each 


cashionette 


* To save more most of us must earn more. Let us tell you how to turn your spare 
Be ] rifty hours intocash. We offer pleasant, out-of-door evening work at ow ay. Write 
toThe Curtis Publishing Company, 422 Independence Square, P’ ‘ledelphia, Pa. 


Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 


A Malines Bonaparte Toque Could be Win- 


tered Under Softly D: Blue Velvet, Like 
Tun Waku Yuk EARN MONEY AT HOME 


E a domestic science teacher, dietitian, housekeeper, matron, 
nurse, demonstrator, etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp.handbook 
FREE. Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St.,Chicago 
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A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly = 
| is made by the 
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Women America 
You, too, are called the Colors 


The Government calls upon you to prepare for War Service, offers you the 
opportunity to fight for liberty and freedom side by side with the men of the nation. 


The Service to which you are summoned is not easy in any way—it requires 
endurance, singleness of purpose, devotion and utter disregard of personal desires 
and pursuits. 


The Government places in your hands a great responsibility in the full expec- 
tation and belief that you will let nothing weigh in the balance against the fact that 


Your Country Needs You 


Many thousands of graduate nurses have been withdrawn from civilian practice 
for military duty. There is urgent need for many more with our fighting forces over 
seas. Unless more nurses are released from duty here our wounded men over there 
will suffer for want of nursing care. And they cannot be released without your help. 

The nation must have 25,000 student nurses now if we are to fulfill our duty to 
our sons who offer their bodies as a bulwark between us and our enemies. Every 
young woman who enrolls in the United States Student Nurse Reserve will relieve a 
graduate nurse, and at the same time will swell the home army upon which we must 
rely to act as our second line of hospital defense. 

Will You Accept the Opportunity and Responsibility? The call is for women 
between the ages of nineteen and thirty-five. Intelligent, responsible women of good 
education and sound health are wanted to enroll as candidates for the Army School 
of Nursing, established under the authority of the Surgeon-General, with branch 
schools in the Military Hospitals, or to enroll as engaging to hold themselves i in readi- 
ness until April 1st, 1919, to accept assignments to civilian nurses’ training schools. 
Those who enroll will be sent at the beginning of the autumn and spring terms. Not 
every one who enrolls may be accepted; those of superior qualifications will have the 
preference. 

There are 1579 nurses’ training schools in the country. Some of these schools 
do not require even a full high-school education. On the other hand, a college 
education is a valuable asset, and many hospitals will give credit for it. Credit 
will also be given for special scientific training, or for preliminary training in nursing, 
such as that given in special courses now being conducted by various colleges and 
schools. 


Enroll in the Student Nurse Reserve 


Women who enroll in the United States Student Nurse Reserve will be assigned 
to these schools as vacancies occur. The term of training varies from two to three 
years. No course takes less than two years nor more than three. 

Every woman who completes the training course satisfactorily may be eligible for enrollment 
as a Red Cross Nurse and for Service with the Army or Navy Nurse Corps and stands a chance 
of being assigned to duty abroad. At the same time she will be qualified to earn her living in one 
of the noblest professions open to women. And it should be remembered that practical nursing 
is part of the work of every training school and the student is not only learning but serving her 
country from the outset. 

Board, lodging and tuition are free at most training schools, and in many cases a small remu- 
neration is paid to cover the cost of books and uniforms. 

The nation needs every nurse it can get to “keep up with the draft.” The United States 
Student Nurse Reserve is the equivalent for women of the great national army training camps 
for soldiers. The nation will rely upon the student nurses to fight disease at home, to care foe those 
injured and disabled in our hazardous war industries, and to make themselves ready to serve when 
the time comes as fully trained nurses, either abroad or at home. 


For further information or for enrollment apply at the nearest Recruiting 
Station established by the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 


Defense. If you do not know address of your local Recruiting Station, write 


for information to Council of National Defense, Woman’s Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman H. P. Davison, Chairman 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense War Council, American Red Cross 
W. C. Gorgas Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman 
Surgeon-General United States Army General Medical Board, Council of National Defense 


UNITED STATES STUDENT NURSE RESERVE 


Contributed through Division of Advertising U. S. Gov’t Comm. on Public Information 
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-Preferred 


ARNATION MILK is pre- 

ferred by thousands of house- 
wives because they know it is real 
milk—just pure cows’ milk and 
nothing else. It is evaporated to 
the consistency of cream and steri- 
lized to keep it pure and wholesome. 
It is convenient, safe and economi- 
cal. There is no waste in Carna- 
tion—it “‘stays sweet”’ several days 
after opening. Try it. Order several 
cans from your grocer and try it in 
cooking. Write us for our book of 
practical recipes. Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 940 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, U. S. A. 


Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins: 
and a dainty .Pin-Tray as well. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


| BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


FirelessCooker 


~ 7 Besure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
: minum-lined throughout. Full 
» set of aluminum utensils. Ask 

for free book of recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


Save the 
Babies 


The ordinary 

wood-tray high chair 

threatens thousands of babies’ lives 
daily. It is unsanitary and unsafe. Con- 
serve your child’s health and life with a 


Safety First High Chair 


One-piece white-porcelain food tray insures 
clean food for baby. A moist cloth keeps it 
spotless. Safety strap prevents baby climb- 
ing up or sliding out of chair. Wide flaring 
legs—can't tip accidentally. 


All Styles and Prices 


Many splendid mission and period patterns 
in wood and fibre. If not at your dealer's, 
write us. Send for booklet No. 60 with fifty 
styles children’s chairs and rockers. It’s free. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. CO. 
Established 1866 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Chefservice 
for Variety 


ENEVER you tire of 
ordinary fare, take one 
of these Purity Cross delicacies from 
your pantry shelf, heat and serve. 
Delicious yeteconomica!,asmallsup- 
ply proves wonderfully convenient. 


CREAMED CHICKEN @ la King 
WELSH RAREBIT 
LossTER la NEWBURG 
®& CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE 
au Gratin 
&. CREAMED CODFISH 
CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 
[Save beef, wheat, sugar and fuel for 
the Food Administration] 
If not at your quality grocer’s, send 
us his name and receive our unique 
booklet ‘‘ How and When.”’ Or send 
$1.70 for the ‘‘Get-acquainted’’ 
assortment, sent prepaid if you 
mention your best grocer’s name. 
Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 
Makersalsoof Purity 
Cross Creamed 
Spaghetti au gratin 


; HAIR N = 


5 Sizes-5¢ and 1O¢ Everywhere 


Hair Pins 


The Flying Storks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


always. At eight hundred feet some bad holes get 
me. I let myself go. I do not even try to redress 
myself for fear of hearing the last crack. I descend 
always. 

The altimeter marks six hundred, then five 
hundred, then four hundred—and always nothing 
new. The seconds seem hours. Finally I arrive at 
one hundred feet, and I say: ‘‘ This time we land!”’ 

I arrive at the edge. At fifty feet I cut. I have 
the impression of arriving on land at two hundred 
miles an hour, for I have little wind behind me 
and I assure you it was a litile there! The wheels 
touch. I hear a noise—a sinister crackling. [ 
seize the fixed bar with two hands, I lift up my 
head—and I leave. Boum! I make a capotage at 
eighty miles the hour! Nothing new about that. 
My star is always the same, for I have not a 
scratch, and I get to my legs as fresh as a flower. 

hey run to me and then I learn my enemy, the 
boche machine, has fallen head on. His observer 
fell out of the machine at two thousand feet. I 
assure you that that seemed of little importance 


to me when I remembered this big rascal standing 


in his cockpit, deliberately training his machine 
gun on me at ten paces. I saw distinctly the fire 
leave his gun, and I assure you this was a crooked 
moment. 


The Cross.of the Legion of Honor was given 
to Baillot for this exploit. 


LWAYS sent where trouble was thickest, 
always found facing the most dangerous 
fliers of the enemy, always a step or two in 
advance of the styles in war aviation, this 
incomparable squadron of Flying Storks will 
go down in history as one of the most cele- 
brated bands of comrades that ever fought for 
France. 

On August 7, 1916, four “aces” of the Fly- 
ing Storks—Guynemer, Pinsard, Heurteaux 
and Duellin—devised and inaugurated a new 
function for the already overworked airplanes 
of war. Leaving their airdrome at break of 
day, with two machine guns each, and with an 
abundance of cartridges in the belt feed ammu- 
nition boxes, the four daring pilots descended 
low over the bivouac of the German infantry 
behind the third line of trenches. Flying at 
scarcely one hundred feet above ground the 
four scouts suddenly appeared over the startled 
Teuton regiments as they were massing and 
preparing for duty in the trenches. 

Swooping back and forth over the German 
formation the four Flying Storks pouredinto the 
frightened troops a steady hail of bullets. Ger- 
man machine guns and artillery were brought 
to bear upon the airplane warriors, but, immedi- 
ately directing their attention to these defenses, 
the Flying Storks quickly scattered the gun- 
ners and completed their rout. The “ Fritzes”’ 
fled in terror to their dugouts, and the four 
airplanes finally were forced to give up the 
attack for lack of a suitable target. 

Continuing their flight they swept down a 
road filled with advancing automobile lorries, 
and these vehicles they riddled with bullets. 
Discovering then a distant train of coaches 
loaded with troops, they dashed over to meet 
it, and flying so low on either side of the cars 
that they could see each other’s machines 
through the windows of the coaches, they 
raked the entire length of the train, killed both 
engineers in the locomotive and expended their 
last cartridges through the windows onto the 
seats under which the German troops had hid- 
den for shelter. 

Their ammunition exhausted, the four Storks 
flew homeward together and landed safely 
without one having received even a scratch! 


NE month later Guynemer, while in com- 

bat with seven enemy planes far within the 
German lines, received a shot in the radiator of 
his engine. Suddenly his motor stopped. He 
was some twelve thousand feet in the air and 
more than fifteen miles distant from his lines. 
He pointed his airplane toward home on as 
level a slant as safety permitted, and turned his 
attention again to his pursuers. Fortunately 
they were unaware of his predicament and, 
with wholesome respect for the French “ace of 
aces,’”’ they immediately welcomed this unex- 
pected opportunity to save their own skins 
and hastily dived to their airdrome. 

Guynemer, in his crippled airplane, neces- 
sarily descended lower and lower as he ap- 
proached the trenches. His engine was dead, 
and he glided only by the pull of gravity 
diagonally toward his lines. The German anti- 
aircraft gunners, discovering the identity of 
the famous Stork, literally filled his unswerving 
path with bursting shrapnel. His machine was 
repeatedly struck by pieces of shell, and the 
fabric was torn into fluttering bits. Barely 
maintaining headway it was a question of life 
or death as to the machine’s ability to reach 
the French lines. Guynemer had frequently 
said he would never surrender to.a German, 
vowing that as long as he had a cartridge re- 
maining he would direct it against his foes, 
whether in the air or from the wreck of his 
machine in their lines. 

As Guynemer crossed the German trenches 
he was scarcely fifty feet above the heads of 
the eager Huns, who were standing up in their 
trenches firing desperately up at the crippled 
and tattered Stork. A hundred yards beyond 
Guynemer saw the French poilus hanging 
over their trenches to watch his uncontrollable 


descent through the hailstorm of bullets. He 
realized he could never reach his goal! 

Suddenly the poilus, blindly determined to 
rescue their hero, leaped over their parapets 
and charged headlong upon the boches. Guy- 
nemer’s airplane dropped heavily into a shell 
hole in No Man’s Land, forty yards from his 
lines. The Nieuport smashed into bits, but by a 
veritable saltechs. Guynemer was thrown free 
from the wreck and escaped absolutely unhurt. 
He was instantly surrounded by the devoted 
poilus, picked up and borne hastily away to 
the shelter of the trenches; from there he was 
rapidly taken to the rear. 

Upon rejoining his squadron the audacious 
aviator remarked coolly: “I was born on 
Christmas Eve. They can’t hurt me!”’ 
~ Nineteen of his enemies were brought down 
by Guynemer on one Spad machine. “Old 
Charles”? was the nickname he gave this 
faithful thunderbolt, and ‘‘ Vieux Charles,” 
painted in square black letters along the white 
fabric of his airplane, informed the scores of 
his victims of their doom before they fell. 
Frequently these were overcome with terror 
and raised both hands, crying “‘ Kamerad,” 
and lost no time in descending thankfully to 
the airdrome of the Storks for surrender. 


EORGES GUYNEMER, the high-record 
“ace” of France, was born on Christmas 
Eve, 1894, at Compiégne. Rejected five times 
by the aviation medical examiners, his persist- 
ence finally succeeded in getting him a place 
at Pau asa student mechanic on November 23, 
1914. His determination was irresistible, and 
he cajoled, entreated and bribed until he se- 
cured occasional flights as passenger, then as 
pupil and finally as aviator. Eventually bre- 
vetted a military pilot with the rank of corporal, 
Guynemer appeared on the front on April 26, 
1915, as a member of the incomparable N-3. 

On July 19, 1915, Guynemer shot down his 
first airplane. In the two years following he 
totaled almost one hundred enemy airplanes, 
but fifty-three of which were officially noted 
and credited to him. On September 23, 1916, 
he brought down two airplanes in one day; on 
November tenth, two more. On the following 
January 23 and 24, 1917, he bagged four of the 
boches. On March sixteenth, three in one day 
fell before his wonderful marksmanship; and 
finally on May twenty-fifth, Guynemer made 
the marvelous record of four enemy machines 
shot down officially and two others that were 
not counted, as they fell deep within the Ger- 
man lines and could not be seen by the French 
officials! Two of these enemies were brought 
down in one minute! 

And this was the day of Dormé’s disappear- 
ance! Truly he was avenged! 

Captain Guynemer’s extraordinary successes 
were above all else due to his habitual thor- 
oughness in mastering the minute details of 
his profession. He was sure and precise in his 
preparations for flight, in his method of attack, 
in his maneuvering for position, in his prudence 
in avoiding danger and his exactness in open- 
ing fire. On two occasions Guynemer brought 
down an enemy with a single bullet! 

The most magnificent rewards ever poured 
into the lap of a devoted soldier of France were 
showered upon this modest boy of twenty-tw6 
by a grateful nation. All military decorations 
and the highest official praise were given to him 
while living. Upon his lamented death on Sep- 
tember 11, 1917, his government engraved upon 
a tablet his name and glorious deeds, and placed 


‘it in the historic Pantheon, where his body will 


repose, when recovered from the German lines, 
among the ancient heroes of France; and now 
is begun the erection of a noble monument 
in Paris in honor of his memory. 

Guynemer was killed back of Ypres with a 
bullet through the head, shot by an unknown 
German airman named Wissemann, who was 
killed in combat two weeks later by the French 
‘ace,” René Fonck, of Escadrille N-103. 


HE individual scores of the Flying Storks 
are as follows: 


ber 
Lieut. René Dormé (missing May 25. 1917). ; 
Lieutenant Duellin. . 19 
Capt. Armand Pinsard (wounded, 
Lieut. Jean Caput . . 
Lieutenant Tarascon (wooden leg) ete 1 
Lieut. Mathieu de la Tout (killed in combat 
December 12, 1917) 
Auger (Killed jin combat t July 28, 
Lieutenant Gond. 
Lieutenant Borzecky 
Adjutant Herrison. .... 
Adjutant Sanglier (missing May 10, 1917) 
Captain Brocard (retired December 1, 1916) 


Thus fourteen members of this superb corps 
have brought downintwenty months, officially, 
two hundred boche airplanes, with undoubtedly 
half as many more which were not officially 
counted. Six of these consummate heroes will, 
unhappily, never serve their country more. 
But their memories will be revered by the 
people of France as long as that nation endures. 


THE DARE-DEVILS OF THE ARMY 


HEY are the men, bearing dispatches upon the proper delivery of which 
‘the success or failure of military plans may depend. Over the shell-torn 
roads, constantly under fire, they ride like the wind astride their motorcycles. 
An article about them by Captain Corcoran, who knows whereof he writes, 
for he was one himself until a bullet was fired that “had his name on it,” a 
he says, will appear in an early issue. There’s a thrill in every line of it and ~ 
a picture that will take your breath away. 
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Your kitchen 
should be painted often. 


Painting makes the walls sanitary, preserves the 

woodwork and keeps the kitchen a cheery, easy- 

to-clean workroom. This kitchen is one suggestion: 
Ceiling in Certain-teed House Paint No. 425, Rich Buff. 
Walls in Certain-teed No. 441, Pea Green, and No. 415, 
Medium Blue. If your kitchen floor is wood, paint it with 
Certain-teed Inside Floor Paint. If linoleum, varnish with 
Certain-teed Linoleum Varnish. Occasional varnishing pre- 


vents the pattern of printed linoleum from wearing off 
and makes any linoleum much easier to clean. 


Kitchens require the best quality of paint, because 
steam, gases and fumes are hard on paint. Certain- 
teed Paint has the quality to hold its smooth finish 
and color long after ordinary paint would become 
unsightly. Certain-teed is economical because it lasts 
longer and because a gallon of Certain-teed Paint 
covers more surface than a gallon of ordinary paint. 


If you want to be certain of quality and guaransed satisfaction, ask 
for Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes. Any dealer can get Certain-teed 
for you. Certain-teed Paints are made in all colors, and for all pur- 
poses. Sold in large and small cans. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices and Warehouses in the Pri=-ipal Cities of America . 


Certain-teed Paints—Varnishes— Roofing 
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Get ready for the 


indoor months ses 
IN WINTER your floors receive their 


Protect and preserve 
their beauty with Lowe Brothers Durable 


hardest usage. 


Floor Varnish. 


It dries hard and firm with a brilliant 
lustre. Dance, walk or romp without 
restraint. Moving the piano, or ‘“ Bobbie”’ 
tatooing with Dad’s hammer does not 
chip it. It is durable and elastic. 


Wash it with hot or cold water. It will 


not turn white. 


Your request brings, with our compliments, 
“The House Outside and Inside.” Its beautiful 
color harmonies suggest the correct finishes. 


Ihe Lowe Brothers Company 


483 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Publishing C 


and Liberty Bonds too can be easily earned in spare time. Curtis represent- 
atives help themselves and the Government at the same time by looking after 
our new and renewal subscriptions locally. If you want more money, let us 
tell you how to earnit. Address 


pany, 419 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
t really protects 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 
us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-F, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 


the Cord & Slide 


garter made. 


black, 35c. Give age. 


_¥, Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
| for home, athletics or mater- 


ij nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 


back if not the best ever. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 


Every Child Needs 


WILSON GARTER 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight like a little sol- 
dier. No stooping shoulders, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 


For Boys and Girls 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 


At Dealer’s or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 


101 Main St. Cherokee, 


G6 Mum’ 


(as easy to use as to say) 


is an all-the-year-’ round 


comfort for men and 
women. It gently 


neutralizes all 
bodily odors 


and keeps the body sweet 
from bath to bath. 


Harmless to skin or 
clothing — does not check 
perspiration. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


| BETTER FURS 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To induce early orders and re- 
lueve the rush later,we offer 
this spectral reduction. Quick 
action means a good saving. 


Albrecht Furs 


for e>years the. 
name ALBRECH 


uarantec. 


FUR FACTS ¢ 
FASHIONS 


This fur book is 
the Rey O 
» OMY. 
y facts of utmost 
Value. Shows all 
the new fur styles 
nd gives avast 
nd of fascinat- 
ing facts on furs--offers Money SQVv- 
es- gat ton ts lumited-- 
5* postage for your copy at once. 


E.Albrecht Son 


Saint Derr.A. “Minnesota 


| 15% Discount UNTIL Oct 10% \ 
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down to lunch, an’ she’s took it into her head 
to ask you all to stay an’ have some with me.” 

It wasn’t exactly what you’d call a pressing 
invitation, but Uncle Silas accepted promptly; 
and the words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the man, Steve Ayres, was back to ask 
how many places to lay at table. As soon as 
he’d got outside the door Uncle Si winked at 
me solemnly. 

however, looked mad... “‘ Drat the 
fellar!”’ he says. “If that nosiness ain’t Ger- 
man I’ll eat my hat. Here’s three times he’s 
walked in for nothing at all, an’ we ain’t been 
in the house a half hour. But you bet I’m on 
to his little game.” 

Marie Lou snapped at him, only I could see 
she wasn’t far from tears as well. ‘‘For good- 
ness’ sake, Jefferson Runyon, let up on that 
spy talk,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I’m so sick of your 
‘Spy-this’ an’ ‘German-plots-that’ that I’m 
ready to run when I see you coming near me.” 

Jeff went red. ‘‘Ma—Marie Lou!” he 


gasped. 

She turned on him sharply. ‘‘‘Ma— Marie 
Lou!’” she mimicked. ‘I wish you’d say 
something more original than ‘ Marie Low’ once 
in a while. If you ever had, things couldn’t 
have come to this pass. I wouldn’t have 
wanted She stopped short, looking all 
scared-kitten again and, muttering something 
about speaking to the cook, ran out of the 


room. 

Jehoshaphat!” said Uncle Silas, mop- 
ping his forehead in a worried way with a big 
red handkerchief, ‘‘ Marie Lou does know some- 
thin’, for a fact.” 

It looked bad even to me. ‘‘Suppose you 
tell me how you found the glass,’’ I suggested. 


“TT WAS my wife as found it,” says Uncle 

Silas, pleased, you could see, at having a 
chance to tell it again. ‘‘She was in charge at 
the workrooms that day; just two weeks ago 
it was. Lots of people had been in an’ out 
through the day on different errands. I re- 
member there was even a peddler woman who 
came in to sell knitting needles an’ rolled a 
bandage or two. The minister’s wife an’ my 
Betsy an’ two others was on the committee 
for packin’ the big box they wanted to get off 
next day. They was countin’ the piles of socks, 
when by chance Betsy held one up, thinkin’ 
how nice an’ even it was, an’ run her fingers 
inside. An’ somethin’ pricked her. ’Course 
then she took a look, an’ there was a little 
jagged splinter of glass! She calls the com- 
mittee, an’ they investigates, an’ in that one 
sock was five more splinters, tucked away deep 
down in the toe.” 

“Gracious!’’ I says. ‘‘What did you do 
then? Was there any more glass?”’ 

“They found one piece in another sock,” 
Jeff broke in, ‘‘an’ a big box had been finished 
an’ sent off already that mornin’. How’d we 
know how much glass went out in that? Then 
Uncle Silas an’ I wrote to Washington. It was 
more than we could handle alone.”’ 

It was an uncomfortable lunch we had. No- 
body could seem to think up much to say, 
especially with the German spy himself wait- 
ing on the table. Marie Lou looked as if she’d 
been crying, and Jeff was sulky and didn’t care 


who saw it. As for me, there was one thing - 


that was puzzling me all the time I was trying 
to converse, and that was how Steve Ayers 
could have anything to do with the broken 
glass, since, by Uncle Silas’ own admission, he 
came to Arden only after the glass was dis- 
covered. Still, I will say that Steve Ayers 
appeared to hang about lots more than 1 
could. see was required of him. And he kept. 
studying me; I felt his eyes on me all during 
that meal. 

Once I suggested some of these doubts to 
Uncle Silas when the butler-chauffeur was out 
of the room. 

But Uncle Silas only winked back, looked 
mysterious and said: “Woolen mills—only 
five miles outside of Arden—got big army con- 
tracts. That’s where trouble started—socks 
only part’’—at which point he broke off in a 
hurry because in came our man again so sudden 
that you might have thought he’d been waiting 
at the door for that instant. Of course the 
information about the woolen mills and army 
orders made it all more serious—more serious 
for me, anyhow, for I seemed to have butted 
into real government business for fair. 


E ALL settled down to another silence un- 


til Uncle Silas made a remark that started _ 


things up again. It sounded innocent enough. 

“‘What’s the reason you don’t wear your 
pretty locket no more, Marie.Lou?”’ he asked, 
trying to coax her out of her sulks, you could 
see. And then he turned to the other bad- 
tempered member of the party: “If I was a 
young man, Jeff Runyon, you bet I’d find out 
why my best gal had stopped sportin’ my last 
Christmas present! Trust me I would. I ain’t 
seen it round her neck for some time.”’ 

Jeff gave a growl and went on eating; but 
I happened to be looking at Marie Lou, and I 
noticed her get white. She caught my eye, 
too, and looked more scared than ever. 

“T—dunno,” she gasped. And then she 
snapped out: ‘‘I don’t never mean to wear 
nothin’ more that was give me by Jefferson 
Runyon; so there now!” And with that she 
burst into tears and left the table. 

“Oh, gosh all hang it!” cried Uncle Silas, 
staring after her. ‘‘What’s up now?” 

I felt all queer and excited myself, for some- 
how I was sure that if only Marie Lou could be 
coaxed to speak we’d have the mystery right in 
our hands. I pushed back my chair and got 
up. “I think I’ll go to her,” I said, trying to 
be offhand about it, and I walked out of the 
room, leaving the two of them staring after me. 

Just outside the dining-room door I bumped 
into Steve Ayers. He looked angry at being 


caught, and before I thought I snapped out: 
“What are you doing here?”’ 

He had recovered himself before you could 
wink twice. “ Bringing in the gravy, miss,” he 


replied. ‘‘Mr. Runyon asked for some.” 


He had, too, which put me in wrong for a 
““come-back.” The man was perfectly respect- 
ful—a real butler-grand manner—but his eyes 
had a funny little twinkle that I didn’t care 
about. They seemed to be saying: 

“Tf it comes to that, what are you doing 
here yourself?” 

I held my head up and was as stiff as I 
knew how on a disappearing nerve. ‘‘Can you 
tell me where Miss Marie Louise’s room is?” 
I asked, very dignified. ‘“‘She’s not well, and 
I’m-going up to her.” 


“Yes, miss, certainly,” -he says, nice and . 


sympathetic at once—on the outside. “I’m 
sorry to hear about Miss Marie Louise. Her 
room is on the third ‘floor, right at the head of 
the stairs. If there’s anything I can do, just 
ring, miss.” 

But‘as I passed him I took a side look under 
my lashes, and his eyes were still twinkling 
aggravatingly. 


to Iran up the stairs, feeling kind of hot 
and cold and daring and scared at the 
same minute. I decided that, if Marie Louise 
Gifford knew anything, I’d have it out of her, 
if the thing was to be done. 

I heard a sniffing little sob from her room 
when I came to it, and at that I pushed the 
door open real quick and went in. She was 
curled up on the foot of the big four-poster 
bed, her head half buried in an old pink quilt 
and her shoulders shaking. Her hair had come 
down, and a great golden bunch of it was 
hanging over onto the pink quilt. 

She heard me open the door and turned 
round with a start. My land!' But she did 
look pretty, with her face all pink and tear- 
stained and scared, and her eyes kind of 
drowned. I felt toward her right from then as 
I would have to a baby in trouble, and right 
off I knew just how to treat her. 

‘Marie Lou,” I said, sitting down by her, 
‘“‘you’ve got to tell me all about it, honey— 
every last word. Every last word, honey,” I 
repeated, coaxing her. 

She began to shiver. “‘Oh, oh, what’ll Ido!” 
she kept moaning into the quilt. 

“Tell me,” I advised promptly. 


She gave me a long look and stopped shiv-- 


ering. ‘‘ Will you swear to believe me?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I’ll believe you,” I said, patting 
her. ‘Just you tell me all about this plot, 
dearie, and we’ll see that no harm comes to 
you.” 

At that she gave a funny little giggle that 
ended in a sob. ‘There isn’t any plot,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I thought maybe you’d found 
that out.” 

“What!” I said, opening my eyes. 

She caught hold of my arm and began talk- 
ing in a desperate sort of rush: ‘‘It’s all me, 
and I never—oh, dear! I can never make you 
see how it was. It started with Arden being 
such a one-horse, poky town—no fun like you 
city girls have, no excitement from one year’s 
end to the other. Even when the country goes 
to war there ain’t no young men here in the 
draft age, cept Timmy Slates and Jack Warren 
and two more, an’ they was all turned down by 
the medical board. An’ Jeff there ain’t got the 
red blood to want to go. Oh, I know he’s got 
a mother to support, but seems like he ought 
to make more fuss about wanting to go. I—1 
don’t know the name even of a single young 
man over in France, ’less I read it in the pa- 
pers.” 

““Go on,” I says, real interested now. 


Se took a tighter hold on my arm. “That 
locket of mine that Jeff gave me,” she 
gasped—‘“‘the one you heard Uncle Si ask 
about—a little glass one with a gold rim an’ a 
four-leaf cloverinside—youknow the kind—I— 
I got the idea out of astory I’d read somewheres; 
an’ I never thought of its smashing; I only 
meant to slip it in one of the socks I was knit- 
ting, with a note saying I hoped it would bring 
good luck to the soldier who got it an’ I’d be 
pleased to write to him once in a while, if he 
wanted me to. Oh, you know T never would 
have meant to hurt ra 

“ But—but ” T stuttered. 

She didn’t wait for me to go on. ‘‘ An’ it was 
Jeff himself did the trick, if he only knew it. 
It was when we were packing the box. I'd 
laid that special pair of socks down beside me, 
to go in later between others, an’ Jeff comes 
along an’ steps on them, the big clumsy! I 
heard the crunch an’ of course I knew right off 
what had happened. I thought I’d scraped 
the splinters out, when Aunt Betsy exclaims all 
of a sudden that she’d found glass in the socks. 
I suppose one piece had worked through to 
the sock laying underneath. Then they talked 
about spies an’ plots until I was scared to 
explain for fear of being laughed at; an’ then, 
after I found they’d written to Washington, 
I was scared of their not believing me. Be- 
sides, Jeff would have been hopping mad at me; 
you see, it was his locket.” 

It was mean to laugh, but I couldn’t help it. 
I laughed until Marie Lou got up nerve to 
laugh a little bit with me. Here had I, back in 
busy old New York, tried for an adventure, 
and it had landed me in this mess. And up 
here in the peaceful white fields of Arden the 
whole town was manufacturing excitement out 
of one little girl’s sentimental foolishness, just 
because the fields were so peaceful that they’d 
got on the inhabitants’ nerves. 

Suddenly I remembered something. “‘ Who’s 
Steve Ayers?” I asked her. 
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“T dunno,” Marie Lou said kind of tired- 
like. ‘‘Just a chauffeur, I guess.’’ 

And then we both looked up to see Steve 
himself standing in the doorway. His eyes 
were twinkling, and yet there was something 
kind of admiring in them too. ‘Well, Miss 
Secret Service Agent,” he said, bowing to me, 
but still twinkling, ‘‘ you’re some little investi- 
gator and no mistake. Here I’ve been chasing 
a mare’s-nest for ten days, and you unearth the 
deep dark mystery in about four hours. If 
this young lady hadn’t acted so guilty I’d 
have been.onto the truth before; but—but I 
wasn’t”; and he bowed to me again. ‘‘Who 
are you really?” he asked. 

“*Well, when it comes to that, who are you?” 
I flung back at him, holding up my chin. 

“Oh,” he replied meekly, ‘“‘I’m just the 
Government agent.” 

At that Marie Lou gave a scream and went 
off into hysterics. 

“But if you’ve been here ten days, how did 
they happen to pick on me up at the train?” I 
asked, ignoring her. 

“‘Oh, they’ve been meeting trains every day 
for a week,” Steve Ayers replied, twinkling 
again. ‘A fine chance I’d have had to discover 
anything if they’d known me in my real 
character. Didn’t they map out your whole 
course of action?”’ I laughed, and he added: 
“*Miss Marie Lou and I have confessed. Don’t 
you think it’s about time you did too? ._How 
did you come to accept their mistake in the 
first place?” 


S° IT was up to Millie to show what par- 
ticular brand of fool she was, and I started 
in with the red toque, and the all-Saturday 
holiday, and the snow, and went straight 
through. 

Well, it had Steve Ayers shaking with amuse- 
ment before it was done. Only Marie Lou was 
the one who was looking worried. 

‘““How about me?” she asked, tears in her 
eyes. ‘“‘ Are you going to tell them downstairs?” 


“Never,” says Steve quickly. ‘‘ What’s the 
use? It would be a pity to spoil their fun, 
they’ve enjoyed so much being plotted against. 
Leave it to me to keep them fooled.” 

So Marie Lou cheered up and wiped the 
tears ‘out of her eyes, and we three marched 
downstairs. 


Ripe SI and Jeff hadn’t quite got their . 


mouths shut yet after the scene at lunch, 
and the tale Steve told left them wider- 
mouthed than ever. Marie Lou giggled into 
her handkerchief all the time, but she managed 
to pretend she was crying; and Jeff went over 
and took her in his arms, which settled their 
fuss once for all. 

Steve told them we were partners in the Se- 
cret Service—glory! And that between us we’d 
solved the mystery at last. He said we couldn’t 
divulge the particulars, as it was Government 
business, but that no regular Arden folks was 
in it. 

Right there Uncle Si roared out: “‘ By heck! 
The peddler woman! I said she looked German. 
It was me persuaded ’em not to buy her knit- 
ting needles.” 

Steve looked wise. “I can’t give any details,” 
he says slyly, ‘““‘but—you’re a shrewd man, 
Mr. Runyon. And you may rest assured the 
Government will settle the matter.” 

He made them all one of his grand bows, 
while Uncle Si turned purple at being compli- 
mented by a Government representative. Over 
Jeff’s shoulder Marie Lou winked a naughty, 
drowned blue eye at me, and I winked back. 

And that was the outcome of the famous 
Red Cross plot in Arden. I guess it will be his- 
tory to Marie Lou’s and Jeff’s grandchildren, 
for it isn’t likely anything else as exciting will 
happen there between now and then. As for 
me, I’ve been back in New York for several 
months now, and it’ll about suit me for the 
future—unless maybe I decide to try Wash- 
ington, as I’ve a hunch Steve Ayers is going 
to ask me to do. 


Home Journal Books ‘That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books ? 


JouRNAL BuUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To BUILD IT. 
Price, 5 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A 
LiTTLE HoME. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL Birp 
Houses. Price, 25 cents. 
For any of these books address the Book 

Editor, THE Lapirs’ Home Journat, Inde- 


pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPES. Price, 

10 cents. 

How To CAN FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND 

Meats. Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 

Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEAts For HiGuH-Cost 

Times. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANTATION CorRN DisHes LIKE MAMMY 

Usep TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIpE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 
cents. 

For any of the New Housekeeping books 
listed above address the Household Bureau, 
Tue Lapres’ HoME Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing 
the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 
THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
SHOWERS. Price, 15 cents. 
HER WEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


NONSENSE FortTungs. Price, 5 cents. 


THE Book oF Fair Bootus. Price, 25 
cents. 

For any of these Entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HomeE Journat, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BaBy’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OveErRs. Price, 15 
cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES (patterns can be supplied). Price, 
15 cents. 

BripE’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How 1T ts Done. Price, 
10 cents. 

LiTTLE FoLks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. 
Price, 15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 

Editor, THe Lapirs’ Home Journat, Inde- 


pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man and in 
Making Novelties for Bazaars 


SUMMER-PoRCH BAZAAR AND EARLY 
CHRISTMAS FANCywoRK. Price, 15 
cents. 

For THE NEWLY DRAFTED Boy AND THE 
Boy AND GirRL AT ScHooL—Knitted 
Garments. Price, 25 cents. 

BAZAAR KNITTING. Directions given in 
the supplement to For THE MAN IN 
THE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents. 

To MAKE FOR THE BaBy. Price, 15 
cents. 

NEW PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 
cents, 

For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THE LApiEs’ Home Journat, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, inclosing the price stated. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 
cents. 

For this comprehensive pamphlet address 
the Art Department, THe Lapties’ Home 
JourRNAL, inclosing the price. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home Journat readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 


care of THE Laprges’ HoME JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 1s a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six months 
old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies will then bé sent every month. Advice about older children up to twelve years of age will also be given by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
LaprEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OY instance of Heinz thorough- 
ness is in the preparation of the 
tomato sauce which adds its fine 
flavor to Heinz Baked Beans. 

On our own farms and the farms 
of many growers who cooperate with 


us, a selected Heinz seed is sown and 
cultivated under Heinz supervision. 
Then, many Heinz kitchens are lo- 
cated in these tomato districts to receive 
the tomatoes as fastas they are picked— 
insuring their fine, fresh flavor. 


Beans are economical in comparison with 
other good foods, and are as good for you 
as meat and bread. A pound of beans 1s 
about equal in nutrition value to 134 
pounds of beef—and you know the price 


of beef. 


Heinz Baked Beans, rich brown and ap- 
petizing, make as wholesome and satisfying 
a dish as can be placed on any table. Baked 
in dry heat in real ovens, they come to 
your kitchen ready to serve hot or cold. 


They are prepared in four ways, and you 
can select the style the family likes best. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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What causes skin blemishes 


Every girl ought to have a clear attractive 


skin... .The way to remove blemishes and 
to remove their cause : 


VERYONE is immediately at- 
tracted by a clear skin—soft, 
free from blemishes and unsightly 
spots. 
Every girl longs for it. 


If your skin is not as clear as 
you would love to have it, find out 
just what is causing the blemishes 
that keep you from having this charm 
which everyone feels the moment 
they see a clear, lovely skin. Then 
Start at once to remove not only the 
blemishes, but their cause. 


What skin specialists say 


Skin specialists say they are trac- 
ing fewer and fewer skin troubles to 
the blood—and more to the bacteria 
and parasites that are carried into 
the pores with dust, soot and grime. 


To keep your skin clear from the 
spots and blemishes caused in this 
way, you must remove the blemishes 
you already have and be eternally 
vigilant to prevent the appearance 
of fresh ones. New skin is forming 
every day, as old skin dies. This is 
Nature’s way of helping you. You 
must do your part to keep this new 


skin clear as she means it to be. 


How to remove skin blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then 
dry your face. Now dip the tips of 
your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a heavy 
cream-like lather. Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this soap 
cream and leave it on for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully with clear, 
hot water; then with cold. 


Use this treatment regularly until the 
blemishes disappear, and supplement it with 
the regular use of Woodbury’s in your daily 
toilet. Rub the cleansing antiseptic lather 
thoroughly into the pores, and rinse first 
with warm water, then with cold. This will 
keep your skin so firm and active that it will 
resist the frequent cause of blemishes. Be- 
fore long you will be rewarded with the clear, 
radiant skin that the steady use of Woodbury’s 
always brings. 

You will find that the 25 cent cake of 
Woodbury’s will last for a month or six 
weeks of any facial treatment as well as for 
general cleansing use for that time. It is for 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


If your skin is pale and 
sallow, try the new steam 
treatment given in the 
booklet, ‘‘A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” With 
your Woodbury’s Facial 
~ Soap you will get one of 

%, these interesting booklets 


a ; Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of 
M4 famous treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
\ Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 


Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or 
for 12c we will send you the treatrment book- 
let and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 109 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 109 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 


Li A special treatment for an oily 

skin and shiny nose is among the 
famous treatments given in the 
Woodbury booklet you get with 
the soap. Secure a cake today 
and the booklet that goes with it 


Or 


Or 
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to war is going to change the living of every 
man, woman and child in America in nearly 
all respects. Our houses will be different, our stores, 
our kitchens, our marketing, our schools, our com- 
munities. Some of these changes have already 
come about: more are coming. THe Lapres’ Home 
Journat begins in these three pages to tell of these 
changes and will tell of more in'forthcoming numbers. 
Every woman must know about them, for they. will 
vitally affect all the members of her family and their 
method of living, whether it be on the farm, in the 
town or in the city. 


‘'o great governments of the world are devot- 
ing much attention and money to the subject of 
new and better conditions of living for workers. 
Millions of dollars have already been appropriated 
in the United States and Allied countries. Infor- 
mation as to just what the nations are doing for 
new living conditions for their people is filtering 
through the American Institute of Architects, at 
Washington, and arrangements have been made 
with that distinguished body whereby Tue Laptzs’ 
Home Journal will place before its great public the 
authoritative material gathered by the Institute. 


The Coming of Lower Rent 
By Charles Harris Whitaker 


HE British Government is considering a proposal to build a million new houses 
for its workingmen and their families. It has already built since the beginning of 
the war many thousands of new houses in which war workers are now living. Many 
new towns, one of them of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, have sprung up all over England 
and Scotland. They are pleasant towns, planned for the health and comfort of all the 
occupants, and in these towns the workingmen of England are better housed at lower 
rents than ever before. The land and houses are owned by a company which agrees that 
it will take only a limited profit from the venture, generally no more than five per cent. 
This means that nobody owns any land or even the house he lives in; he rents the house. 

As the community grows, there comes a demand for shops and stores. Certain industries 
are attracted because of the fine living conditions for workers. The value of the land on 
which shops, stores or factories are built begins to increase. The people who occupy this 
land pay increasingly higher rental for it. The rentals all go to the company which owns 
the land, but as it has limited its profit to five per cent, the surplus accrues to those who 
rent the houses. In other words, the surplus is either spent for public improvements, or 
is applied toward a reduction in the rent. 

Under proper management such a community can pay all its expenses out of the 
income from rentals, since a steady growth will send up the use value of the land, and 
thus enable a higher rent to be charged for the use of the land for commercial or industrial 
purposes. This higher rent produces a constantly increasing surpluswhich is not absorbed 
by those who invested their money, but is used for the benefit of the community. 

In a sense this is the way England has built her new towns in wartime. The govern- 
ment has gone into the country, bought land, laid out towns, built houses and now 
remains the largest landlord in the British Empire. After the war it will, no doubt, convert 
these new communities into a form of what we have come to call in the United States 
the “‘self-owning community.” This may be done in several ways. It may sell its 
investments to a company such as we have described above. That company may operate 
the property on the basis of a limited dividend. 

Or the government may arrange to sell the properties to a form of company known as 
a ‘‘Copartnership Tenants.”’ In such a case arrangements are made whereby the tenants 
may have the right to purchase shares of stock in the property, so that ultimately the 
tenants might own the entire company. In this way they would save the five per cent 
interest which is paid to those who lend the money for establishing one of these com- 
munities, and the tenants would have entire control of the property as a whole. No 
individual would own any land or even own the house in which he lived, but he would be 
just as independent as though he did. 


eS that, his investment in a home being represented by shares of stock rather 
than by actual land and a house makes him much more independent in every way. 
He does not need to worry about any decline in the value of his property. No one can 
ruin the community by building cheap tenements or by putting up objectionable business 
buildings in a residential district. Land is set aside for business buildings and cannot 
be used except for that purpose. 

If a tenant wishes to leave the community he does not have to bother with selling 
his house. His shares of stock will be bought as soon as he offers them; frequently the 
parent company agrees to take them back at their face value. There are no delays in 
waiting to find a customer, and no chance of loss. On the other hand, there is no chance 
of making a lucky profit by a rise in value. But the profit would not be lost, since the 
tenant would have already enjoyed the benefit of it in a lower rental. 

The new towns that are being built by the United States Government for its war 
workers can be converted after the war into self-owning communities. The Government 
can either sell the properties to a company which agrees to take only a profit of five per 
cent on the investment required, or it can sell to a company organized on the copartner- 
ship tenant principle. There is no trouble in finding the money for such a project. Then, 
as the land values appreciate through community growth, the extra earnings from 
rentals go toward reducing rents. The surplus may be used for the improvement of the 
town; for building swimming pools, tennis courts, entertainment hall, and in many other 
ways made to keep the community pleasant and attractive. Copartnership communities 
can be started in this country wherever and whenever people are ready. 


The New Kind of House Being Built by the British Government 
at Gretna, England 


A New Community Plan 
By Ruth T. Neely 


N THE city of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a district of some 15,000 inhabitants, ranging from 
semi-tenement alley dwellers to householders on wide asphalted avenues, known 
locally as the Mohawk-Brighton District. Here is to-day being tried out an absolutely 

new experiment in community life, the conception of Wilbur C. Phillips and Mrs. Elsie 
Phillips. 

The basic idea of the new community plan was projected by Mr. Phillips two years 
ago in New York City and through his efforts an organization, entitled the Social Unit, 
was effected, with Gifford Pinchot as president of the national organization. 

A dozen cities sought the honor of having the idea tried out within them, but final 
choice was made of the section defined in Cincinnati. The national organization had 
collected $135,000 to defray the expenses and Cincinnati has itself pledged $15,000 a year 
for a period of three years. 

Fundamentally the Social Unit organization aims to restore the neighborly advantages 
of village life to city people. It has divided the Mohawk-Brighton region of Cincinnati 
into thirty-one small blocks of about 500 inhabitants each. In each of these blocks is a 
block mother—just as in a village there is usually a village mother. She knows when 
anyone needs help and it is her business to see that it is forthcoming from the proper 
agency. 

The block mother is chosen by the people of the block and all these thirty-one block 
mothers constitute the Citizens Council. This Citizens Council learns the needs of the 
district as a whole and plans to meet these needs. In doing this latter all the skilled groups 
of the district are used. 

These groups within the district are all organized for the good of the district as a whole. 
The doctors are the Board of Health of the district; the employers and trades unionists 
are the industrial experts; the social workers are the Department of Public Welfare, 
the teachers, the Board of Education, and so on. 


"wo the Citizens Council discovers a health need in the district it puts the problem 
up to the doctor group. From that time on the doctors are responsible for the 
finding of a solution to the problem and for submitting the plan they devise to the Citizens 
Council. If the block mothers in the Citizens Council find that there are many men out 
of work in the various blocks, the business and labor groups are held responsible for the 
working out of some plan to meet the problem. In this way, everyone in the Social Unit 
District is enabled to work for the whole community, at the same time that a man is work- 
ing for himself. 

Everyone in the community is a part of the big force for good in the community as a 
whole. Slowly, one by one, each occupation will be organized and will have an executive 
in charge. The committee made up of the executives of all the occupational groups is 
called the Occupational Council of the Mohawk-Brighton District. The Occupational 
Council and the Citizens Council acting together are the means by which the community 
will govern itself. 

As in its purpose and its plan the Social Unit is first of all human, and as all humanity 
begins at birth, naturally the first thing the organization concerned itself with in Cincin- 
nati was this big matter of little things—babies. Concurrent with the inauguration of a 
Children’s Year by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor of the Government, 
beginning last April, the Social Unit Council held a baby parade and counted the babies. 
There are 1170 babies in the district, and last July a report was filed in Washington declar- 
ing that every one of these babies had been duly examined and their parents carefully 
directed in the matter of the babies’ continued welfare in accord with the Government’s 
desire. 

A later report will show the incipient diseases checked, the cures effected and preventive 

- work done which, it is ‘prophesied, will amaze other communities less well organized for 
the intensive work that the Unit does. 

In a word, if the Mohawk-Brighton District finds out just what it can do for itself and 
does it, it won’t be hard to persuade all the other districts to follow suit, and soon the 
whole city will be organized and working to the same end. If the people of the Mohawk- 
Brighton District can work out this model community organization, the money and the 
time spent on it will be repaid a thousandfold by the good it will mean to the rest of 
the country as the idea spreads and becomes adopted throughout the United States. 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, Unit Community Plan Embraces Avenues as 
Well as Alleys 
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The New Way to Buy a Farm 


A $7000 Farm Bought for $390 


land, they both loved it, but the end of nine years still found them tenant farmers. 

The savings account had grown, to be sure, but they still lacked the capital they felt 
they needed to finance the purchase of the kind of farm they hoped some day to own. 
But this summer their dream came true. Jerry and his wife, in short, have bought a 
farm on the new state land settlement at Durham, Butte County, California. 

Their new farm consists of more than thirty acres of land, on which the California 
Land Settlement Board fixed a price of $238 an acre—just such a piece of good land as 
they wanted but could hardly hope to buy without help, and more help than private 
owners or capital would ordinarily be willing to extend. 

The price of the farm allotted by the Board to Jerry and his wife was $7808.78, but 
they were required to pay down only five per cent of this, or $390.44. They can take 
twenty years, if they like, to finish paying for the farm, paying $296.72 every six months. 
This payment includes both an installment on the principal and interest at five per cent. 

The farms at Durham are irrigable lands and the value of the improvements on Jerry’s 
farm was estimated by the Board at $690. Jerry was required to pay down 40 per cent, 
or $280, but can take twenty years to finish paying at the rate of $32.80 a year. 

There are about fifty farms in the Durham settlement, which is the first to be opened 
under California’s new endeavor to encourage a better agriculture and combat the increase 
of tenant farming by making it possible for men and women of limited capital to become 
the owners of good farms. When the farms were allotted to applicants, last June, every 
farm was sold, and for many of the farms there were as many as ten to twelve applicants. 

The California Land Settlement Board is not going to rest content with merely selling 
the land, and has no intention of leaving Jerry and his wife solely to their own devices or 


Jisea.: SOUTH and his wife had always wanted a farm of their own. Born on the 


to be exploited by private interests. In the first place, the Board this summer is building 
them a house of a design selected by them from among those offered by the Board, thus 
saving architect’s fees. They are to buy it at its actual cost to build, paying 40 per cent this 
year and the rest in twenty years, or lessif desired. Experts of the Board are helping them 
lay out the farm and will be constantly available for advice on farm management. 

Jerry was asked to pledge himself to join a codperative stock breeders’ association, to be 
organized in the settlement, for the purpose of promoting better stock breeding. This 
association will be advised by state experts in livestock raising, and it is proposed to have 
the farmers of the settlement concentrate on one breed of dairy cattle, one breed of beef 
cattle, one breed of hogs, and one or two breeds of sheep. 

Twenty small farms of about two acres each were also set aside by the Board to give 
farm laborers a chance to own plots of land and decent homes during the years spent 
working for wages. For example, the price fixed on many of these two-acre plots was 
about $400, but applicants were required to pay down only about twenty dollars, and their 
semiannual payments are only a little over $15. The Board is building cottages on these 
plots on similar easy terms—40 per cent down, the rest in twenty years. 

While the Board required possession of not less than $1500 capital by applicants for the 
farms, it considered eligible for the laborers’ allotments any men who could make the 
initial payments on land and house. The semiannual payments will be small. 

You won’t find at Durham any one of the name indicated in this story, but you will 
find a group of earnest men and women who have recognized and responded to this 
beginning by the state of California toward creating better opportunities on the land for 
people of limited capital to acquire homes, to earn a good living for their families and to 
carry out a better development of farm communities. 


The New Neighborhood Pleasures 


OVERNMENTS at war waste neither time nov money on nonessentials. When we 
see, therefore, the British Government spending much time and large sums for the 
amenities in its new munition towns, the conclusion: is that it is convinced that it pays. 
Great Britain has found it wise 
policy to take time, in the midst of a 


when provision for these things was made in war workers’ communities. Those who are in 
position to know assert that only by adopting this policy of neighborhood pleasures could 
England have attained her enormous volume of munitions production in the war. 

What is good for the British muni- 
tions worker and his or her family in 


war threatening her very existence, 
to go far beyond providing her war 
workers with a shop to work in and a 
house to live in. She has also built, 
when the necessary buildings were 
lacking, churches, schools, common 
recreation buildings, gymnasiums, peo- 
ple’s institutes for education and social 
intercourse, ‘moving-picture theaters, 
community kitchens, markets and 
laundries—even a community dental 
clinic, as illustrated on this page. Con- 
trast the moving-picture theater illus- 
trated here with the average picture 
house that private enterprise has pro- 
vided in your own town. 

All these have been provided not 
as a part of any idealistic scheme for 


time of war is likely to be just as valu- 
able and helpful to all workers in all 
countries in time of peace. What is in- 
volved in this is the principle of the 
well-balanced community, too often 
neglected or overlooked altogether in 
American cities and towns. The neces- 
sities of war production brought the 
British Government to a recognition 
of this principle, and the present year 
has seen our own Government moving 
rapidly in the same direction. It can 
safely be assumed that this principle, 
formerly somewhat dimly perceived, 
has now come into the world to stay, 
and that therefore the stimulus of war 
conditions has advanced somewhat 
our community standards. What re- 


purely social improvement, but be- 
cause the British found that better 
work and larger production resulted 


Compare This Movie Theater With Yours 


mains is for every citizen to make 
similar recognition of it and go forward 
with community development. 


ay of the [enement House is Over 


Why it is Bad and How it Will be Supplanted 


MERICA was first to invent what is generally known as the tenement, but England 
has been first to repudiate it. Notable in the amazingly rapid progress of England 
toward better homes for her people is the way in which in recent years, even before the 
war, she turned her back on that form of speculative enterprise of which every American 
city has so many horrible examples. 

We in America have been more inclined to accept as a permanent institution what now, 
in the light of housing progress greatly stimulated by the war, is sure to be doomed, so far 
as the future is concerned. 

As against the tenement, the British policy, and the policy that is fast taking hold here 
at home, sets the small dwelling, occupied by a single family unit, or, in the so-called 
“double house,” two families. It is not too much to say that the thing to be desired 
by and for every family is exclusive occupancy of a small dwelling sufficient in size to 
provide the accommodations necessary to prevent overcrowding, and giving access to 
fresh air and sunshine. 

That puts the finger on the tenement evil—it almost inevitably tends to overcrowding. 
In England they have recognized this basic evil of the tenement, overcrowding, and 
are establishing limits as to the number of people that can be properly and safely accom- 
modated on an acre of ground, and then holding down the building of houses on that acre 
so that no greater number of people can possibly make their homes there. Over here we 


have in effect practically challenged speculative builders’and property owners to show us 
how great a number of persons they could crowd into a city block. 

But England has gone farther. In London, for example, even before the war, the 
city began clearing out the areas already congested and substituting for the slum 
dwellings houses in such number and so constructed that not more than the prescribed 
population could crowd into the rebuilt area. Already under this plan more than 50,000 
persons have been displaced by the demolition of old, unsanitary and congested dwellings. 

Obviously not all these people could be accommodated in the new dwellings on the 
old area, and the definite policy is to provide more homes in the suburbs and fewer in the 
cities. This and associated policies in housing problems in England are not only supported 
by the public, but actually demanded of the national and municipal governments by labor 
organizations and similar bodies. 

The Massachusetts Housing Commission has made a beginning by building one and two 
family cottages in the heart of the industrial district of Lowell, which will give the occu- 
pants the kind of home usually found only in suburbs or small towns at terms within the 
reach of low earnings. So, too, the Federal Government, in its war housing, is keeping 
away from the tenement. It remains for citizens and communities generally to align 
themselves with the new policy and to hasten the day of the disappearance of the too 
familiar American tenement. 


A Community Dental Clinic 
Even the Care of Workers’ Teeth is Provided for by the British Government at the 
Munitions Town of Gretna, England, Where the Dental Clinic Above is Located 


One Church for All 


Honey Creek, Wisconsin, Built This “People’s Hall.” It Was Given its Name by 
Vote and Placed Under Supervision of the Church Trustees for Community Use 
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One Kitchen Fire for 200 People 


No Necessity Any More for Each Family to Cook Its Own Meals 


order your dinner, already cooked 
and ready to serve, to be sent home 
as your groceries are sent? At last you 
can do just that if you live where a 
Cooked Food Service is in operation. It 
will not be long before that will be almost 
anywhere. The codperative kitchen has 
become a reality. It is neither a charity 
nor a profit-making enterprise. The far- 
seeing men and women who are behind it 
with their money expect their six per cent; 
the surplus goes into improving the service 
or reducing the price of meals. 
Food is bought at wholesale by expert 
marketers who know how to take advan- 


H« often have you wished you could 


The Third Home of the Growing Montclair Cooperative Kitchen 


at the bottom, the soup at the top; the dishes “nest” into each other and are fastened by a 
clamped-on cover. In another container are the dishes that are served cold—the bread and 
butter, the salad, and the dessert, if it is a cold one. 

Food will keep hot for six hours in these containers; two hours is usually the longest time 

between cooking and eating. Last winter’s below-zero weather did not chill the containers 
as they were distributed by the Service’s automobiles throughout the two-mile radius which 
marks the limit of service from each station. 
- The standard dinner, consisting of a soup, meat course, two vegetables, salad, dessert and 
bread and butter, costs fifty cents. There are seventy-five-cent and dollar dinners, with 
added courses, for the few who desire them. A thirty-five-cent dinner has been tried; its 
continuance is problematical. It is expected, however, that the fifty-cent dinner may be 
reduced in price. 

Some patrons even use the aluminum service dishes for table service; most transfer the 
food into their own serving dishes. After dinner you put the service dishes back into the 
container; you are asked not to wash them, as the Service can do that better. With to-day’s 
dinner you receive a menu for day after to-morrow, giving a considerable variety to select 
from. You check off the dishes you want and put the card in the empty container, 


together with cash, or coupons bought in 
advance, to pay for the number of meals 
required. Up to an hour or so before the 
delivery car leaves the station you can 
still telephone an emergency order for ad- 
ditional meals. In the morning the same 
chauffeur calls for the empty containers. 
And if you want luncheon you can have 
that, too, for either thirty-five or fifty 
cents. 

So successful has been the operation of 
the first station, opened early last winter 
on the upper West Side of New York, that 
several other New York City districts are 
to be opened before next winter, and the 
service is extending to suburban towns. 


Cooked-Food Service in Operation 


tage of day-to-day bargains. It is cooked 
in spotlessly clean, white-tiled kitchens. 
The number of persons served daily from 
a single station is limited to about two 
hundred; to cook for a larger number 
means sacrificing the “home” quality. 
In charge of the kitchen is a high-salaried 
chef, with capable assistants; codperating 
with marketer and chef is the dietitian 
who arranges the daily menu, to insure 
a balanced ration and the observance of 
the Food Administration’s regulations. 
The hot food is served up in bowl-like 
aluminum service dishes, each course in a 
separate dish containing as many portions 
as the particular family to be served has 
ordered. These are placed in aluminum 
containers, cylinders with hollow walls on 


As Montclair Delivers its Dinners 


It costs from $15,000 to $20,000 to 
equip and open a station. The money is 
raised by people living in the district to 
be served, who buy $100 six-per-cent 
shares, which may be paid for in install- 
ments out of the saving in food cost. 

Montclair has long had its successful 
Coéperative Kitchen. Its story is told 
here largely in pictures. The kitchen has 
proved a great saving to its patrons and 
stockholders by ‘means of its wholesale 
buying. Meals are served in its own dining 
room or in private homes, as a patron may 
choose. 

In all service of this kind individual 
economies come through lessened maid 
service, saving in food waste and the 
fuel and upkeep of the individual kitchen. 


the principle of a bottle that keeps liquids 
hot or cold. The last hot course is placed 


She Finds it on the Back Porch and Serves it at the Family Table 


The drudgery of the kitchen is gone, but 
the privacy of family life is retained. 


Buying Our Winter 
Vegetables Dried 


RYING fruit and vege- 

tables as a means of 
preserving them is steadily 
coming to be known on its 
own merits. We have long 
used a few dried productsin 
our households — prunes, 
apples, peaches, raisins, and 
so on—but have looked 
askance when asked to be- 
lieve in dried potatoes, cab- 
bage, carrots,etc. But these 
foods are now being com- 
mercialized, and we shall 
shortly be buying them in 
package form in the same 
way that we now buy our 
cereals, cornstarch, coffee, 
sugar, etc., for use on our 
winter dinner tables. 

Dehydrated vegetables and fruits differ from fresh vegetables in only one respect, 
namely, in that they have had the water taken out. 

This has not impaired their natural qualities, and their nutritional value is the same as 
those of the fresh material. The amount of water removed varies from about 70 per cent 
to 90 per cent of their weight. 

There are a number of advantages to be had’by removing all this unnecessary water. 
The food can neither rot nor freeze; it costs much less to keep, asit does not have to be kept 
in ice boxes. The weight and bulk are reduced to about one-sixth and, in some instances, 
even more. The cost of cans and of glass is saved, as dehydrated food will keep in waxed- 
paper bags or wrappers. If kept from air and moisture—which dehydrated food will readily 
absorb when exposed to the air—properly dehydrated products will keep indefinitely. 

All potatoes for the United States Army in Europe are shipped dried or dehydrated. If 
the potato crop were dried it would not make any difference if it were shipped this autumn 
or next autumn. If dried, the same quantity of potatoes could be transported in one- 
twentieth the amount of space the raw potatoes require. One could carry in the 
pocket enough potatoes to last a week if in dehydrated form. We are going to buy only 
the food value and not pay for the water which the food contains. 
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The Dehydrated Vegetables Equal the Others 


The 


Grocer Will Bring 
lis Store to You 


HEN grocery stores 

are reconstructed 
after the war it is more 
than likely that we shall 
never again waste a quarter 
of an hour standing in the 
store until our neighbors 
who get there first are 
waited upon, nor shall we 
have to pay for the grocer’s 
telephone, delivery wagon, 
rent, clerk hire, wrapping 
paper, and many other 
things that of recent years 
we have come to recognize 
that we always have paid 
for. 

The grocer is going to 
stay in business, but on a 
different basis. Take this 
auto grocery car, for instance. The grocer’s store is on wheels and he does not have to pay 
rent for a ‘‘ good location,” nor does he hire clerks, because he has only one customer at a 
time and he can be his own clerk. Especially is this advantageous in rural sections, where 
the city grocer serves the farmer’s wife direct from the car, saving her considerable time 
and trouble in the matter of purchasing commodities not produced upon the farm itself. 

As clean-looking within as without, this model car has shelves filled with the attractive 
packages of nationally advertised brands of foods; bins with glass doors to hold bulk foods 
like cereals or flours. A gate and counter above it at the back of the car keep out childish 
invaders, and very little wrapping of packages is necessary, as goods are carried direct by 
basket from the car to the kitchen. This grocer’s prices are going to be reasonable, too, as 
he will have eliminated so many fixed charges. 

If we live in the city we shall have in due time the grocery where we shall wait upon 
ourselves just as we do in automatic restaurants. We shall select our own wares, carry 
them to a central desk to be wrapped, our check made out, bill paid and transaction 
closed—all with the codperation of at most two clerks. 

Our reconstruction days will be days of great efficiency, when we shall get full value for 
money paid, but efficiency is only applied common sense. 
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Here Comes the Grocery Store on Wheels 


Salle 
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Milk Desserts 


‘are wholesome as well as delicious. 
And when in the form of Junket 
they are ideally so. 


unket 


MADE with MILK 


Junket can be made according to a 
wide variety of recipes. Can be served 
plain or with fruit, berries, nuts, whipped 
cream, etc. 

It is easy to make—and economical. 
Everybody likes it—children ‘‘love’’ it. 
Because it is nutritious, you can give the 
little ones all they want of it, as you 
would milk 

Order Junket Tablets of your Grocer 
or Druggist. 


Send 3c for Recipe Booklet and 
Samples (enough for12 dishes) or 
10c for full package of 10 tablets. 


The Junket Folks 
Elm St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian factory: Chr. Hansen’s Ca- 
nadian Labofatory, Toronto, Ont. 


**NESNAH’? is Junket prepared with sugar and 
in 6 flavors. Made in a jiffy. Try a package—I10c. 


a week is the amount that 


you can easily earn in your 
spare time by looking after 
the local new and renewal 
subscriptions for the Curtis 
publications. Let us make 
you our offer. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 


421 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ESKAY'S 


bumenized 


FOOD 


When this baby, Mary Jane Kennedy of 
Butte, Montana, was a month old, her parents 
had to find the right food in order to save her 
life. This is what Mr. Kennedy wrote us: 


“Being a chemist, I started out to find a 
feeding that might bring our baby to normal. 
I studied the different foods. After a careful 
weighing of facts and figures I decided in 
favor of Eskay’s. At one year Mary Jane 
was even stronger than average.” 

Try Eskay’s for your baby. Helpful book- 
let and sample can of 15 feedings sent free post- 
paid. Just fill in this coupon today and send to 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 406 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

15 Feedings Free 


Please send can of Eskay’s Food and book, ‘‘How 
to care for the Baby”’ to: 


Name. 
Address. 
City and State 


eee es $88 


Here is the New Cookery With 
Time, Money and Step Savers 


Conducted by Theresa Hunt Wolcott 


How Sweet is Sirup? 


CUPFUL of sirup is not so sweet as a cup- 
ful of sugar, but will frequently be found 
sweet enough. There is a tendency to 

oversweeten foods. The table below gives the 
sweetening value of different amounts of corn 
sirup in terms of sugar and will be found useful 
in making sugar-saving substitutions in your 
recipes: 
SuGAR 

1 Cupful Equals ... 
34 Cupful Equals 

Cupful Equals 

1 Tablespoonful Equals 


Corn SIRUP 


. . 1% Cupfuls 
. 14% Cupfuls 


6 Cupful 
. 1% Tablespoonfuls 
Half sirup and half sugar give better results 


in cooking than all sirup. With one cupful of 
sirup use a quarter of a cupful less liquid. 


Tapioca in New Dishes 


HOSE who gloried in the food adventures of 

the “Swiss Family Robinson’ remember 
them as true conservationists. They used no 
wheat flour, ate the perishables, used local sup- 
plies and laid by ample food reserves for lean 
seasons. 

The “Home Card” might well have hung 
from the window of their tree house. The dis- 
covery of a “substitute” flour on this wheat- 
less island was worth the excitement it created. 
You remember how they pounded the cassava 
root and produced a flour from which the good 
mother made a sweet loaf. 

Cassava flour is used to-day in tropical coun- 
tries and has about the same food value as 
wheat flour, and is obtainable to some extent 
in this country. A familiar product from this 
same root is tapioca, high in food value and 
useful because of its starch content in giving 
body to many dishes, new to housekeepers. We 
have too generally confined our use of tapioca 
to puddings. In these particular recipes given 
below use quick tapioca. 


Duchess Soup 


¥% Onion 1 Egg, or 2 Egg Yolks 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 34 Cupful hed Grated 
2 Tablespoonfuls of hee: 
Tapioca 1 Tesapnentel of Salt 
1 Quart of Milk Paprika 
OOK the onion in the fat until tender but 
not brown. Remove the onion; add the 
milk gradually, saving out a quarter of a cup- 
ful. Add the tapioca and the seasonings and 
cook for fifteen minutes. Pour the soup over 
the egg, beaten with a quarter of a cupful of 
cold milk. Add the grated cheese, and serve 
immediately. 

Tapioca may be used for thickening soups, 
gravy and white sauce. Cook the white sauce 
in a double boiler, allowing one tablespoonful 
of tapioca to one cupful of milk. 


Fruit Mold 
3 Level Tablespoonfuls 1 Teaspoonful of 
of Tapioca Vanilla 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ¥ Pint of Cream 


Sugar 1 Pint of Milk 
EAT the milk in a double boiler; add the 
sugar, stir in the tapioca and cook for 
fifteen minutes. Pour into a bowl to cool, add 
the vanilla, and fold in the cream whipped. 


Ornament with fresh berries; chill, and serve. 


Tapioca Griddlecakes 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 34 Cupful of Rice or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Corn Flour 


Tapioca 
1 Egg 
Teaspoonful of Salt 


OOK the milk and tapioca in a double 

boiler for fifteen minutes; add the beaten 
yolk of egg and cook until the mixture thickens 
like custard; cool, add the beaten egg white, 
and whip in well; add the flour, salt and baking 
powder. Bake on a griddle and serve piping hot 
with butter and honey. 


Minute Rabbit 


2 Level Teaspoonfuls 
of Baking Powder 


1 Pint of Milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tapioca 


Teaspoonful of 
Mustard 

% Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Cheese Pepper or Paprika 

1 Egg, Well Beaten to Taste 


CALD the milk in a double boiler and, when 

hot, add the tapioca.’ Cook for fifteen min- 
utes; then add the cheese cut into small pieces. 
Stir constantly until the cheese is melted; add 
the well-beaten egg mixed with a little cold 
milk, the mustard, salt and pepper. If desired 
this may be turned into a baking dish and 
baked until brown. 


To Save Time, Money and Steps 


N MY kitchen table I have placed little 

sliding casters. The table slides readily to 
the sink to receive washed dishes and back to 
the dish closet, thus saving numerous steps. 
Other pieces of furniture can be easily moved 
about when fitted with these casters. My 
kitchen stool, 
heavy chairs, shirt-waist box, beds, etc., are 
easily handled this way. 


When it is necessary to set a pan or a dish on 
ice, place a fruit-jar rubber on the ice under the 
pan and it will hold steady. 


Small pieces of pasteboard saved from break- 
fast-food boxes or squares cut for the purpose 
will get out absolutely every bit of the cake 
batter, thickenings and anything mixed in a 
bowl, thus saving every particle. It will be 
many spoonfuls daily. The squares are equally 
efficient for removing grease from any vessel, 
either round or square. They are also much 
better than a knife for removing the waste 
from dishes before washing, thus saving wear 
on the dishwasher’s nerves. 


Use a white-enamel flat curtain rod to hang 
your towels on. It will not leave rust spots and 
towels do not slide off onto the floor. 


Don’t throw away your sirup cans until you 
heat them enough to clean off the sirup that is 
stuck to the sides of the can. When the can is 
drained thoroughly you will generally find you 
have enough sirup for one person’s hot cakes. 


When potatoes come home from the market — 
this is to the city dweller who buys in compara- 
tively small quantities—put them in the sink 
and scrub them quickly, using plenty of running 
cold water. This saves a dirty vegetable basket, 
the daily washing of potatoes before paring and 
badly stained fingers. 


Now that we pay $1.25 for a broom it is 
worth while to make it last three times as long, 
as it will if properly cared for when new. Pull 
an old stocking leg over it to prevent the corns 
from breaking when sweeping under furniture, 
and always hang the broom up or stand it on 
end when it is not in use. A dip in hot suds will 
toughen the fibers and prolong the broom’s 
usefulness. 


Wire Rack for Preventing Waste 
in Stored Vegetables 


OW that the war has focused atten- 

tion on the need of conserving all 
kinds of food, and many housewives as 
a measure of economy are buying food 
in larger quantities than usual, a wire 
rack for storing vegetables meets a real 
need. The rack has five shelves so that 
different kinds of vegetables may be 
stored without mixing. The open con- 
struction permits the air to circulate 
freely on all sides of the vegetables, and 
thus decay is prevented. The outer edge 
of the shelves is turned up to increase the 
capacity. The rack stands about five feet 
high, and the construction is so substan- 
tial that it will support several bushels 
of vegetables. 


magazine rack, sewing table, ~ 


. New Pious in Old Recipes 


ANY housekeepers have experimented 


with the substitute cereals and know just 
how to use them in muffins and in other breads. 
Weight for weight these flours and brans 
absorb the same amount of moisture and re- 
quire the same measure of baking powder to 
raise them as wheat flour. You can use the 
new flours in old recipes if you substitute equal 
weights for the wheat flour called for. A cupful 
of wheat flour sifted and measured lightly 
weighs four ounces. The table below gives the 
equivalent of four ounces of substitutes ex- 
pressed in cupfuls: 
In substituting for one cupful of flour use the 


following measurements. Each is equal in weight 
to acup of flour. . 


Cupfuls 
Buckwheat ... ful 
Corn Flour 


i Cupful (Seant 


ful 

i (Scant) 
4 Cupful 

i Cupful (Scant) 
- Cupful 
. % Cupful 
1% Cupfuls 


Corn Meal (Coarse) 
Corn Meal (Fine) . 
Cornstarch ... 
Peanut Flour. . . 
Potato Flour. . . 
Rice Pionr.... . . 
Rolled Oats . . 
Rolled Oats (Ground i 
Soy-Bean Flour . .. 
Sweet-Potato Flour . 


ee 
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This table will help you to make good griddle- 
cakes, muffins, cakes, cookies, drop biscuits and 
nut or raisin bread without using any wheat flour. 

You will not need new recipes. Just use those 
your family has always liked, but for each cupful 
of flour use the amount of substitute given in the 
table. You can change your muffin recipe like 
this: 

RECIPE 


2 Cupfuls of Wheat 1 Tablespoonful of 
Flour Sugar 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Milk 
Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 


New RECcIPE 
13 Cupfuls of Barley 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful (Scant) of 


Sugar 
orn Flour 1 Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Egg 
Baking Powder 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


The only difference is the substitution for the 
wheat flour. Everything else remains the same. 
You can change all of your recipes ina similar way. 


1 Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


The above equivalents represent an average 
on these flours, but different mills turn out 
different grades of flour, and weight is the safest 
guide. If you have no scales, sift the flour and 
measure it lightly in a measuring cup. 

These weights and measures were tested in 
the Experimental Kitchen of the United States 
Food Administration, Home Conservation Di- 
vision, and of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Home Economics. 


Good Combination of Substitutes 


You will get better results if you mix two sub- 
stitutes than if you use just one alone. Some 
good combinations are: 
Rolled Oats (Ground) { Corn Flour 
or or 
Barley Flour Rice Flour 

or or : 
Buckwheat Flour and ; Potato Flour 

or 
Peanut Flour 


Soy-Bean Flour 


or 
Sweet-Potato Flour 

| or 

| Corn Meal 


Be Careful About This 


(1) All measurements should be accurate. A 
standard measuring cup is equal to half a pint. 

(2) The batter often looks too thick, and 
sometimes too thin, but you will find that if you 
have measured as given in the table the result 
will be good after baking. 

(3) Bake all substitute mixtures more slowly 
and longer. 

(4) Drop biscuits are better than the rolled 
biscuits, when substitutes are used. 

(5) Pie crusts often do not roll well and have 
to be patted onto the pan. They do not need 
chilling before baking. 


If You Buy Wheat Substitutes 


A Goop TEN-PoUND 
COMBINATION 


A Goop TWENTY-FIVE- 
PounD COMBINATION 


2 Pounds Corn Flour 
2 Pounds Rolled Oats 
2 Pounds White or 
Yellow Corn Meal 
2 Pounds Barley Flour 
1 Pound Rice Flour or 
Potato Flour or 


5 Pounds Corn Flour 
5 Pounds Rolled Oats 
5 Pounds White or 
Yellow Corn Meal 
5 Pounds Barley Flour 
3 Pounds Rice Flour or 
Potato Flour or 
Hominy Hominy 
1 Pound Rice or Corn- 2 Pounds Rice or Corn- 
starch starch 
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use Lux. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1918 


Three times the cleaners 


AVE you seen Louise’s 
dear little georgette blouse? 


“She came in wearing 
it one afternoon. I admired it 
and showed her my new crépe 
de Chine. 


«But isn’t it wicked,’ I said, 
‘to have to send it to the 
cleaner’s? By the time you have 
had it cleaned three times, you 
have paid for it all over again.’ 


***You don’t mean to say you 
send it to the cleaner’s!’ she said. 


weer answered, ‘you 
wouldn’t trust crépe de Chine to 
soap and water, would you?’ 

course not,’ she said, 


999 


That is the way the story of 
Lux is carried from one woman 
to another. As a matter of fact, 
Lux is the most modern form of 


soap—but it is so different from — 


« Sweaters soft and unshrunken! 


“Thave a white sweater which | 
has been washed several times 
with Lux, and it is still white, 
soft and unshrunken.’’—Mrs. F. 
W. B. Pratt, Reading, Penn. 


Lever Bros. Co, 1918 


anything you have ever known 
as soap that you think of it as 
something in a class entirely by 
itself. 


And that is precisely what 
Lux is. There is “ nothing like 
it”? you hear whenever Lux is 
mentioned. 


The miracle of Lux is that 
it comes in delicate, transparent, 


- pure flakes which dissolve the 


moment you drop them into hot 
water. Immediately you whisk 
them into a foamy, bubbling 


until lukewarm. Into the rich 
suds you drop your most deli- 
cate blouse. 


‘Afraid? Not for a second! 
Lux never hurt anything 


that pure water alone would 


not injure. 

' Then let your blouse soak for 
a few minutes. Never a bit of 
rubbing. You simply dip your 


-blouse up and down and press 


the gentle cleansing suds again 
and again through the precious 
fabric. Every speck of dirt melts 


lather, then add cold water away into the suds without a 
Cleanse these things yourself with Lux 
Silk Curtains Sweaters Corsets 
Lace Curtains Blankets Fine Table Linens 


Lace Collars 
Lace Jabots 
Satin Collars 


Baby’s Woolens 

‘Silk Underwear 

Silk Stockings 

uffs Washable Gloves 
Washable Satin Skirts 


Georgette Blouses 
» Washable Satin Blouses 
and Petticoats 
Crépe de Chine Blouses 


Even in hard water, 
Lux makes wonder- 


bit of injury to a single delicate 
thread. Your blouse comes out 
just as new and fresh as the day 
you bought it. 


It isn’t washing that hurts 
sheer fabrics. It’s rubbing soap 
on them, and rubbing them 
again to get out the soap and 
dirt that wears and tears them 
—takes away their finish with 
the first washing. 


Every woman who tries Lux 
wonders how she ever could 
have rubbed cake soap. on any- 
thing she valued. 


Now she buys the dainty 
things she loves to have and 
wears them often. They are not 
a bit of care or expense to her. 
She keeps them fresh and new 
the Lux way with no rubbing. 


Try Lux in your home. Get it 
today from your grocer, druggist 
or department store.—Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The children’s things like new 


“I washed a child’s white 
corduroy coat with Lux, and it 
looked as good as new. It was 
‘very dirty, and I didn’t have to 
rub it at all.’”’— Mrs. F. W. 
Gordon, Portland, Me. 
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leedlework 


Lroducrs 


BUCILLA 


BOIL PROOF 
CROCHET 


SS 


Don’t buy your Fall lingerie, 
infants’ or children’s wear until 
you have learned the unusual 
beauty, style and values con- 


tained in 


BUCILLA Package Outfits 
Send for New Fall Circular 


They solve the ever-increasing prob- 

lem fine lingerie, pap 
the children attractively, at small cost. 
Each package contains a stamped article 
of finest quality, usually ready made, 
full instructions and sufficient cottons to 
complete all work. 
., The stunning two-piece Pajama Suit 
illustrated, price $3.00, is ready made 
of Pink Batiste (sizes 38 and 42) and 
is an example of the unusual value and 
stylish designing found in these up-to- 
date packages. 

BUCILLA COTTONS 
fore and unooth working, Made Guarar 
teed Boil-Proof Colors. Insist on them. 

If not obtainable from your dealer, write to us. 
Bucilla Mfg. Com I 

20E Greene York 

> Over 50 years’ experience 

BA. guarantees the excellence 


of Bucilla Products. 


Send Us Your 


Old Clothing 


> We Dye it and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


S\ Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns — any color you 
want, any size—the equal of the high- 
priced store rugs. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets and old 
clothing are worth money. 
Write today. 
FREE—Write for book of de- 
= signs in color, our liberal freight 

payment offer and full information. 


OLSON R 


UG CO. 
40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
15ca 


| copy on 


news-stands 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 


for Boys in all the World.” 


It wins parents’ confidence because it is so 
manly and upbuilding. It is recognized in 500,000 
American homesand by distinguished educatorsas 
a powerful influence for positive good! Departments 
are constructive and educational; its vigorous 
stories are all boy, but free from the wishy-washy 
and the morbid. Give your boy this helpful 
magazine. He needs its guidance. Buy it on any 
news-stand, or subscribe direct to 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
264 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Look for this 
Card -At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO Aakers 


Cent Package 
9 MAKES ONE GALLON 


BLUING 


MakesClothesSnow-White.No 
streaks or spots. Does not set- 
tle. Lasts for months—most 
i : economical bluing made. 
Hl { If your Grocer doesn’t carry it, 
| : send us his name and 10 cents 
| : : for full size package by mail. 


i SCHROEDER GROCER 
| # PRODUCTS Co. 


CUT ME OUT! 


and mail me, with your name and address, 
to The Curtis Publishing Company, 420 Inde- 
ndence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
ring you full details about how you can make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time! 


Name 


Address_. 


City 


| I St. Louis, U. S. A. Dept. B-9 


{ Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1 $1.50 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 2 2.50 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No. 17 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-By 
Walker No.18..... 5.00 
High Chair No.5... 
Auto Seat No.6. ... 
Auto Bed No. 16. . . . 
Baby Play Yard No.4. . 7.00 
Baby Nursery Séat No. 15 2.25 
Ask your dealer or we will ship 
prepaid onreceipt of money order. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Every merchant should have our 


jogof Rock-a-ByeSpecialties. 


Making Last Year’s Clothes Do 


Will it Pay to Dye the Old Suit? 


s/UCH good material, in many 
instances far better in quality 
|| than any procurable at even a 
|| very high price at the present 
|| time,is laid away in moth chests 
and storerooms. In many cases 
|| the colors are out of date, faded 
and streaked or unbecoming to 
the person for whom the materials must be used. 
It is surprising what good and yet satisfactory 
results can be produced by skillful dyeing. 
There are many good, sound reasons for 
dyeing materials. Plaid and striped materials 


' become very tiresome if worn constantly, and 


while a light material may be pleasing to the 
eye in the spring it lacks harmony with the 
bleakness of the winter season. A deep brown, 
Burgundy or green would have more warmth 
and depth and be much more suitable. A color 
selected may often be found unbecoming after 
a gown or suit is made. Unless one sticks to 
certain tested colors one is likely to make this 
mistake, and the wisest go astray now and 
then when choosing colors. 

Remnants of good materials are often found 
marked at low prices because of the unusual- 
ness of the color. Insuch cases money can be 
saved by purchasing a good fabric and dyeing 
it the color desired. 

There are two plans that may be followed. 
The cheaper method is to carry out the dyeing 
process at home, and the second is to send the 
garments to a professional dyer. Though even 
the most inéxperienced amateur can produce 
good results by following exactly the directions 
that should be furnished with every packet or 
tube of dye, heavy tailored coats, suits and 
dresses that require the most careful pressing 
and handling to prevent them from pulling 
out of shape, and very delicate fabrics, might 
better, if possible, be sent to a professional. 

The writer has been very successful in 
recoloring ripped-up materials, but has never 
done well with complete garments except in 
light-weight silks, cottons and challis. On the 
other hand, a gray spring suit which had been 
worn several seasons was made blue by a good 
dyeing establishment and seemed just like'a 
brand-new suit. The price for such work varies 
from $3.50 to $6 or more, according to the 
weight of material, condition it is in and the 
style, in the case of a good-quality tailored suit 
varying in price from $30 to $60. This would 
surely be a saving. 

One should always remember that even 
well-sponged cloth is apt to shrink somewhat 
when it is dyed and that linings and stiffenings, 
being of different fabrics, will not shrink the 
same way. Many dyers require that linings 
and buttons be removed; others do this work 
themselves as well as take out necessary 
facings. It1s a good plan to inquire about this 
point before leaving the garment. If the skirt 
will need to be lengthened after it is dyed rip 
it out first, otherwise there may be a streak 
around the lower edge. 


Choice of Color 


ERTAIN colors will not take over other 
ground colors, and so the following sugges- 
tions have been prepared to give you an idea 
of what colors to select: 
Black will take over almost any other color. 
Very dark blue gives good shades over gray, 
lavender, lighter blue, green or purple and 
other light colors with the exception of yellow. 
Do not use over yellow, orange or brown. 
Light blue should be applied only over white 
or very light-colored goods. 


Brown may be applied over tan, yellow, 
orange, purple, light red or other light colors. 
It will not produce good shades over very dark 
green or blue. 

Crimson or other bright reds may be used 
over yellow, red or white. When used over 
brown produce catawba. 

Garnet may be applied over any light or 
medium colors. 

Gray may be applied successfully over white 
or very light-colored fabrics only. 

Green may be applied over any light-colored 
cloth, but never over red or brown unless a 
very dull or muddy shade is desired. 

Purple should not be used over yellow, 
orange, brown or green. It will produce clear 
shades only over light colors, blue or red. 

Consultation of any good direction dyeing 
booklet will shed further light on this subject. 


Home Dyeing 


ANY women have never tried to dye ma- 

terials simply because it seemed to be at 
first glance too much trouble. Living under 
pre-war conditions, when one could pass fairly 
good-looking garments on to less fortunate 
persons, this attitude had a certain altruistic 
side which justified it. At the present time one 
must dye certain light-colored or faded gar- 
ments or appear needlessly shabby if there is 
no alternative but to wear them. 

Different fibers require different kinds of 
dyes. Be sure you buy the correct kind for the 
garment or material you expect to dye. There 
are different dyes for silk and wool, cotton and 
linen. White goods may be dyed any color, and 
colored goods may be dyed a similar color or 
a shade darker to freshen. 

Prepare the cloth by brushing and cleaning . 
first, washing if possible in warm pure soapsuds 
and rinsing thoroughly in water of the same 
temperature. Have a clean washboiler or 
large preserving kettle for the dye receptacle, 
and in this place the required amount of water. 
Dissolve the dye in a cupful of cold water, 
which should then be placed in the lukewarm 
contents of the boiler. 

It is easier to do testing on samples than to 
change the color after the whole cloth has been 
dipped. 

All pieces to be dyed should be dropped si- 
multaneously into the bath or the intensity 
of the color may vary. The solution should 
then be brought to a boil and kept in constant 
motion by the aid of wooden sticks until the 
required time of boiling has elapsed. If trim- 
mings, linings, etc., are to be used with the 
material, they should be dyed at the same 
time, as it is always difficult to reproduce an 
exact shade. 

If you wish to produce darker shades or 
tints of the same color for trimmings merely 
intensify or dilute the dye bath. One way to 
determine Whether the end point has been 
reached is to fish out a tiny sample from the 
bath and drop it into clear water. If the color 
is fast it will not stain the water and the sample 
will be the same color throughout. The goods 
should then be lifted out on sticks and dropped 
into a tub of clear water. Flat pieces can be 
put through a wringer, but a complete garment 
will have to have the excessive moisture 
squeezed out and should then be placed on a 
padded hanger, turned and pulled gently from 
time to time as it dries to prevent it from sag- 
ging out of shape. It is best to press before 
the garment or material is quite dry. Press 
over a heavy material, using a dark cloth for 
dark fabrics and white for light colored. 


Making One Thing Into 
Another 


Remodeling Garments: By Florence A. Warner 


Director of the Worcester County (Massachusetts) Farm Bureau, Incorporated 


oo present shortage of wool may not be relieved for many months, so that 
remodeling partly worn garments is the duty of every woman. 


If You Have One of These 
Woman’s long coat .... Short coat. 


Woman’s suit 


{ Revere: Misses’ suit. One-piece dress. 
Skirt (with yoke or pockets). 


Ww sd ‘{ Remodeled by combining with different material. 
OMAN 'S GFESS dress with white underwaist. 


Make it Into One of These * 
Child’s coat. 


Skirt. 
Dress for girl. 


Jumper 
Child’s dress. 


Sleeves shortened and neck turned in and finished for morning 
waist. New collar and cuffs or vest of contrasting material. 
Corset cover. 
Ripped and recut to bring up to date. Contrasting material 
used to lengthen or widen, for pockets, belt, etc. Middy. 
Waist. Rompers. 
Ripped, washed and recut. Coat for child. Bloomers. 
Child’s skirt (ruffles also used for child’s skirt). 
eres 3 Blouse for boy. Apron with bib. Shirt waist for girl. Morn- 
{ ing waist for woman. 
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2603:—‘‘ Mérode.” 531:—“‘ Mérode.” 
2903 Harvard Mills.” 831:—‘‘ Harvard Mills.”’ 


A superb merino Union Suit for Fall and Winter weight merino 
Children and Misses, Fall and Union Suit for Women, white fine 
Winter weight, white fine gauge, gauge made in models high neck, 
made in models high neck, long long sleeves; dutch neck, elbow 
sleeves, ankle length, and dutch Sleeves; and low neck, no sleeves, 
neck, elbow sleeves, ankle length. _ band top, ankle length. Sizes: 32 
Ages: 3to 16, $1.50to $3.25 accord- to 38, $3.50. Sizes: 40 to 44, $4.00. 
ing to size. 


‘Meérode’ and ‘Llarvard Mills” 


( Hand-finished ) 


C/nderwear 


EARS ago a woman had an inspiration. It is to that inspiration 

that we, and you, owe the trim, tailored garments known the 

world over as °‘ Mérode”’’ and “ Harvard Mills’? Underwear for 

women and children. Your health and comfort are well cared for 
in the realization of her dream. 


For over twenty-five years now, women have enjoyed the perfect fit, 
the dainty hand-finishing and general comfort of ‘“ Mérode’’ and ‘“Harvard 
Mills’? Underwear. Free from stain and dyes that disguise inferior quality 
and injure the skin, pre-shrunk to insure permanent fit, every article of 
**Mérode”’ or “Harvard Mills’? Underwear, no matter what the price, is 

guaranteed flawless. 


All garments, whether union suits, vests, drawers or tights, are cut 
individually by hand and finished with the patent Flatlock seam, so that 
there is no double thickness of fabric anywhere.. There are styles that 
cover the entire body—others are low neck and dutch neck models, 
Prices range from $1 to $6.75 for union suits, and 75c to $3.75 a single 
garment for women ; from 95c to $3.50 for union suits, and 50c to $1.75 
a single garment for children. 


Good shops everywhere sell “‘Mérode”’ or ** Harvard Mills’? Under- 
wear. Ask for it. Should you have difhcultyin procuring just what you 
want for yourself or the children, write us. 


We are the sole Owners and Manufacturers of ‘‘ Mérode’’ and 


‘“ Harvard Mills” Underwear and these two brands are identical in every 
detail but the name. 


A 


680 :—' Mérode.”” 
Harvard Mills.” 

An all year round Union Suit for 
Women, light weight merino, 
white fine gauge, model high neck, 
long sleeves, ankle length. Also 
made in dutch neck, elbow 
sleeves, low neck, no sleeves, band 
top, ankle and knee length. Sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, $3.00a Garment. Sizes: 
40, 42, 44, $3.50a Garment. Same 
fabric in Vests, Drawers and Tights 
in allwanted models. Sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, $1.75 a Garment. Sizes: 40, 
42, 44, $2.25 a Garment. 


525:—“‘ Mirode.” 
825:—"Harvard Mills.”” 


A medium weight Union Suit, combed cotton, 
fine gauge, pure white, style low neck, no sleeves, 
band top finish, ankle length. Also made in knee 
Jength and other models of high neck and dutch neck, 
Sizes: 32 to 38, $1.75. Sizes: 40 to 44, $2.25. Same 
also made in Women's Vests, Drawers and Tights. 
Sizes: 32 to 38, $1.00. Sizes: 40 to 44, $1.25. 


686 Mérode." 
986:—‘‘ Harvard Mills.’” 

A popular Union Suit for Fall, Winter and early 
Spring wear, medium weight, merino, has a double 
mercerized silkateen stripe throughout, model lowneck, 
no sleeves, ankle length, and is also made in model high 
neck, long sleeves, ankle length,dutch neck, elbow sleeves 
and low neck, no sleeves, band top, ankle and knee 
lengths. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, $350 per Garment. 
Sizes: 40, 42, 44, $4.00 per Garment, 


We illustrate and quote prices on several 
popular sellers. Our general line, how- 
ever, embraces all auuities, fabrics and 
weights. 


WINSHIP, BOIT & COMPANY (Harvard Knitting Mill), Wakefield, Mass. 
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AKE your housework easier during warm weather by using 
: the laundry soap that is white and has naphtha in it. 


P, AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap makes such rich, thick, i 
lasting suds that it moves dirt faster than you ever saw it move | 
before. Dirt that ordinarily requires long, tiresome rubbing 
vanishes with practically no rubbing at all. And, not the least 
of the advantages especially at this season, is the fact that 
P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap works as well in cold or luke- 


warm water as in hot. 


In your laundry work, in all your clean- 
ing both inside and outside the house— 
wherever you now use laundry soap or 
naphtha soap—you can save a sur- 
prising amount of time and. 
energy by using P. AND G.— 

The White Naphtha 


4 > 
4 
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1711-1721 


1711-1721— Tai- 
lored coat. Sizes, 36 
to 46—15 cents. 
Two-gore skirt; 

24 to 36—15 


1729—Ladies’ 

dress, closing at 

the left side front 
1740-1712— and having a two- 
Slip-on waist 
with shoulder 
closing. Sizes, 36 
to 44—20 cents. 
Three-piece 
skirt; 24 to 34— 
15 cents, 


piece straight- 
gathered skirt. 
Sizes, 36 to 44— 
25 cents. 


2710 
1710—The new 


Every sheet inspected 


slightly dropped 
waistline distin- 
guishes this semi- 
fitted dress, suit- 
ableforchallis,serge, 
gabardine or char- 
meuse, with heavy 
silk fringe. Sizes, 36 


1696—An excellent 
pattern for the pa- 
triotic wool con- 
server is this smart 
dress, which may be 
made of part silk 
and part wool. 
Sizes, 36 to 44—15 
cents. 


to 42—15 cents. 


1756 


1691-1658—Coats for the first 
sharp days ofttimes have 
sleeves cut to simulate capes. 
Small, medium and large—15 


1725-1591 — Another make- 
over possibility, this semifitted 
coat dress with embroidered 
waistcoat. Sizes, 36 to 44—20 


1756— The latest version of the 
tunic dress. Serviceable and 
good-looking in jersey cloth, 
with collar and cuffs in con- 


cents. Three-piece skirt. Sizes, cents. Two-piece skirt. Sizes, 


trasting color. Sizes, 16and 18; 
24 to 32—15 cents. 24 to 32—15 cents. 


36 to 42—25 cents. 


J PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If thereis no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, or to any of the following 
addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California; 404 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

“Everywoman’s Clothes’ is a new book showing over 100 new illustrated designs of clothes for 
women, girls and children, together with many style hints and dressmaking suggestions. It will help 
every woman meet the clothes problems that confront her and will be sent on receipt of two three-cent 
stamps to cover cost of mailing and service. Address The Service Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OU can buy Eaton’s Highland Linen with confi- 

dence. You do not need to examine it carefully. 
We have already done that. Every sheet, every 
envelope and every box has been carefully inspected 
at our factory. Nothing goes out that is not just as 
good as we can make it. 


Eaton’s Highland Linen is a writing paper for 
women of taste and refinement. It has all the dainty 


attractiveness which especially appeals to women. 


| 


The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley _ ‘Portia 


eWVatalie 


/ 


A | 


Five correct envelope styles are found at all dealers’: 
Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 


Gum Arabic 
Every woman should know Usable Samples 
that the gum arabic on | E For 15 cents we will send 


Eaton’s Highland Linen en- 
velopes is the same quality 
used by the best confec- 
tioners. The sealing of an 
Eaton’s Highland Linen en- 
velope with the tip of your 
tongue is as harmless as 
eating pure candy. 


for your inspection and use 
full sized usable samples of 
paper and envelopes in the 
various designs shown and 
also a booklet showing the 
delicate tints in which 
Eaton’s Highland Linen is 
supplied. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, PirrsrieLp, Mass 
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GIRLS’ PATTERNS 


ings, but equally prac- 
tical for a wash dress. 
Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. 


e be ? 1717—This cunning frock 
at wou ou O WI] it adapts itself to the use of 
e chambray and gingham 
, combined, a short length 
of serge or mohair. Sizes, 
6 to 12—15 cents, 


[E YOU were earning $75.00 
aweek instead of—$20.00?— 
what would you do with the 
difference? 


If you could add even $10.00 
a week to your present pay, 
could you spend it—pleasantly, 
profitably? 


Thinn it over. It will be 


: Photo by 
Bachrach 


Miss Stella Williams 


Tenn, worth while. For if you want 
$100.00 a week 


more money, you can have it! 


What Others Have Done 


Miss WILLIAMS wanted a college education. 
She has had it. We have paid her $100.00 a 
week—week after week—for her summer va- 
cations. 


Mr. MaHaArrEy likes journalism. Our plan 
is providing his course. We have offered him 
more than $900.00 for two months’ work this 
summer. He’ll make it too. 


Don’t envy the com- ¥J 
fort of brother’s loose- 
fitting underwear— you 
can now have the same 
year round luxury in 


Lady Sealpax 
Lady 


Athletic Underwear for Women 


Lady Sealpax is the first new 
idea in athletic underwear 
for women ;—cut on figure 
conforming lines, daintily 
made of fabrics that caress 
the skin—the wide drawer, 
athletic arm-holes, elastic 
back-band, ventilated 
waist-band, all produce a 
new degree of comfort. 


Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax 
Athletic Union Suits, in Sanitary 
Sealpax Envelopes, at popular h 


Mrs. CUNNINGHAM, a busy housekeeper, 
wanted to buy some needful little ‘‘extras.”’ 
She has them—and more than $500.00 profits 
(for Liberty Bonds) saved in addition. 


Mr. E. Mahaffey 
Penna, 


What You Can Do Too 


Age is no barrier in our work. What- 
ever your age we will pay you well. 


The Curtis publications are in greater 
demand than ever before. We offer each 
of our representatives a regular salary, 
and every order means a liberal commis- 
sion in addition ! 


prices. Write us for descriptive 
bookletand send your dealer’sname. 


”| THE SEALPAX COMPANY 
i>. Ladies’ Dept. Baltimore, Md. 


i Allsomakersof Men's Sealpax U 7 


= 
= 


Orders come quickly, as our prices are 
still very low, and hundreds of our “‘ vet- 
erans’”” are now engaged in war work, 
leaving a greater opportunity for you. 


1683 


If you want more money, now is the | 
ie ve pi a time to learn all details of our offer. No 1683—Simple dress 
obligation. We know you'll like it. girl. Sizes, 16 to 20—— 


$15 a week extra Address 15 cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| “The Easiest 
418 INDEPENDENCE ARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. v4 ete 
= \ Attractive, stylish, all-leather shoes 
FREE SA MPLE Better Me als-* 7) distinguished by careful workman- 
a, ship and providing extra comfort 
For neutralizing perspiration odors and for Cheaper Meals | , 4] \ at no extra cost. Such are 
many intimate p — prefer cut food bills in half; serve better and more delicious © 1 igi i 
= _meals thru cooking by steam under pressure with a & 4 The Original and Genuine 
Amolin 
the personal deodorant y savoryfood outof cheap | Dr. RECC, 
Anolinis soothing, healing. @ @ 
(4 i 


Steam pressure cooking preserves natural 
flavor and renders food more appetizing. 
Also adapted to steam pressure canning 
by the cold pack method, Booklet D, 
“Steam Pressure Cookery,” containing 
testedrecipes and full information about 
the economy of steam pressure cooking LN 
and canning,sent free on receipt of name 
SN and address. Write today. 


It contains no talcurn. Friends tell us 
that once Amolin is used, women find it 
indispensable. Thot’s why we offer to 
send YOU a gemrous sample envelope 
FREE. Write today to Dept. A 


THE AMOLIN CO. 
Lodi, N. J. 


> Onsale a drug and department st 
in2 and 4 


and hard-to-cook cereals and vegetables. 


J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes - ---- Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 


This famous cushion inner 
sole absorbs the jolts and 
1701 jars sustained by walking in 
1739—Frockforyoung 1741—Girl's dress: ordinary shoes. From the 


NORTHWEST 1681 


Eau CLAIRE 


girl; 6 to 14—15 cents, 6to 14—15 cents, first day you wear Dr. A. 
1701— Washable play 1681—Suitable for a | Reed Shoes it’s just like 
dress to slip on after challis or figured-crépe walking on velvet, for they 
school. Sizes, 4 to afternoon dress. Sizes, need no “breaking in.” 
10~—15 cents. 16 to 20—15 cents. if chereta no 

ATTERNS (including Guide-C hart) can be 

supplied for the prices stated, post-free. Send witet. |. 


money, stating number and size, to the Paitern 
Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


TH 
POWDER@*PAST EX 
The dentifrice dentists recommend. 
Makes whiter, hardier teeth, and 


healthy gums. Corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


“ Everywoman’s Clothes” is anew book show- 
ing over 100 new illustrated designs of clothes for 
women, girls and children, together with many 
style hints and dressmaking suggestions. It will 
help every woman meet the clothes problems that 
confront her and will be sent on receipt of two EXTENSION COURSE 
three-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing and . Instruction under physicians 
service. Address the Service Depariment, The i and graduate nurses. years’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadeiphia. her experience. Send for free books. 

Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


THE HOSPITAL 


| | | 
FOR FURNITURE 6 WOODWORK 
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For Girls, Young Women 
and Matrons 


In no better way can girls and women of America 
show their patriotic spirit than in the dresses they wear. 


Betty Wales knows that war-time dresses should con- 
form to the rules of fabric conservation, and should be 
practical, durable and economically priced. 


And so in patriotic spirit she has used all the best 
ideas of America and Americanized the best lines from 
Paris in the making of her Autumn collection. 

The result is that simple, good-taste dresses for gen- 
eral wear, school, recreation and special occasions are 
presented in the best fabrics and colors of the season 
and that prices conform to the National demand for 
economy in dress. 

Dresses from $18.75 to $45.00. 


Send 20 cents in stamps for a Betty Wales Good 
Luck Ploshkin. You will smile every time you look at it. 


Botte Weales Dressmakers 


109 Waldorf Bldg. New York 
Canadian Gordon Drysdale, Ltd., Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 
Agents Fairweathers, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Keeps skins healthy 
and complexions clear 


Your skin has to breathe. 


It is just as harmful to abuse your skin as to 
neglect to bréathe plenty of pure, fresh air. 


Skin pores; Clogged with waste matter prove 
ideal breeding places for ever-present germs, 


and pimple§ result. 
The wrong kind of soap roughens the skin, 
removes its #4tural oiliness and favors irritation 


and inflamniation, manifested in the form of 
blotches, redness, or eruptions. 


An unnaturélly dry, roughened skin cracks— 

although *such cracks cannot be seen by 

the naked eye, the delicate nerve endings are 
irritated, arid itching results. 


Resinol Soap not only cleanses but protects 
the skin. It smoothes instead of roughens, and 
soothes instead of irritates. It is ideal for the 
hair and unequaled for the nursery. 

Resinol Soap is sold by practically all druggists and 


the best dealers in toilet goods throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Resinol Shaving Stick gives a lather which 
really soothes tender faces, and makes shaving a 
positive comfort. 
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HAIRPIN? TRUE! BUT JUST 


READ THE TREMENDOUS STORY BACK 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


Editor of Popular Science Monthly 


‘T HER mirrored dressing table she 
YJ; sits and brushes her hair and coils 
1) it with the deftness that is born 
| of long practice. With one hand 
she holds the strands in place; 
M| with the other she reaches for a 
j| hairpin, one of a hundred in a 
—— little receptacle on her table. As 
she is about to insert the pin it slips from her 
fingers and falls. She stretches out her hand 
again and takes another from the table. Why 
should she stoop to pick up the one that fell to 
the floor? For five cents she can buy fifty like 
it. Why bend a back for one-tenth of a cent? 
This afternoon the pin will be swept into a dust- 
pan and dropped into the ash barrel with other 
household wastage of no more value in her eyes. 
Because a copper cent, our meanest coin, out- 
values it no less than ten times, because for 
thirty mean copper cents the woman at the 
dressing table can buy all the hairpins that she 
will need for a year to come, has she the right 
to ignore that hairpin on the floor as if it were 
so much dust? 

Weare at war now. The woman at the dress- 
ing table knows it. Has she not seen her kin 
drafted into the army? Has she not knit socks 
and sweaters for the Red Cross? Has she not 
tried this recipe and that in order to make the 
most of the flour and the meat ration that 
Mr. Hoover asks her to observe? Has she not 
bought War Savings Stamps? 

Yes, she knows that we are fighting in France. 
The posters have told her that ‘‘food will win 
the war,” if she will only use it wisely, and that 
her fifty-dollar Liberty Bond will prevent one 
thousand soldiers from contracting smallpox, 
or supply two miles of bandages, or provide one 
hundred and sixty “first-aid”? packets for as 
many wounded. Food, Red Cross bandages, 
Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bonds, socks and 
sweaters—these are the obvious symbols of war. 
But what of the waste in trifles? What of that 
hairpin which the woman at the dressing table 
wouldn’t pick up? 


The Call for Labor 


GENTS of the United States Employment 
Service are scouring the country for some 

four hundred thousand unskilled workmen. 
The woman at the mirrored dressing table saw 
the announcement in the newspapers. It read: 


War industries of the United States are at this 
moment short of between 300,000 and 400,000 com- 
mon laborers, and the lack of laborers in the coal- 
mining industry is imperiling all other production. 
So serious is the situation considered that the 
United States Employment Service, in which the 
recruiting of common labor for war work has been 
centralized, is endeavoring to complete its recruit- 
ing machinery so that wholesale relief may be 
given. 

Would the director of the Employment Serv- 
ice take the woman’s view of the hairpin? 

That steel hairpin that the woman at the 
dressing table dropped was a product of LA BOR. 
Few metal hairpins are made of anything else 
but steel. It reached her by a very long and 
circuitous path. It traveled hundreds of miles 
before it found a place upon her dressing table. 
A thousand hands at least touched it or manipu- 
lated it before it was sold to her. 

Let me tell you concretely of the LABOR be- 
hind a little hairpin. 


First of all, ore had to be dug out 
of the ground by titanic steam 
shovels near Lake Superior and con- 
veyed by rail to a vessel, which was 
built to carry nothing else but ore,and 
which steamed hundreds of miles to 
some port at the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan or on the shores of Lake Erie. 
There the ore had to be unloaded and 
carried once more by rail to the tower- 
ing furnaces in which it was smelted. 

And the smelting? That was done 
with the aid of limestone and coke— 
limestone that had to be quarried 
with the expenditure of labor, and 
coke that had to be made from coal 
mined by the very class of men sought 
by the United States Employment 
Service. After the metal ran out 
of the furnace in a dazzling white 
stream, fluid as water, it had to be 
purified by blowing air through it. 
Labor and more labor, and not a 
hairpin in sight yet. When it was 
purified the steel was poured into 
molds to form ingots. More labor. 


be cleaned once more with acid and 
rinsed in water. Then it was ready 
to be galvanized—a very delicate 
process which involved the drawing 
of the wire through a bath of mol- 
ten zinc. To make the wire smooth 
and the galvanizing coat uniform 
the excess zinc was wiped off with a 
little wad of shredded asbestos mixed 
with oil. 

The wire was nearly finished. It 
was passed through a bath of cooling 
water and then it was wound up into 
coils again. 

At last, after all these operations, 
a wire of hairpin diameter was pro- 
duced. But no hairpin. Nothing 
but wire after so much labor. 

Now the actual hairpin manufac- 
turer stepped in. This wire was his 
raw material. Of the dozens of proc- 
esses and manipulations, metallur- 
gical and mechanical, that followed 
one another from the mine to the 
wire mill he knew scarcely more than 


Still no hairpin. 

Huge steam rollers reduced the ingot to a 
“bloom,” like so much dough. The “bloom,” 
diminished by labor and machinery to about 
four inches square, was sheared to four-foot 
lengths, called ‘‘ billets.” 

Here the steel foundry considered its work 
done. Some other plant, manned by more and 
different labor, must make the hairpin. A 
factory for making hairpins? No. The hairpin 
maker would hardly know what to do with a 
billet of steel. Billets are sold to a hundred 
different manufacturers. Among them are the 
makers of wire. 


The Wire Maker Steps In 


O A WIRE maker bought some of the billets, 

which means that they had to be transported 

to him by labor. He rolled them into rods about 
half an inch in diameter. 

Over and over again he repeated this process 
of rolling, until at last he obtained a rod as 
thick as a lead pencil. Still no hairpin after all 
this labor. 

The rods he wound into coils, and the coils 
he cleaned of the black scale that had formed 
upon them, by dipping them into acid. When 
he had done that he gave them a shower bath 
and coated them with milk of lime, so that they 
looked as if they had been whitewashed. Then, 
after he had baked the coils, he was ready to 
make wire of any size. 

He uncoiled the rods, great lengths of them, 
and drew them through holes in what are called 
“dies.”’ He drew them through, not once, but 
over and over again, each time through a smaller 
hole. 
The milk of lime with which they had been 
coated acted as a lubricant; it enabled them 
to be squeezed through the holes in the dies 
with as little friction as possible. He took great 
spools of the drawn wire and annealed it, so that 
it would have just the right temper for the par- 
ticular purpose to which it was to be applied. 
Labor, labor, and yet no hairpin! 

This heating of the wire caused another film 
of black scale to form upon it, so that it had to 


the woman before the mirrored dress- 
ing table. He was merely a buyer of 
steel wire which was endowed with certain nec- 
essary properties. 


A Story of Labor and Millions 


T'TER years and years of patient research 
and experiment and the spending of per- 
haps a million dollars for other labor and ex- 
periment, ingenious machines were developed by 
the hairpin maker to take a length of wire and 
convert it in the twinkling of an eye into a 
hairpin. 

To make the hairpin which was dropped on 
the floor the wire was fed to a machine made 
and manned by other labor. 

But not yet has the woman at the mirrored 
table received her hairpin. It had to be ‘‘fin- 
ished,”’ as it is called in technical parlance, which 
means that.it had to be japanned. 

So the hairpins were strung on a convenienf 
holder—a wire—and dipped into the bath. Was 
the woman’s hairpin really “‘finished”’? It had 
to be baked in an oven. Even after it had been 
baked it was not ready for delivery. The 
dexterous fingers of scores of girls wrapped the 
pins in papers or packed them into boxes. And 
the papers or boxes had to be sent by rail to 
shops in the great cities. Labor and still more 
labor. 

How many more times were the individual 
little bundles handled in the shops before one of 
them reached the woman at the dressing table? 
No one can tell exactly. A single New York 
department store sells no fewer than thirty thou- 
sand packages of hairpins in a year, and each 
—_ be handled at least ten times before it is 
sold. 


What Women Must Realize 


OW that the making of a hairpin has been 

thus sketched, together with the labor that 
its production from mine to sales counter has 
entailed, do you think that the woman at the 
dressing table should have left that hairpin on 
the floor? Do you suppose she would have 
hesitated a second about picking it up had she 


known that a thousand hands had been en- 
gaged in making something that seemed too 
cheap to save? 

I want the woman at the dressing table not 
only to pick up the hairpin on the floor, but to 
pick it up with the feeling that not one ounce 
of material, not one minute of a worker’s time, 
may be wasted. 

I want her to think of the war in terms of 
efficiency. She cannot afford to let her maid 
sweep that steel hairpin into the dust-pan when 
thousands of airplane engines—of steel, mind 
you—made as carefully as if they were the 
most delicate Swiss watches, become worthless 
after flying one hundred hours; when a fifteen- 
inch gun, also of steel, costing afortune and 
made only after months of arduous labor, is sent 
back to be relined after a firing life of only 
three seconds —less than the life of a butterfly. 

I want her to think that although a hairpin 
is worth only a tenth of a cent, if it is of the 
cheaper kind, it is worth saving merely to make 
it easier by an immeasurable, infinitesimal de- 
gree to carry out the eight hundred principal 
operations that must be executed to produce 
each of the three million rifles required by an 
army of a million men. 

I want her to feel that, by magnifying trifles 
until they assume the tremendous importance 
of things worth saving, she is doing something 
to facilitate the thirty-three chemical processes 
and mechanical steps necessary before white 
cotton, mixed with sulphuric and nitric acids, 
becomes smokeless powder, and to speed that 
smokeless powder on its way to some factory 
where it becomes an element in the forty manu- 
facturing and assembling operations through 
which a single rifle cartridge must pass before it 
can be fired. 

I want her to realize that no hairpin may be 
thrownaway when thirty-seven thousand pounds 
of wire are wound around every fifteen-inch 
coast-defense gun, costing half a million dol- 
lars—wire made from steel produced by the 
selfsame process through which ore must pass 
before it is converted into the raw material 
bought by the hairpin maker. 


A New Point of View is Needed 


T IS clear that the woman at the dressing 

table must acquire a new point of view. It is 
this: In time of war, when a nation fights for 
principles that are dear to it, THERE ARE NO 
TRIFLES. It is our efficiency as a nation that 
is now put to the test, and the elimination of 
waste is the first, indeed the cardinal, principle 
of all efficiency. 

I hope that the woman at that mirrored dress- 
ing table has read this article. Assuming that 
it has taken her about ten minutes to do so, 
some 400,000 hairpins will have been lost in the 
United States by the time that her eye has 
fallen on the last period. Collectively speaking, 
she drops not fewer than forty million, probably 
fifty million, a day all over the country—more 
than enough to fill a freight car. 

Fifty million opportunities to demonstrate 
that she is swayed by the “spirit of obligation,” 
which expresses itself in the systematic, delib- 
erate, conscious husbanding of the material 
and the labor that must be lavishly expended in 
the most desperate struggle that our country 
has ever waged! 


SOME OF THE STEPS OF LABOR BEHIND A HAIRPIN 


SO 


Thousands of Men Dig the 


Iron Cre 


>> 


mrt 


Hundreds of Men Roll Steel 
to Rods 


nm 


Scores of Girls Sort the 
Hairpins 


Other Hundreds Draw Rods 
to Wire 


- 


Other Hundreds Operate the 
Ore Smelters 


Thousands of Men Produce 
the Steel 


— 


Then Still Others Japan 
the “Shapes” 


And Finally Sold to You by 
Other Thousands 
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© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Look at the Faces of These Canadians 
After a Week in the Trenches. Are 
They Low-Spirited? Can You Do Less 
Than Laugh? 


OH, I DON’T KNOW! I HAVE 


IF THEY OPEN THE MAGAZINE WITH FOLKS LAUGHING, WHAT’S 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS 


You Can’t Keep 


PHOTO, FROM BROWN BROTHERS 


Every Soldier on This River Steamer 
“Over There” is Wounded, Yet Do 
They Look Downhearted? All Together 
Now: NO! 


PHOTO. FROM BAIN NEWS SERVICE 


Consider These United States Marines, First to Fight and Last to Stop Laughing 


PHOTO. FROM PAUL THOMPSON 


They Even Laughingly Parody Military Discipline When Off Duty 


bad 
the Smiles Off a Soldier’s Face Even in a Hospital 
PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS 
No, Not Mardi Gras in New Orleans, but Joyous Doctors on the French Front Ready to Amuse Wounded Soldiers 4 
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| SOME LAUGHING PICTURES TOO 

; THE MATTER WITH My CLOSING IT WITH LAUGHING FOLKS TOO! . 
| This Laughing Portrait of lealy's The Well-Beloved Queen Elena 

7 King Must Have Been Made as King George and Queen Maty are Able to Laugh Heartily at a Canadian’s Card Tricks of Italy, in Spite of Care, Smiles 

° f the Austrians Retreated Across Even as She Steps Down From a 

f the Piave Hospital Train 


= 


| 
@© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD © CLINEDINST 
F Beaming Foch and Smiling Pershing, the Pair PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON Only Half a Guess is Allowed as to Who 
That Can't be Beaten Queen Mary and President Poincaré Smile and Stroll Together These Laughing Personages Are 
j 
PHOTO. FROM FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE © KADEL & HERBERT PHOTO. FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
Even the Belgian’s Queen, for All the Some Smiling Group: General Joffre, President Poincaré, King George, General Wouldn’t You Like to Know What ; 
3} Misery She Has Endured, Still is Able Foch and Sir Douglas Haig. And All Smiling Except Sir Douglas, on Whose Earl Reading is Telling Lloyd George 


to Laugh in Misfortune’s Face Face a Smile is About to Break. Another Second and it Would Have Appeared That Makes the Premier Smile? 


4 
| 
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“sponse~of. the soldier addressed. 


There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERY WHERE 


The First American Warship ever named for 
an enlisted man is the Osmond K. Ingram, so 
named in honor of a seaman who, when his 
vessel, the destroyer Cassin, was torpedoed, 
ran to the stern of his ship and dropped a mass 
of munitions overboard while the submarine 
was firing at the very spot where these were 
stored. 

Just as he had dropped the last shell over- 
board the stern was struck and he was killed,— 
the only man on the boat to lose his life. 
But his act saved the entire crew. 


xx xX 


To-day I bought an alarm clock, 
It has a very loud ring. 
I think I will call it “‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” 
For every time I hear it I have to get up. 


x XX 


‘J Am an American-Born,’’ said a man to a 
foreign-born. ‘You were an immigrant.” 

“True,” said the foreign-born, “‘but I really 
have more right to be proud of my American- 
ism than you. You came into this country 
naked, and I came here with my pants on. 
You came here because you couldn’t help it; 
I eame because I wanted to.” 


PUBLISHED BY COURTESY OF POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


If Your Train is Late be Patient. Perhaps 
the engineer or fireman has dropped a stitch. 
Honest! For a movement is current among 
railway firemen and engineers to knit between 
runs and at station stops. Here is one doing 
it—with gloves on, too, to keep the sock clean. 

“Are You Willing to Give up your life for 
your country?” asked an officer at a training 
camp. 

“T am not,” was the decided and quick re- 


“T want to 
make some German give his life up for his.” 


x XX 


The “‘Smiths’’ in the Army number over 
100,000. Of these 1500 are William Smiths, 
1000 John Smiths and 200 John A. Smiths. 
There are 15,000 Millers, 15,000 Wilsons and 
262 John J. O’Briens, of whom fifty have wives 
named Mary. There are 1000 John Browns, 
1200 John Johnsons and 1040 George Millers. 


A Soldier Got Mixed Recently. He tells about 
it in a letter home: ‘‘They put me in barracks; 
they took away my clothes and put me in khaki; 
they took away my name and made me ‘No. 
575’; they took me to church, where I’d never 
been before, and they made me listen to a 
sermon for forty minutes. Then the parson 
said: ‘No. 575. Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?’ and I got seven days in the guard- 
house because I answered that I certainly was.” 


x XX 


The Goddess of Liberty is French, not Amer- 
ican, as so many think. The phrase was given 
historical importance on October 5, 1789, when 
a starving mob of female furies, with cannon, 
guns, pistols and horses rushed out of Paris to 
Versailles and charged the palace where Louis 
XVI and the members of his court were royster- 
ing and feasting. A deputation of twelve women 
was selected to present the appeal of the people, 
and this group in turn elected a young girl of 
seventeen, famed for her beauty, as the leader 
of the delegation. As this revolutionary Joan 
of Arc approached the king she fainted, but 
when she recovered she won the good will of 
Louis. She obtained his promise of relief for the 
poor, and the king thereupon bedecked her with 
flowers and hailed her as “the Goddess of 
Liberty.” x xX 


The Most Frequently Misspelled Words in 
the newspapers are, according to a sharp, 
patient watcher: ‘“ Haled,” as in the sentence 
“haled into court’’—it is often spelled “‘hailed”’; 
and “identify,” which curiously enough in 
instance after instance is spelled “indentify”; 
the third is “‘ecstasy,”’ which is often spelled 
“ectacy” or “ecstacy.” 


xxx 


Whistler Once Helped a Friend to get his 
work into the salon. He succeeded, and the pic- 
ture was hung. But the painter, going to see his 
masterpiece with Whistler on varnishing day, 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“Good heavens, Whistler,”’ he cried, “they’re 
exhibiting my picture upside down!” 

“T know it, my boy,” said Whistler; “but 
keep quiet. I changed the string myself. The 
committee refused it the other way.” 


THE OFFICE DOG Just « Lot off Amusing and 


The Word Came That a Company of soldiers 
in an Eastern camp would leave the next morn- 
ing on a transport for France. One soldier came 
from Portland, Oregon. Quickly he went to the 
public telephone pay station and put in a call 
for his mother. For an hour he paced back and 
forth before that booth, and then came the 
word ‘Portland is on the wire.” Slowly but 
impressively this boy in khaki dropped one 
hundred 25-cent pieces in the slot, and for a 
precious five minutes that boy heard his moth- 
er’s voice and she heard the good-by of her boy. 
Then, dripping wet from the nervous strain, he 
ran for his barracks to get ready for France and 
the trenches. xxx 


They Have a Big Liar in Maine, or they had 
a big snowstorm. A Maine farmer is reported 
as having had the points of his lightning rods on 
the roof of his barn boxed in, last winter, so the 
cows wouldn’t get hurt on them when they were 
turned out for their exercise. 


xxx 


The Lullaby of To-Day is different from what 
it used to be, as, for example: 


Hush, litile gin mill, 
Don’t you cry; 

You'll be a drug store 
By and by. 

Hush, little thrift stamp, 
Don’t you cry; 

You'll be a war bond 
By and by. 


When a Man Becomes a Soldier he needs in 
a year six times as much wool, three times as 
many suits of underwear and eight times as 
many pairs of shoes as he did when he was a 
civilian. xxx 


The Smallest Dog Ever Known was a black- 
and-tan terrier less than four inches long, and 
he could comfortably curl up and take a nap 
in acommon glass tumbler. An ordinary finger 
ring was large enough for his collar; and when 
he sat up, a baby’s hand would almost have 
made a broad and safe resting place for him. 


xxx 


We Talk About High Prices, but really what 
do we know about them, compared to prices 
abroad? Here are some in Belgium: Butter, 
$4.40 for 2.2 pounds; meat, $2.80 a pound; 
bacon, $4.20; eggs, 22 cents apiece; coal, $30 
for 200 pounds. A pair of socks costs $4; a 
small spool of thread, $1.10; a bag of potatoes, 


$25. x xX 


Do You Know This about the Roman num- 
erals? I, II, III are pictorial representations of 
three fingers. V represents the angle formed by 
the thumb and first finger of the outstretched 
hand. IV is, of course, V—I, in accordance with 
the old Roman method of subtracting. X (2X5) 
is nothing more than two V’s placed upon each 
other, hourglass fashion. L is in question, but 
generally is accepted as a modification of V. C 
(2X50) was originally two L’s placed together: 
£. By a gradual change these were curved to 
form the letter C. D—the old Tuscan symbol 
for 1000—wasacircle,@. Then half of a circle 
became the letter D (500). M-—later 1000— 
was represented by two D’s facing each other, 
@. This form was simplified into M, the pres- 
ent symbol for 1000. 

xx 

George Ade is a Bachelor. The other day he 
said at a wedding breakfast: ‘‘The single man 
is worse off than the married man.” 

The women fairly beamed. 

“But how is it that you think this, Mr. 
Ade?” pointedly asked one woman. 

“Well,” Mr. Ade explained, ‘‘you see the 
married man fears only one woman, while the 
single man fears them all.” 


xX X 


The Smallest Printed Volume in existence is 
a complete French translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Di- 
vine Comedy.” It measures less than half an 
inch square, and, though comprising 500 pages, 
required only two sheets of printer’s paper for 
its make-up. 


‘municated to Eliza Jane Fyffe. 


**Some Girls are as Full of Airs as a music 
box,” said Seth Thomas, at the general store 
one rainy day. 

“Yes,” said Hiram Hopkins, it takes 
a telegraph operator to make a few words go a 
long way.” 

“Well,” said Seth, “‘that may be so, Hiram; 
but all things come to those who wait,—except 
sometimes a waiter.” te 


x xXX 


Commodore Fyffe Was in Command of the 
Asiatic squadron of the United States Navy. 
He was a grim, bronzed old sailor man, with a 
sense of humor as salty as his speech. 

In those days the wives of naval officers 
assigned to foreign duty often followed their 
husbands across the seven seas and gathered in 
some far-off headquarters port in order to be 
with their lords and masters. 

At the English hotel in Hong-Kong the wife 
of Commodore Fyffe was living, while the ships 
of the squadron lay in the harbor outside. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a new civilian sec- 
retary came into command of the Navy Depart- 
ment. He was a master of efficiency, and one of 
his first steps was to issue this order: 

“Wives of naval officers are forbidden to fol- 
low their husbands to foreign ports and, in 
cases where they have already done so, are 
instructed to return immediately to their homes 
in the United States.” 

The cabled order was received by the old 
commodore on board his flagship. Almost im- 
mediately he went ashore and called at the 
English hotel. That night he sent the following 
cable to the new Secretary of the Navy: 

The receipt is respectfully acknowledged of your 
order instructing the wives of naval officers on 
foreign duty to return immediately to their homes 
in the United States. This order has been com- 
Eliza Jane Fyffe 


absolutely refuses to obey the order. The case is 
referred to you for further action, 


xx xX 


The Story of the World, as told in the Bible, 
covers about forty-one centuries. The longest 
period of time treated in any one book is almost 
twenty-four centuries, told about in Genesis; 
the shortest period is ten years, told about in 
Ruth. x xX 


The President Says 0. K. is Wrong. ‘ Look 
it up in the latest dictionary,” he said to a 
friend. The friend did and he found: 


O. K.—A humorous or ignorant spelling of what 
should be ‘‘okeh,” from the Choctaw language, 
meaning ‘‘It is so’; an article pronoun having a 


distinctive final use; all right; 
correct; used as an indorse- 
ment of a bill. Wi 
President does it this way: Y e WV. 
xxx 

April First—Lost: Somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset a golden hour set with sixty 
diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for it 
can never be recovered in all eternity. 

October First—Founp: Somewhere during 
the day or night the above-described golden 


hour intact. Anyone can have it and no ques- 
tions asked. xxx 


Women are Certainly Doing It! Just read 
this about the way the women of England are 
buckling to the job of making war materials: 
Their numbers have not been reckoned and 
perhaps never will be. The call goes forth and 
they respond at the rate of 15,000 a week, old 
as well as young. As was said of them by the 
superintendent of one of the largest munition 
factories: ‘‘They’re saving the country. They 
don’t mind what they do. Hours? They work 
104, or, with overtime, 12 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. The government insists on a Sunday 
or two off a month. But the women resent it. 
*‘We’re not tired,’ they say. And look at 
them—they are not tired. I call for a bit of 
extra work—they stay and get it done, and pour 
out of the works singing and laughing. In one 
factory for nearly a year the women have never 
had a holiday. They won’t take one. ‘What 
will our men at the front do if we go holiday- 
making?’ they asked.” 


and so, whenever he puts 
his approval on a paper, the 


A War Dog Looking Over No Man’s Land 


a 


These Dogs are Now Trained to Wear Gas 
Masks and are Sent Out Over No Man’s 
Land to Look forthe Wounded. They Have 
Rescued Hundreds of the Helpless Fallen 
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Surprising Little Things 


They Make Brass Noses Now for horses. 
When a horse’s nose stops working they put a 
hole in its neck, open the windpipe and stick 
atubeinit. A brass disk like the one aboveina 
“Popular Science” picture is put over it, and 
the horse breathes, and in cold weather it even 


emits steam. 

It Costs 40 Cents to Write a Letter, a business 
man figures out. He includes the cost of station- 
ery, stamps, stenographer and typewriter and 
the value of the time of the man who dic- 
tates the letter. xxX 


A New and Incurable Disease that the doc- 
tors cannot diagnose is thus explained in a med- 
ical journal: ‘‘ We are at a loss to account for 
this peculiar complexus of symptoms, a condi- 
tion evidently chronic as revealed by the history 
of the last three years, with yaws and suppurat- 
ing otitis as predecessors, yet with acute exacer- 
bations, a condition not clearly explained on the 
basis of an organic lesion of any one organ, yet 
showing cardiac enlargement, albuminuria and 
cylindruria, general adenopathy, icterus, with a 
secondary anemia not remarkable for the great 
reduction in red corpuscles or hemoglobin, but 
strikingly atypical in the large number of nucle- 
ated red corpuscles of the normoblastic type 
and in the tendency of the erythrocytes to as- 
sume a slender, sicklelike shape.” 

It must be some disease! 


xxx 


*¢John,’’ Said His Wife, “‘you have no idea 
how many plates Katie has broken recently.” 

“So?” answered John. 

“Ves,” answered his wife. ‘‘ Now, I’ve heard 
and read a great deal lately about’steel plates, 
and, although I know the Government finds it 
hard to get enough, I should think if you tried 
you might get enough for our table. Don’t you 
think so?” 

What could John think? 


¥ 


No Man Can Wear a Hat in England while 
ringing a church bell. It is an old custom 
rigidly adhered to to-day. 


xx x 


Each of Us Eats 78 Pounds of Sugar a year: 
nearly 8 billion pounds in all. Australia is the 
only country in the world that eats more—that 
is, 106 pounds a year per person. France eats 
the least: 39 pounds per person. Thirty per cent 
of our sugar is eaten in the form of candy. 


xx xX 


Young Andrews Had Called upon the young 
lady of the family. Her little brother Willie 
came in and offered Andrews a piece of sticky 
candy. Andrews wanted to make a friend of 
Willie so he took it and ate it. Willie watched, 
the eating intently, and when it was all finished 
he said: ‘‘ Was it all right?” 

“* Yes, indeed,” replied Andrews. ‘‘ Very nice, 
in fact.” 

“That’s funny,” thoughtfully said Willie. 
‘My cat spit it out once and my dog spit it out 
twice.” xx Xx 


Had My Raised! What do you think 
of that? And all because you like my pages so 
much and have said so in hundreds of letters! 
Thank you, folks! The other Editors said it 
was because living expenses have gone up! 
(Sour grapes!) But Mr. Bok said, said he: 
“You deserve it, Dog. You’re making mighty 
good pages.” Then he grinned and I grinned,— 
and I gave him my paw. What more could I do? 


xxx 


I Really Have a Lot of Fun with these last 
four pages, and I hope you get some fun out of 
them too. You seem to like them all right, from 
your letters. That encouragesme. And unless 
the war conditions come down on me, and take 
the pages away from me, which is likely to 
happen any day, I’ve got some surprising things 
in store for you this autumn and winter. Well, 
we'll let it go at that; for, after all, what you 
want is what is done—not what is said—by 
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